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To His Highness the 



Duke of Gloucester. 



SIR, 

AM O N G aU the Noble Prefages of m\' 
and Honour, there is not One by whicli 
Your Highness hath given greater 
Encouragement to the Hopes of thefe King- 
domsy than by a furprifimg Curiofity, and im- 
patient Defire of Knowledge. For the Satis- 
fying of fo Generous Inclinations, Your 

A 2 High- 
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Tbt Epyile Dedicatory, 

Highness cannot but feek aa early Acqasunt-^ 
ance* witE xSm Raman State, it nraft needs 
pleafe You, Sir, to underftand the Conftitu- 
tionof that Peopfe, before you appear the 
Rival <rf their Glory ; And the firft Steps to 
both thefe Attainments will be alike uneafy. 
Many Fatigues are to be undergone ere You 
furpafs them in Action and Ck>ndudl : And 
in the fame Manner, before You are intro- 
duced into the more delightful Scenes of 
their Policy and Government, Your Hi gh- 
^•ESs fhould h^ firft prefented vrith the rough- 
er Profpedt of their Cuftoms and Cerefno- 
xiies. 

For Your Diredion in £b noble (though 
intricate) a Path of Ancient Story, Your 
Highness is defired to accept this fmall En- 
deavour, no other wile than You would a few 
Shadows, or a little Model, to give You, SiR^ 
the firft Notion of feme admired Pidlure, or 
fome magnificent Building. 

TusRE is one Cullom which^ I make my<^ 

felf 



The Efifitc Dedieatary: 

i^befieve, YoxiR Highness wiil read witft 
fome Pleafure ; I mean, Sik, dte Trojan 
Gam£, a Martial Exercife, performed hj 
the Youth of the firft Quality in Rome^ under 
fuch a Captain as Yourself; and deriving 
its Original from young Afcaniw ; whom I 
oecd not fear to .mention as Your Precedent, 
iince You have already honoured him with 
Your Imitation. 

It may be ezpedled, perhaps, that, out of 
die many illuihious Romans^ I fhould here 
propofe to Your Highness fome of the molt 
Celebrated Examples of Virtue and great ufr- 
cbie^ements. But this would prove a needlefs 
Piece of Service ; Iince You cannot mifs 
Your Way in the Purfuit of the Firfi^ while 
Your Highness goes on like the Trojan 
Prince, 

Matre Dea monfirante Vianu ^ 



And to the Second^ the ihort Advice, which 

that 



7bt Efijtle Dedicatory. 

that Hero gave his Sod^ will engage Too as 
the Higheft motive : 

— 7> antmo rcpttentem exempla tuorum, 

Et Pater -ffineas <^ Avunculus excitet Hedton 
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Toun Highnesses 
Mqft Humble and 

Moft Obedient Servant^ 



^afU Kennett. 
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PREFACE. 



J^HE ufefulnefs of fucB a deftgn as this not being, 

like to be called in quefliom^ I am obliged nofar" 

tber than to give a Jhort hi/lory of nvhat attempts 

have hitherto been made of the fame nature;^ nvitb 

•fome account oftheprefent undertakingi 

Not to make a catalogue of the mat^y trails on 
particular fubjeSis of Roman antiquities^ the two au^ 
tbors mofl in ufefor this knonvledge are Rofinus and 
Godivih ; thefirfl as a full fyflem^ the other as an 
abridgement or compendium. We have nothing more 
complete than Rofinus taken all together : But he uHl 
appear very deficient in many points^ if compared ivith 
.other learned men^ ivho have laboured in the adorning 
fi)me one part of his general fubje£l. Thus^ I believe ^ 
his Book of War has fear ce been looked into f nee the 
publijhing of Lipfius^s admirable Comment on Poly^ 
bius. His accounts qf the habits^ Senate^ lavus^ and 
funerals^ ^ivill never be Jet in competition vuith the 

. more accurate pieces of Ferrarius and Rubenius^ of 
Paulas Mantitius and Kirchmam Not to urge^ that 
the mmesj the money ^ the private games-^ ivithfe^ 
veral leffer topics^ are entirely omitted ; and many 
more fubflantial cufloms but lightly touched. ThePa-- 
ralipomena of Dempjler^ vuhicb are added in the bejl 

B ^ editions^ 
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editions^ under the name of notes on this nuthor^feem^\ 
for the moji part^ barely a tranfcript of common pla< .V 
ces^ gathered from the clajjics and other ivrttersj* 
^th little connexion ; and therefore^ tho theyferve^ • 
noiv and then^ for afuppkment to Rofinus^yet it is 
impojjible theyjfhould be very injtruflive. 

Godnvins Anthologia {which ive ufually meet 
nvith in our fchools) befides that it ivants all the 
advantages vuhich '^ve have received from the learji- 
ed voithin thefe threcfcore years ^ is fofhort and unj^, 
fatisfa^ory infubje^s of the greatefl confequence '^fo'\ 
crovuded ivitb phrafes^ vuhich are to be found in fill< 
our di^ionarzes ifo fluffed vuith longpajages of La-- •• 
tin^ untran/lated i hasfe little method^ and runs, Jo ^ . 
dry and heavy in the readings that I fancy it is^^d •^ 
general voijh^ it vjere exchanged for fomething elfe." 
in tBefame kind^ if greater ufe^ and more agreeable ^ 
Entertainment. ^. • 

For Cantelius de Romano Republican To me ihe • 

yefuitfeems very unhappy ^ that by fpending half his \ 

book in giving us a long relation of the Roman vuars^ ^ 

battles n deaths J &c. vuhich mo/i perfons vtjould ra-^;. , 

ther learn from th^ original hiftorians^ he hasfo 

fraitened himfelf in. the remaining part^ as to p&fsf 

for no extraordinary epitomizer. Befides that 'he J- 

cannot fpare room tofet donvn one ivord of authority . 

for nvhat he fays. ' * • 

As for thefe papers ; the tivo Fffays of the Roman •*• 
Learning and Education are^ fthinky nv hat has not- *• 
been before attempted in any language ; and oit tha} ^ 
account ivill be the more eafily pardoned^ if not the ^ 
better accepted in the vuorld. The compendious hiflory •■ 
(fthe rife^progrefs^ and decay of the State^ has thi^J ^ 
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/fit lea/l to fay for itfclf that it carries its eivn cre^ 

^^^^cntials altmg with it^ in con ft ant references to the atin 

''*;cient writers. I nvill not here comfofe a table ofcon- 

• tents for the fecond part^ nvhich has run out into 

ifuch lengthy as to make the body of the nvork ; mly I 

ywjy hint in a ivord or tivOy that the many omijjions 

' ofRofinus andGodwin are largely fupplied^ andfcarce 

yoky thing material [that I knonv of) paffed by : That 

ytht city^ with the famous Jiruclures of all forts ^ are 

\^^fcribedfrom the relations of eye-nvitneffes^ and aur- 

Tthfts of credit : That the laivs ivhich occur in the 

^ b^ daffies^ and often prove a great hindrance to the 

.'• rehder^ are difpofed under proper heads in a very 

'^ cdfivenient manner ; and the truejl accounts of their 

**'pMport^ and the time nvhen they ivere made^ colleSled 

'•frbm the moji approved commentators^ and from the 

*ired treatife of Manutius de Legibus Romanis .• 
t infomefubjeSis it nvas thought proper tofollonv 
\. (for the moJi part) one particular author^ ivho had 
^'^managed his province nvith univerfal approbation ; 
rM Sigonius in the Comitia and the Judgments ; Lip^ 
^*^tus in the Art of War ^ in the Gladiators^ and in the 
., "names ; Kirchman in the Funerals^ and Brerewood ' 
} *ih the Account of the Money : That the curious re^ 
.^* marks of Scaliger^ Cafaubon^ Grtevius^ Monjieur and 
• \Aiadam Dacier^ are inferted on many occqjions. In 
\uj^^^t^ that no pains or charges have been fparedy 
*• ^hich might render the attempt truly ferviceable^ 
\'ib the good end for ivhich it vuas defigntd^ the plea-- 
) ^jkre and benefit of the reader. 
:\ ^* The great incorreBnefs of the fecond, edition ivas 
\ -^cqftoned by the hajie and' the necefftties of the then 
^"^^ Unfortunate proprietor ; from whom no fight of the 
"»>. B 2 Jheets 
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Jheeis could he obtained^ iiJl the whole wasfo di/honouraljA^ 
frujhed. X^ ibe necejfary alterations and addhions^ ^^^f^ 
given in^ were inferted in their places, b was and is ij^^ 
allgratitude acknowledged, that the beft part of this a0^\ 
ance hath been qffbrded by. the late noble colkeiions oflfyf.i V 
excellent Graviusy a catalogue of which is here ftd>joinedm\t.' 
The compiler wijhes it may be imputed not to idlenefs, bu^i^J , i 
^J^S^9 that he hath borrowed only a u^icfrom that trA'r' "^ 
fury. For intending an abridgement, not a full body,3&|^:. 
thought it alike unreafonable^ either to /well the bulk ali^^^\ 
the name and ufe, or to forbear fuch imprpyemehtt^' '*' -' 
could fear ce in honejiy be denied; either /(? burtheij^^ '!^ j 
reader /or /A^ bookfcller's advantage, or, under a prMnce"^': \ 
of cafmg the former, to injure both. Tbis> new impreMjg^ • • •^; 
bos not only been amended by a careful fupervifaU, btif^Jf..t 
domed by the beauty of the letter, and of the addiil^^u'^.' 
fiulptnres. But the chief recommendation of the defi^^ *y' 
owing to the favourable acceptance and kind encouragetA^t !*;. 
of private perfons and offotieties, efpecially of a royaf a^lt^h* 
moji flourijhing femiriary, to which our thanks can beMi'i U 
turned in no betfef wijhes, than that it may for ever co^-^^: 
nue in the fame happy Jiate, and under the like prudetapijy^ 
vernment and direction. * ^\r'' 

" ' ^ -^^^ 
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Of the Roman Learning. 



"I17H O E V E R confiders the ftrangc bcjrinning of the Ro« 
^^ man ftate^ the frame and coniHtution on which it was 
firil fettled, together with the* quality of the original fliem- 
bcrs, will think it no wonder that the people, in that early 
age, (hould have a kind of fiercencfs, or rather wildnefs in 
their temper, utterly averfe to every thing that was polite 
and agreeable. This-favage difpofition by degrees turned in- 
to a rigid feverity, which encouraged them to rely folely on 
the force of their native virtue and honour, without being 
beholden to the advantage of art, for the improvement of 
their rcafon, or for the affiihrnce of their courage. Hence a 
groffnefs of invention palTed current with them for wit, and 
Sudy was looked on as an unipanly labour ; efpecially while 
they found, that their exad difcipline^ and unconquerdd re« 
fclucion, rendered them mafters of nations much more know, 
ing than themfelves. All this is frankly acknowledged by 
their own authors : lit era in homlne Romano go for* a won- 
der with Tully *. And Virgil, in a reign when all the ci- 
vility and learning of the world were tranfplanted to Rome, 
chufeth to make the art- of government and war the diftin* 
guiihing excellencies of his countrymen : 

Excudtnt aiii fplrMniia mdlihs ara^ 
Credo equ'tdem : vivos ducent de marm'ore vultus ; 
Orabufit caufas melius ; cte/ique meatus > 
Defcribent radio* i^ /urgent im^dtr a dicent s 
Tu regere imperio popuios^ Romane^ memento : 
Hie tibi erunt artes ; pacifque imponere monm^ 
Far cere fuhjeiUs^ if dcbetlare fuperbos f . 

Others 

• De Nat. Dm, lib. I. Dt SentBme. \ Aenai, 6. 
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Others (hall beft infpire the mimic brafs, 

Or out of marble carve a living face ; 

Plead with more force, and trace the heavenly roids^ 

Defcribing the ^Vide empire of the gods : 

The wandrring ftai;s to fteady rules Confine, 

And teach expcfting mortals when they'll fhine. 

Thee heavens, brave Roman^ form'd for high command^ 

Be thcfe thy arts, from thy victorious hand, 

To make glad nations own their peace beftow'd, 

To fpare me fuppliant, and pull down the proud. 

The reafon» which Horace gives for the flow advances of 
poefy will hold hi every other part of polite learning : 

Scrus enim Grkcis admovit acumiAa ckartis *, 

Their little acquaintance with the fine wits of Greece, who 
had fettled the iUple of arts and learning in that country, 
deprived them of an opportunity to cultivate and beautify their 
genius, which was formed by nature capable of the higheft 
attainments. Some kind of poetry, indeed, they had in their 
ruilic times, but then the verfcs were fuch rud6y doggrel 
ftuifjt as old Ennius defcribes : 



-^0lis Fauni vate/que caneh^nij 



^um nequi Mufarum fcopuios quifquam fuperdratf 
I^ec di^i Jiudtojus craU 

Cicero is inclined to think, that the old Romaxis might pro* 
bably have gained fome little knowledge in philofophy from 
the inftructions of Pythagoras, the famous author of the Italic 
Sed, who flouriflied in Italy about the fame time as the Tar* 
quins were expelled the city, fiut the ancient cuftom of Hng* 
ing to the flute the praifes of famous men at great entertain- 
ments^ is the 6nly relic he can find of this do&*ine which was 
delivered in poetical numbers f . 

Their intcrcourfe with Greece began upon their undertaking 
the defence of that country againft Philip of Macedon, who 
had a defign on Its liberty about the year of Rome 555; when, 
according to their ufual practice, under the name of deliverersj 

they 

* Lib. 2. Epift. I. f CictTQ Tufc, ^^. lib. s^ 
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they made themfelves rather the mailers of that people. And 
then, 

GractM captaferum viihrem cepit^ <Sr arUs 

latulit agrefti Lath *. 
The greateit number of eminent poets, efpecialty dramatic 
writers^ flourilhed between the end of the firft and. the third 
PuQxc wars ; or from the year of the city 512 10,607. The 
moft conliderable were, Liviut Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, 
Pacuvius, Accius^ Caecilius, Plautus, Afraniui, Terence, and 
Lucihus. And therefore Horace meant only the firft Punif 
war^ when he fays, 

Et p9fl Punka beiia quietus^ quarere cvpitf 

^d S^phoclcsy 6 Thifpis 6 JEfchylus utile firrent .* 

Tcntavit qu^que^ remji digne verten fiojet f . 
The ftudiesof philofophy and rhetoric never made any toler- 
able progrefs before the arrival of the Achaians^who in the year 
of Rome 586 or 587, to the number of a tiioufand, or more^ 
were fent for put of their own country, where they had (hown 
themfelves difafTeded to the Romans, and were difperfed in fe- 
veral parts of Italy. Among thefe was the famous Polybius the 
Megalopolitan, whofe great parts and learning not only gain- 
ed him the entire friendihip of Scipio /Emilianus and Laclius^ 
two of tht ereateft Romans in that age, but procured too the 
reieafe of ail his countrymen that remained after fome years 
exile. 

Moft of that company, though not equal td Polybius, yet 
being the principal members of the chief cities in Greece, 
brought away a great ihare of the politenefs and refined arts 
of that country : And being now reduced to a ftate of life, 
which took from them all thoughts of public adbion, they ap* 
plied themfelves wholly to the purfuic of letters, as well to di- 
vert the fad refle&ions of their baniihment, as to improve and 
cultivate their mind j:. 

In a few years their examples and inftruftions had wrought 
fuch aflrange converdon in the Roman yobth, that the fenate, 
fearing left the ancient difcipline (hould by this means be cor- 
rupted, and the minds of the people foftened and enervated by 
ftudy, confulted how to put a ftop to this vein of politenefs, 
fo contrary to the rough and warlike difpofitions of their 

anceftors* 

• Lib. 2. Bpm. X. . t mi \ CafaiAon. Cbr9n»L a Poljh ^ 

€ompimt, ad Suci^n* dt GramMat, 
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anceftors« To this purpofe, we meet with a decree bearing 
<iate in the confuUIiip of C. Fanhius Scrabo, and M. Valerius 
Meflala, A. U. C. 392 ; by which it appears, *« that whereat 
«* Marcus Pomponius the praetor had made a report to the fe- 
' «* nate about the philolophers and rhetoricians, the Fathers did 
^* hereby order the faid praetor to cake cognizance of the bu-' 
w finefs, and to fuffer no fuch men in Rome *.'* 

The eager paffion for learning, which th;s prohibitiou had 
in fome meafure allayed, broke out with greater heat and force 
about fixteen years after, upon this famous occafion, as the 
ftory may be made up out of feveral authors f . 

The Athenians having plundered Oropus^a city of Ba?tia, the 
inhabitants made their complaint at Rome ; the ilomans refer* 
ring the cafe to the judgment of the Sicyonians, a mul^ of 500 
talents was impofed on the Athenian ftate. Upon this account 
it was refolved, that commiilioners fhould be fent to the Roman 
lenatc to procure a mitigation of. the fine. The perfons pitched 
onfor'this fervice were Cameades the academic, Diogenes the 
fioicki and Critolatis the peripatetick. About the time of their 
coming authors are very little agreed ; but Petavius and Ca- 
faubon fix it in the Cix hundred and third year after the 
building of Home. Mod of the ftudious youths immediately 
waited on the old gentlemen at their arrival, and heard them 
dlfcourfe frequently with admiration. It happened too, that 
they had each of them a different way in their harangues ; for 
th^ eloquence of Carneades was violent and rapid, Critolaus's 
neat and fmooth, that of Diogenes modeft and fober. Carneades 
one day held a full and accurate difputation concerning juiHce ; 
the next day he refuted all that he had liaid before by a train 
of contrary arguments, a^nd quite took away the virtue that 
he feeaied fo firmly to have eftablifbed« This he did to (hew his 
faculty of confuting all manner of pofitive aflertions; for he was 
the founder of the Second Academy, a {e& which denied that any 
thing was to be perceived or underftood in the world, and (a 
introduced an univerfal fufpenfion of afient. It foon flew about 
the city , that a certain Grxcian,(by wh6m they meant Carneades) 
carrying all before him, had imprefTed fo itrange a love upon 
the young men, that, quitting all their pleafures and paflimes^ 
they run mad, as it M{ere, after philofophy. This to the genera- 
lity of people was a very pleafpnt fight^ and they rejoiced ex- 
tremely 

^' Sueton. it Clar, Gtammat. cap. I. A, Cell. lib. ij. cap. 11. 
t TluU Cat, mfij$r. A, CtK lib. 7. cap. 14. Macroh, bat. i. cap. 15. 
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tremely to find their Ions wekorae the Grascian literature in fa 
kind a manner. But old Cato the cenl'or tock it much to heart, 
fearing left the youth, being diverted by fuch entertainments, 
fhould prefer the glory of fpcaking to that of afting. So that, 
the fame of the philofophers increafing every day, he refolved 
to fend them packing as foon as poflible. With this deft^n, 
coming into the fenate, heaccufed the magiftrates for n6t giving 
the AmbaiTadors a fpeedier difpatch ; they being perfons who 
could eafily perfuadc the people to what they plcafed. He ad- 
vifed, therefore, that iii all hafte fomething fliould be conclu- 
ded on, that, being fent home to their own fchools, they might 
declaim to the-Greccian children, and the Roman youth might 
be obedient to their own laws and governors as formerly. 

The fame grave difciplinarian, to fright his fon from any- 
thing of the Graecians, ufed to pronouiKC, like the voice of aa 
oracle, in a harlher and louder tone than ordinary, ** That the 
" Romans would certainly be deftroycd when they began once 
" to be infected with Greek." But it is very likely that he 
afterwards altered his mind ; fince his learning Greek in hisi 
old age is a known ftory, and depends ou good authority *• 
The Liord Bacon fays, ** It was a judgment upon him for Vxt 
" former blafphemies f .'* 

The ambaflfadors, upon the motion of Cato, had a quick 
difmiftion, but left fo happy an inclination in the young gen- 
tlemen to philofophy and good letters, that they grew every 
day more enamoured of ftudy ; and Ihowed as much diligence 
in their purfuits of knowledge as they had ever done in their 
applications to war. 

In the year of the city 608 or 609, Greece ^ which had. hi- 
therto retained fome fhadow of liberty, tho' it had been a long 
while at the Romans command, was, upon fome flight occadon, 
entered with an army under L. Mummius, and reduced to the 
common ftate of the other conquered nations. - This exploit 
happening in the very fame year that Carthage wasdeftroyedby 
P. Scipio /Emilianu^, it will be very pleafing toobferve the dif- 
ferent genius of the two commanders, who had the honour of 
thefe'atchievements ; and to fee how politenefs and the ancient 
iimplicity were now at ftrife in Rome. Mummius was fo far un- 
Ikiiled in the curious inventions of art, that, after the taking 
of Corinth, when a great number of admirable pichires and 
fiatues, by the bed mailers, came into his hands, he told 

the 
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the fcrvanu that were to carry them into Italy, '' If they Io{| 
*" any by the way, they fliould certainly iind him new ones ia 
^* their room *." 

Scipio, on the other hand, to the courage a^d virtue of an- 
cient heroes, had joined a profound knowledge of the fciences, 
with all the graces and ornaments of wit. His patronage was 
courted by every one that made any figure in learning. Pa- 
nactius, whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in- 
comparable hillorian Polybius, were his bofora friends, the af- 
fillcrs of his (Indies at home, and the conftant companions of 
his expeditions f • To which may be added the remark of a 
very great man, ** Tb^t he paged the foft hours of his life in 
^* the converCation of Terence, and w^s thought to have a part 
** in the compofition of his comedies f/' 

The higheft pitch of the Roman grandeur, in the time of the 
commonwealth, is thought, to have been concluded t>efore the 
final reduftion of Carthage and of Greece \\ ; and the common 
realbn aliigned for its decay is, that Athens, b^ing now become 
the mart of the world for wit and breeding, imported the 
arts of debauchery, among her more noble productions^ to 
Rome ; and maintained their luxury, as well as their iiudies and 
converfations, at her charge. But however their ancient prowels 
might decline, it is certain the conqueft of the great empire of 
fcicnce-wa^now carried on more vigoroufly rfian ever. The tide 
of learning and humanity ran every day with greater force, 
and, after the famous Cato, fcarce met with any to oppofe it. 
Between this period and the death of Sylla, (fcarce feventy 
years) the moft renowned orators, CraiTus and Antony, ruled 
the forum, who were fucceeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hortenlius, 
and other great names recorded by Tully in his Brutus. At the 
fame time, the two Scagvolae, the Augur, and the PontiiF, ad- 
, vanced civil law to its full perfeAion. And Lucretius, (who 
wrote about the time of the Jugurthine war) as he excelled e- 
ven the Grxcian difciplesof Kpicurus, in explaining and defend* 
ing bis dodrine, foxhe direds us where to begin, in fixing the 
height and purity of ihe Roman poefy and ftyle $• PhiTofo* 
phers were now in univerfal honour ^nd requeft, being invited 
from ail parts for the education and initruc^ion of young no* 
blcmen, and for advice and afliflance of the greateft miniflers 

of 
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tFftate. And what is moft furpri(tng> aru and civility were 
rather encouraged than frighted away by the wars, and .the 
Mufes, like cbeu- patronefs Minerva, had very often their red* 
dence in the camp* Sylla himfelf Mrrote two and twenty books, 
of memoirs*, and contributed in an extraordinary manner 
to the advancement of knowledge, by tranfporting to Rome 
die famous library of ApeUicon the Peripatetick, in which were 
noft of Ariftotle's and Theophrailus's w^orks, which had been 
hn^ uokoown to the greateft part of his followers f • 

^lla's rival, Marius, was the only man of note, in that 
age, who retained the old fournefs and unpoli/hed manner o£ 
the firft Romans. He indeed would never ftudy Greek, nor 
fii&r that language to be ufed in any matters of confeqoence ; 
as thuiking it ridiculous to beftow time in that learning, the 
teachers whereof were little better than flaves %. 

But then LucuUus, who fucceeded Sylla in the military glory^, 
as to matters of learning was much his fuperior. In his youth 
he had fo abfolute a command of the two only tongues then 
in requeft, that, upon a projed of coropilmg an hiftory, he 
fairly took his chance^ whether he fhould write in Greek or 
Latin, ia profe or verfe. And after all his feats of arms in the 
Midiridatic war, when he was deprived of his command by 
the prevailing fa^oo of Pompey, tlie great employment of his 
privacy and retreat was the promoting of knowlcxige. With 
thiS'defign he built a library, fqroifhed it with a vaft num* 
ber of books fairly tranfcribed, and made it free to all comers. 
The walks and fchools^ which he raifed near the library, were 
always full of Graccians, who, retiring thither from bufinefs, di« 
verted one another with conferences and debates, in the fame 
manner as was i^fed in their own country ; making advantage 
of friendly convierfation toward the improvement of their un« 
derfiandings. LucuUus himfelf often ftudied there, fometimes 
difputing with the learned men, and fometimes giving his ad- 
vice in matters of ftatc, to thofe that defired it ; though he med- 
dled with no public bufinefs in pcrfon. He was very well ver- 
fed in all the (c&b of philofophy, but adhered cloiely to the old 
aademy, whereas his friend Cicero was a great flickler for the 
new. Ifence it is that we find the latter book of the Acade- 
mic Oueftions infcribed Lucullus, where that great man is 
brougi^^ in defending the opinions of his fed | . 

The 
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The whole majefty of langnage, and height of eloqliMice^ 
ihone out, as U were^ all at once, io Tully i lo that Paterculiis 
has well obferved, Ddeifati ante eum fduciffims^ mtrarl "verh 
nendnetn poffis^ niji aut 4^b Hlo vtfum, ait qui Uhtm xAderk •• 

Perhaps the fame remark will *6W good m hrs philofopliy ; 
or, at leaft, whh refpeft lo bis predeccffors, the latter ftudy 
will yield him an equal praife whh the former. For to handle 
thfs (ubjca in Latin profe, was purely a new provmce referved 
for his management, and left" untouched tilt that time by the 
learned. Thus much* lie lets us knoW in ftveral parts of his 
Ikvorks, particularly in his poem to the Tufculan Oeeftions j 
where at the fame time he gives us a (herr account ot the pro* 
grefs and advances of arts ainon^r the Romans, infinkely worth 
tne tranfcnbing : Mcumfemper judicium fuk^ be. ** tt was al- 
<< ways my opinion/* fays he, " that •eHher our conmryracJt 
^ harve been more happy in theif inventions of every \itkd, than 
f< the Grreeks ; or, That they have made a vaft improvement 
f < in whatever they borrowed from that nation, smd thought 
^ worth their while to polifh and refine* Foi^ as to the comnift 
'< of life, and the rules of breeding and bekavi6ui^» together witlif 
** the managerncnt of family concerns, we arc mafters of more ex- 
9^ adnefs, and have ^ much genteeler air • ' If we afcend to the 
f^ governing and regulating of public fpfrits^ our anceftors may 
^* jnftly claim the preference in rhi^ part of wif^om, tm account 
f ' of their admirable laws and thftitt|tton$. In mflitary affair^ 
^* we have made a more considerable advance than any before 
<< us, which is owing no lefs to our difeipline, than to our n4- 
<* tive bravery. 

** It is true, Gre^c has always had the renown beyond us for 
f ' their attainments in every part of learning, and it was an 
<* eafy matter to cpnquer, when they met with no oppofition* 
** Poetry, the mod ancient fort of writing, had but a late re- 
^' ception among us : For Livius Androt^icus prefented his firft 
?f dramatick piece 51© (it IhouW be 51A) years afterthe bnilding 
** of Rome^ in the Confulftiip of C. Claudius, fon to Appim 
?* Caucus, and M. Toditanqs, a year before die birth of EnniuSj 
f' who is fenior toPJautus and Nxvius.*' 

As he goes on, be attributes the flow progreft of poefy to 
the want o^ due reward and encouragement, and tells us, that 
in a public oration of (!!ato<s» it was objefted ^ a reproach 
to Marcus Nobilior, that he bad carried the poet Ennius with 
^19 xjfi iiEtolia^ when he went to refide there asgovenier : That 

there 
f J9!!r/?. lib. z. ap. i;r. 
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ttiere wSn to part of the ilatheniatics (which the Gra^ians 
Meemed fo hanourable^a ftudy) of ufe in Home, but the bard 
practice of aieafuring and caftuig accotnpts. For oratory, he 
obfcrves, that the Romaps, embraced this very foon^ but at firft 
withoat the advantage of a learned inftituiion ; which were 
afterwards added with fo much fuccefs^ as to fet them on equal 
terms with the mod eloquent mafters of Greece : But that 
philofophy hdd taiu negle^ed till that timey and had met with 
no eminent author to adorn it in the Latin tongue. 1 hisr 
therefore he profelTe^h to undertake as his propi^r office ; and 
how happily he fucceeJed in the attempt^ his \^orks on that 
fubje^ will b^ t lading argument. 

If we compare Tully with his friend Atticus, we find theni 
both to|^ther anfwering the two excellent ends bf philofophy; 
the fervice.of .the public^.and the^private eafe £fnd tranquillity 
6f an inofTeniive life : The formed direded all his ftudies to)' 
a^OD| lA the defence of the cdmmonwealthy and the oppo* 
fing all defigns on its liberty : The latter; by never enter- 
ing the fcene of bufinefs, made himfelf equally ^honoured and 
courted by all parties, from Sylla to Augudus Gasfar. The 
pne gained to himfelf liipre glory^ t{^e other more hearty 
love antfefteem^ anid I believe moft perfons would be ihclin« 
ed to follow Atticas^^ and co commend Cicero, n . 

Crafltisy Pompeyi Antony, Caefar; Gata, and Brutus; whl^/ 
^adfe fucb a noife in the world, almoft ^U at the fame lime^ 
were the moft refined fcholars of their age. The three firft 
indeed confined themfel Ves to the pradice of eloquence, till 
they were wholly diverted by the profeffion of arms. But the 
three lafi; as they ouiAoue the former in oratory, fo they had 
made much greater advances in the other parts of human 
•karfliin^* Poetry aind philofophy were the diver fion of Cae- 
iar's leilWe hours ; amJ his hiftory will be the mOilet o^' good 
hoguage, as long -as himfelf is the e^&ample of great achieve* 
inents. 

The whple conduft of Cato's liffe (hows \&xAz greater ftoirk 
than the moft rigid profeiibrs of that fed ; or, however th^y 
might equal him in knowledgej it is certain hi ihafned themi 
in pradite» 

Brutus had been d hearel* of all the fefts of philofophers^ 
and made fome proficiency in every 6n^. When a ioldier 
tuider Pompey, in the civil wars, all the time that he ^as la 
the camp^ except what be fpent in the generars company,- 
he employed in reading and ftudy« And the very day beforel 

Da the 
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the decifive battle at Pharfalia, tboagh it was then the vMifi 
of fummer, and the camp ander many ^ncofivenienciesy and be 
hinifelf extremely harafled and Ait of order ; yet while others 
were either laid down to fleep, or taken up with apprehenfions 
aboQt the iffue of the fight, he fpent all his^timei till the 
evening, in writing the epitome of Polybius •• 

It ij univerfally known, that the Roman literature, as well 
as emprre, was in its higheft aicendant under Auguftna. All 
the delicate fruits, tranfplanted from Greece, were now in 
their bloflbm, being cherifh^d by the calmnefs of the feafon, 
and cultivated by the hand of an emperor. 

I have often wondered that Maecenas fhould all along carry 
away the fole honour of encouraging the wit and knowledge 
of this reign ; when it feems probable that he zQtA only m 
imitation of his mafter ; as the humours of princes commonlf 
determine the inclinations of their favourites. The quite con* 
trary happened to the other great miniller Agrippa ; the glory 
of his exploits was referred to the emperor, whilft the empe- 
ror's bounty advanced Maecenas's efteem. And, Indeed, the 
celebration of Auguftus^'s triumphs, and the panegyrics on 
his piety, were fumcient to fet him out in the moft taking co- 
lours : But, had Maecenas been denied the fhming charader of 
a patron, he might have rolled on in filence among Epicunis's 
berd, and we (hould fcarce have feen him drawn by the poets 
liands, unlefs in the (ame pofture as Silenos : 

Inflatnm hefiern$ venaty ut femfer^ ItKcho s 
Serta pr^cul capiti tantiim delapfa jacehmnt^ 
Et gravis mttritd pendchat cantharms anfdX* 

fiut which ever of the two was the nobler patron, AngtifioB 
muft be acknowledged to have been the greater fchdlar. And 
for proof we need go no &rther than Suetonius, who has fpent 
no lefs than fix chapters on the learning of this emperor. Hi^ 
prodigious induftry in the ftndy of eloquence and liberal ar^s; 
his labour in compofnig every thing that he fpoke in poblic, 
though he had a very good faculty at extempore harangues ; his 
polite and clean ityle ; his accurate knowledge of the Grecian 
literature, by the afiiftance of their beft matters of rhetoric 
and philofophy; the thirteenth book of the hiftory of his 

OWA 
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own life ; hiS exportation to pbtlofopfayy with fev^ral other 
^orks in {>rofe ; hts book of hexameters, and another of epi- 

Erams, all confkl^red together^ may eqoal him with the mod 
arned prince* in ftory. 

Beii)^ tha* arrived at the higheft point of the Roman attain- 
mentS| it cannot be mipleafant to look about U8^ and to take a 
ibort furvey of the pyr'odnftions in every kind. Eloquence in- 
deed w3I appear at fome diftance, rather in the Augdftan age, 
than in Anguftus'sjreign^ ending in Cicero, at the difiblntion 
of die commonwealth. Not that his death was properly the 
rain of his prdfeflion ; for the philofopher might have lived 
much longer ; and yet the orator have been gone, when once 
the ancient liberty was taken away, which infpired him with 
all his lofty thoughts, and was the very foul of his harangues. 
But then the bounds of hfftory and poefy were fixed imder the 
emperor's protedion, by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if 
we deiire a view of philofophy, the two poets will account for 
tbt as well as for their own province. 

I think none will deny Horace theelogy given him by a ce« 
kbrated writer, ^* that he was the greateft mailer of life, and 
" of true fenfe in the conduA of it *•'' Efpecially iince the au* 
thor of that judgment is one of thofe whom j[had he lived then) 
Horace binifelf would have willingly \:hofe for his judge ; and 
inferted in dut ihort catalogue of men of wit and oonour, 
whom he defired fliould approve his labours f • 

Whether or no the common faying be true» that, if all arts 
and fciences were loft, they might be round in Virgil, it is plain 
he dived very deep into the myfieries of natural fcieace, which 
he feu forth in all its ornaments, in (everal parts of his fnblime 
work. And in that admirable place of his fecond Georgic, 
when he exprefleth^ in a fort of tranfport, his inclination^ to 
poefy, he feems to direft its whole end towards the fpecula- 
tions of the philofi3phersy and to make the mufes hand-maid^ 
to nature : 

Me verh frm^m Juices ante omnta Mmfit^ 
f^uaruM facra fero ingenti percutfus amore^ 
Ac0piant; cdiique vUs ^ fydira tmnftren$% 
DrfeQuifoUs VMfhtf Lmn^que Mores : 

Umle 
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Vhdi trimor Urris : fiti vi maria nkm Hm^Umi 
Ohicihu rupHsy rurfijpfuc in fiipfa r^iUtUi 
^id tantmm Oeeam'pr^erfni fi Hn9€rtfU€i 
Hykerfu : vgl qu4t tdrdii mora n$6Hfiu objinh 

For nitp the firft deifr«, wbkh does coqtrotil 
AU the inferior wheels that move my bsA^ 
I^ that the mufe me her bigh-^rieii would makep 
Inco hef holy ftenes of myttery uke^ 
And open dtete^ to rtiy mtnd'ft purged eyse, 
Thofe wonders which to (enfe the gods deny i , 
How in the moon foch change 6f fhapes is found ; 
The moon, the changing world's eternal bwnd : 
What flukes the folid earth : what ftrong dlfeafe 
Dares trouble the far centre's ancient eafe : 
What makes the Tea retreat^ and what advance | 
V^atkties toQ regular fir choMce .• ^ 

What drives the chariot on of winter's ligbt^. 
And flops the lazy waggoa of the nigbu , 

Mr CowLst; 

After AuguChiSf ike Ron^h mufei, as well as the eagles^ 
ftooped from their former height ; and perhaps one of uKft' 
iJMsforttines might be a neceffifv confequcnce of the other, t 
am very forry when I find either of them attributed to the 
change of govemmenty and the fettlement of t^ monanchy : 
For, had the maxims and the eiCampIe of Auguftus been pur* 
ftied by his facceflbrs, the empire^ m al( probability/ mi^ht 
have, been much more glorious than the commonwealth. But 
while a new fcheme or politics was introduced by Tiberius, 
and the Cacfars began to aA what the Tarqufios would have 
been alhamed of, the learning might very well be corrupted, 
together with^he manners and tte difctpliiity and all beyond 
any hopes of a recovery. 

.Ic cannot be denied, that fome 6f the worft princes were 
the moft paifionate afieders of learning, particularly Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero : But this rather ^tcrred other men from 
fuch attetrnpts, than encouraged them in their purfoits; while 
an applauded fcholar wa^ as much envied as a fortunate 
xommander ; and a rival in wit accounted as dangerous as a 
contender for the empire ; the firft being certainly the more 
hardtrombatant^ ^ho dared challenge his matters at their own 
weapons* 

Whatever 
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Wludewr tAy*^ witt ipade t»Tecevei- the hsi^ibldg vt 
BiMter Vffpalian, Timi, aod Dosiitiaa^ (for ifah hft too wm 
ancnoDUrager-of poefyi though he baniihed the phifirfophersjl 
fcarce ferved to any better purpofe than to demonfirate th^ 
poor fttceers tt ftadyand applisation^ while the. ancieat genius 
wai wsmHn^* ... 

In the fiacnekt m^fttat immediately following Dpnikiao^ 
learning ftewa ^ hfwa enjoyed a ferc of luci^ intecralr fdiul 
the baniihed favourite was again admitted to the court, being 
highly countenanced and apj^aaded by the beft £tt of piincea 
Rome ever law. 

Not to inquire after the produ&ions of the odier MgM, the 
ufeful labours of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny junior, will 
make the {OvItamMt ef Trejan more fiiQiou6 than all hlsfeiits 
of arms. If they arei left happy ii^ their lai^oage than< die 
anctentSy'lfk' other niffye&ji^ pefbaps, they have otenswtched 
them '; the hiftomns ii^ the delicacy of tkdir pblmcs, «nd 
the (mcere truth ^ th^ retattona ; and die orator iii .his 
wit and good Cenfe. IF we add to thefe Acytar^h^ )irko WMSt 
moft' oT fit vMAi^f \b Rome, and was honoured by TtajM nmk 
the confollhip,; and Quintilian,. who flenriffiedi a voiy titil# 
time N^re ; they iosay pais for At twi^ghc' of ledmkig ^ker 
the Ruf'Ctt of the Al^affam age, or rather be refeg^led s<> ^ 
giianneringta^r, which cafts a double lighD when It is j^ 
on the point of ea^piring. 

It is an obfervation of Sir William Temple, That all the 
ILacin books which we have 'till the end of Trajan, and all the 
Greek 'till the end of Marci;s Antoninus, have true and very 
eftimable value ; but that all, written (ince thst time, owe 
their price purely to our curiofity, and not their own worth 
andestsceUeiKEe.^ 

But the parity of the tqngue was long before corrupted^ 
and ended, in 8u- William Temple's judgment, with Velleius 
Paterculqs under Tiberius. The reafon he afSgns for this de» 
cay is, the ftrange refort of the ruder nations to Rome, aftec 
the conquef^ of their own country. 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flocked m multitudes both to 
the army and the city, after the reducing of thofe parts by 
Julius Caefar, Auguftus, and Tiberius, as many Spaniards and 
oyrians had done before on the like account ; but the jgreateft 
confluence of foreigners followed upon the viiflories otTrajan 
in the eaft, and his eftablifhrnent of the three new provinces, 
Armenia, Ailyria^ and Mefo|K)t«nia« Aud chough Adrian vo« 

* l«nuri|f 



kintarily relinquUhed theie-new acqaifitsons, jret the prodigi- 
otts fwartns of the natives, who hsKl waited on his predecef* 
fisrs triumphs^ were ftill obliged to live in Rome in the con« 
^tten of (laves* 

The greateft port of the fiicceeding princes, who found it to 
hard an encerprize to defend their own territories, had little 
leifiire or concern to goard the pofleffiona; of the mufes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoie verfes of his panegyric on Stilico, . 

Hwcfrifat redeuut arteif, fiU^ibut ittd^ 
Ingeniis Mftritmr iter, dffpe^aqw Mufs 

is gQilty of a sreat piece of flattery, in making that minifter 
the reftorer ofpoiite ftudies, when it is plain, mat in his time 
(under Honorius) were the laft firugglings of the Roman ftate. 

The Goths and Vandals^ who fpoa carried all before them, 
might eadly fright learning and jfciences off the ftase, fince 
they wer^ alre^y fo mucl^ out of coun^nance ; and thus r6n« 
der the cpnquerors of the univerfe as rough and illiterate as 
their firft progenitors. 

In this manner, the inundations x>f the barbarous people 
proved equally faui to arts and empire ; and Rome herfelf, 
when (he ceafed to be the miftreis of the world^ iq ? little 
«me quite forgot to fpeak Latin. 
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IT it ^n obvioiis remirk, that the ftrongeft body own its 
vigor, in a great iticaforc, to the very milk it received hji 
its infancy, and to the firft knitting of the joints : Th^t the 
moi ftately trees,* and the faireft herbs and powers, are be* 
holden for their ihade and h^aaty to the hand that ^rft Axed 
them in an agreeable foil $ an advantage^ wfakh, if they hap? 
pen to wjuit, they ieldom fail to degenerate into wildnefi, and 
TO aSame a nature qmte difierent Tronx their proper fpeetes. 
Every one knows bow to apply the fame obfervation to morals, 
who has the fenfe to diftover it in natnrais. Hence the moft 
renowne.<tl people in ftory are thofe whofe l4wgivers thoog^t 
it their npbleft and moft i^iportant work, to prefcribe rules 
for the early inftitution of youth. On tt|is bafiS| Lycorgus 
fonnded the glorious difcipline of the Spartans, which conti* 
nned for five bqndred years without any conuderable viola* 
tion. '^ The Indian Brachmans had a ftrain beyond all the 
*^ wit of Greece, beginning their care of mankind cv^ befons 
'' their bUih^ and employing much thouj^t and dtltgence a* 
'^ bout the diet and eterxainment of their breeding women | 
^^ fofar as to fumilh them with pleafant imaginatiohS| to comi* 
** pofe their mbds and thetr fleep with the heft tamper, di|* 
*' ring the time they carried their burthen *.'• 

Piuurch feverely reprehends die eondud of Numa, that, in 
his fettlie^ent of the Roman ftate, he did not in tbt firft place 
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provide and cqnftitute nileis for the education of children i 
and makes the remiflhefs in this early difcipline the chief 
caufe of the fedidous and turbulent temper of that people, and 
what contributed highly to the ruin of the commonwealth *i 
Xhus niuchy indeed, feems to be agreed on by the latter hifto* 
rians, that, in the loofer times of the empire, the fhamcful nc* 
gligence of parents and inftru&ors, with its nectary confp- 
jquence, the^ corruption* and decay of' morality and good let- 
ters, ffcruck a very g^eat blow towards the diflblving of that 
glorious fabric. But in the riling ages of Rome» while their, 
brimitive integrity and virtue flouriihed with their arms and 
command, the training up of yoi)th was looked on as a mo{| 
facred dqty ; arid they thought tliemf^Wes In the higheft man- 
ner obliged to leave fit fuccefTors to the empire of the world. 
So that, upon a fhortfurv^y of the whole method of difcipline^ 
from the birth to the entrance on public bufinefs, they will 
jfippear fo far to have eacceeded th^ w|fdom ai)d care pf other 
pations, as to contend for ^bis glory even with the ancient 
Spartans, wboni Plutarch has magnified fp n}uc)i t^eyqnd them : 
efpecially, if we agree with a great judge, that the talcing n^ 
(care abo^it fhe leaguing, but only about the livfss and man- 
ners of childrcp^ may bf juf^ly thought a defed in Lycurgus's 
{nftitution f • 

Quintilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de OratoriBus, gives 
an excellent accpunt of the old way of breeding children, and 
|ets it off with great advantage^ Iff comparing it with the mo<-' 
jdern. 

'' As fqon as the child was born, he wais not given in chargf 
'' to an hired nurfe, to live with her in fome pitiful hole that 
f^' ferved her for lodgipgs, but was brought iip in the lap and 
'^ bofpm of the mother, who reckoned it among hj^r chief coui- 
f* mendations, \o keep the houfe, and attend oa the children. 
f Some ancient matron was pitched on out of the neighbours, 
'^ whofe life and manners rendered her worthy of that office, 
'< to whofe care the children of every fapiily were committed ; 
y before whom it was reckoned the mod heinous thing in the 
<f world to fpeak an ill wofd, or tp do an ill a<^ion. Nor had 
^< fli'e an eye only on their inftru6lion, and the bufinefs that 
f' they were to follow, but with an equal modefly and gravity 
y ihe regulated their very divertifcmentsand recreations. Thus 

« Cornelia^ 
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y Cornelia, Aurclia, and Attica^ mothers to the Gracahi, Ju* 
** lius Caefar, and Auguftus, arc reported to have undertakeit 
" the office of aovernefles, and. to have employed themfelves 
** ID the education of ndblemen's children. The ftridnefs and 
\* feverity of fuch ah ioftitntion had this very good defign ^ 
\* that the mind^ being thus preferred in' its primitive inno^ 
''' ctnce and integrity, and not debauched by Ul ciiftom or ill 
** example, might appty itfelf with the greiteft willhignefs td 
'* h'berai arris, and ,embr^ce them with all its powers and fa« 
'^ culties. That, whether it was particularly incliiled either t€^ 
** the profeffion of arms, or to the underftanding of the law; 
** or to the pradice of eloquence^ it might make that its only 
\* bufinefs, and greedily drink In the whote knowledge of thid 
*' favourite ftudy. . ^ 

** But naw the yoilag infant is given in cbar^ to fome poor 
*' Graeciart wench, and ofie or two of the ferving^men, per* 
** haps; arc joined in .the commiffion ; generally the meaneft 
\* asid moft ill-bred of the whole pack; and fuch as are unfie 
^' for any ferions>isfioefs. From the fioriesand tattle of fuch' 
f' fine companioifs, the foft £(nd Hexlble nature muft take itir 
<' firft impreffion and bent-. Over the whole family there is not 
<< the leaft cafe, taken cSythzt is faid or donie before the child ; 
^* white the very paretxts, inftead of inuring their dear little 
^* ones 16 virtue and mcidefty; accuitpm them; on the quite 
\* contrary, to licentioufnefs and wantonnefs, the natural re«^ 
<< fblt of which; is a fettled" impudence, and a contempt of 
•* thofe very parents, and every body clfcrf'' . 

Thus, although the care axtd inftroc^ion of j^outh; amongf 
the old Romans, had been provided for by the pubKc iawb, asf 
m the' Spartan ftate, yet the voluntary diligence of parent^ 
%ould have made all ftich regulations fbperfluou^. 

Among the domeftic cares, it will not be from the purpole 
to take particular notice of one; which required little troubW 
or difficulty; and yet proved as beneficial and ferviceable as an/ 
dther inftitutioii : I mean the ufmg children to fpeak the lan- 
guage porely at firft, by lettingthem hear nothing but the tru-*' 
eft and moft proper phrafe. JBy this only advantage feveral 
performs arrived at the brdinary repute in the forum; who wer^ 
fo unhappy as to want many other qualifications. 

TuUy faysy that the Gracchi were educated, nohtam ingre* 
^h qidm in/ermone matrts .- And he reports of C. Curio, who' 
>vas reckoned the third orator of his time, thai he iinderftood 
no poet, had read no books of elocfuehce, had made no Mftoricaf 
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€Me€doti%, and had no knowledge 6f the puUtc dr private paM 
df tbt kw. The only thidgr which gained him his applaufe 
was a clean fluning phraie, and a hidden (piicknefs and fluency 
6f expreffion. This be got purely by the benefit of his private 
^ducatioh' ; being lifed to Aach a correft and poliflied way of 
faking in the boufc where he was brought Up *• 
' For ipafters; in the Srft place, they h^ the Literatoresj or 
VpttfifMrtFttU who taught the children to read and w^ite : To 
thefe they were committed about the age of fix or feven 
years f . Being come from under their care, they, were fent 
to the grammar fchools, to learn the art of Ipeaking well, and> 
the underftanding of authors ;> or more frecpendy^in the houfe 
of great men, feme eminent grammarian wae entertained for 
Aat^employment. 

It is pleafant to cenfider, what prudence was ufed in thefe 
early years to inftil into the children's miiids a love and in* 
dination to the forum, whence th^y were toexpe& the greateik 
fliare of their honours and preferment^. For Cicero tells Atticus^* 
In his fecond book Je Legibus^ that when they were boys, they 
ufed to learn the famous law^ . of the twelve tables by heart 
in the fame lUanner as they did an eaiceilent poem. And PJu* 
tarch relates in his life of the younger Cato, that the vtvf 
children had a pby, in which they aded pleadings of caufes- 
before the judges \ accnfing one another, and carryiag the 
condemned party to prifon. 

The mafters already mentioned, together with the inftrudora 
lU the feveral for t& of manly exercifes, foi* the ini|MK>ying of 
their natural ftrength and force, do not properly deierve Uiat 
name, if fet in view with the rhetoricians and philofophers ;• 
who, after that reafon had difplayed her iiiicukies^ and efta- 
blilhed her command, were ednployed to cultivate and adom- 
the advantages of nature, and to give the laft hand toward the 
forming t>f a Roman citizen. Few perfons made any great fi^ 
gore on the fcene of a&ion in their own time, or in biftoiy 
afterwards, who^ betides the conftant frequenting of public 
le&ures, did not Iceep with them in the houfe (bine eminent 
^ofefibr of oratory or wifdom. 

I have often thought, that one main reafon of the prodigi-r 
ous progrefs made by young gentlemen under thefe pHvate 
sotors^ was the perfect love and endi^arment which we find 
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it hav^ bcMSn between maftcr ftod icholar^ by which tteans 
government and inftm&Mn proceeded in the fweeteft and ea- 
heft way. All peifons m the ba^y ages of Rome had the 
fame honour and refped for their teachers as Peditts had for 
hi$ matter, Cornulus the ftoic^ i4 whcnn, addrefling himfelf in 
his firft fat^r, he thKU. admirably delcribes hk own .love and 
piety to his goveraoiT, and the ilriA friendlhip that was be- 
tween them. 

Cum^e ittt OnAiguum tfi^ 6 i}itM nefcius irrar 
Dsduck trepldas ramfa in ^^mj^ita menter^ 
Metibifuppo/ui: teneros tufitfcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornufe,Jmu; tunc falkre folen 
Jpp^fitM ifttertdi ext€Hdit regula m&res ; 
Et premitur nUiorte amnmi, vhtcique labvratp 
Artificemque tik duett /lib potlke vulfum. 
Tecum etemm longos mermni canfwnere foles ; 
Et tecum primas epuHs iecerpere noiies. 
,Unum opus, ^ reauiem pariter £fp<mibus ambo, 
Atfue v'erecundd faxamusferia menfd. 
. Nw eqtadem hoc Hubttes amborum fiedere certo 
Con/entire £esy & ab un9jukre duct. . 
Nojfra vel Mquati fujpettdtt tempora librS 
Parca tenaic veri, feu natafidelibus hora 
Dividit in Cemuios concordia fata duorum; 
Saturnumque gravem mjiro J we frcgimus uni. 
Nefcio quod, certi eft quod me tibt temperat aftrunik- 

I ' 
Juft at the age when manhood fet me free^ 
i then deposed myfblf, and left the reins to thee ^ 
On thy wife bofom I reposM my head. 
And by my better Socrates was bred* 
Then thy ftraight rule fet virtue in my fight. 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reafon took the bent. of thy command. 
Was fprmM and poIiihM by thy flctlful hand. 
Long fummer days thy precepts I rehearfe. 
And winter nights were (borf in our converfe^ 
One was our labour, one was our repofe y 
One frugal fupper did our ftudi(?s clofe. . " 
Sure on biir birth Tome friendly planet (hone|L' 
And^ as our ibuls, our horofcope was one : 
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Wtotber die mounting ewins did heay'n adorn/ 
Or with the rifmg bahace we Wdre born ; 
Both have the fame impreffion fro<n above. 
And both have Saturn's rage rep^lPd by Jove. 
What ftar I know not) but Tome ftar^ 1 fiad^ 
Has giv'n thee an alcendant o^ef my mindt 

Mr Drydem'V 

Nor was the reverence paid by the public to the iriformers 
of youth iefe remarkable thab the efteem and duty of their 
filiohirs. Which makes Juvenal t^reak out ihto that"^ elegant 
r^ture z 

DU majorum umhris Umem i; fine poHdere -terfakit, 
Spirantefpie crocos, dr in umd perpetuum ver^ 
' fltti pnscsptarem foH^ voJaere farentu 
Bjfe hcQ *• 

In peace^ ye (hades of our great grandfiVes^ reff i 
Mo hea:vy earth your facred bones moleft. 
Sternal iprings and rifmg flow*rs adorn 
The reliques of each venerable urn : 
Who pious reverence to their tutors paid,- 
As parents honottr'td, and as gods d3ey'd. 

Mr. Cuarlbs Drydeit. 

At the age of feventeen years, the young gentlemen, when 
they put on the manly gov>n, were brought in a folemn manner 
to the forum, and entered in the ftudy of pleading : Not only. 
if they dbfigned to make this their chief prbfcffioh, but altho'' 
dieir inclinations lay rather to the camp : For we fcarce meet 
with any famous captain who was not a good fpeaker, or any 
eminent orator, who had not ferved fome time in the army. 
Thus it was reqtlifite for all ^fons, who had any thoughts of 
rifing^in the world, to make a good appearance, both at the 
bar and in the field'; bi^caufe, if the fuccefs of their valour 
and condud): fhould advance them to any confiderable poft, it 
would have' proved almcfl;' impoflible, without the advantage of 
eloquence, to nnihtain thSir auihbrity With the fenate and peo* 
pie; or^ if the force of their oratory iliouid iii time procure 
^ theni' 
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ihem tbefaommrafile bflkegof Praetor or Confute thejr wouU not 
have been b a capacity to undertake the govi^rnnient of the 
provinces (which fell to their Ihare at the expiration of thofe 
employiQenu) without fome experience in military commaiid. 

Yet becaufe the profeffion of arms was an art which would 
eafily give them an opportunity of fignalizing themfcl^esy and 
in which they wonlol almoft naturally excel, as occaiaons ihould 
be afterwards diFered for their fervice ; their whole application 
and endeavours wer^.direded at prefent to the ftudy of law 
and rhetoric^ as the foundations ef their future grandeur. 
Or, perhaps, they jiow and then made a eampaign^ as well for 
adiverGon from feveral labour3t as for their iaiprovement in 
martial difcipline. . 

In the Dialogue de Oratortbus^ wc^have a very good account 
of this admiilion of young gentlemen into the forum, and of 
the neceflity of fucb a courfe in the commonwealth ; which, 
coming from fo great: a mafter, cannot fail to be very perti* 
nent and inftru&tve. 

** Among our atuceftors,*' fays the author, ^^ the youth wb^ 
f' was defigned for the forum, and the pradice of eioqueoce, 
^' being now fumiihed with the liberal artB, and the advan- 
^' tage'of a dbmeftic inftitution, was. brought by his father 
'^ or near relations to the moft celebrated orator in the dtyi 
'' Him he conftantly ufed to attend; and to be always preiient 
'^ at his performance of any kind, either, in judicial nutters, or 
" in the ordinary aiTemblies of the people : So. that by this 
^' means he learhed to engage in the laurels and contentions 
'' of the bar, and to approve himfelf at man at arms io the 
" wars of the pleaders. 

'^ For ui that ancient ^onfiitution of a mixed (late, when the 
^' differences were never referred te one fupreme perfon, the 
^* orators determined matters as they pleafed,by prevailing on the . 
*' minds of the ignorant multitude. Hence came the ambition 
^^ of popular applaufe : Hence the great variety of laws and 
f^ decrees ; Hence the tedious fpeeches and harangues of the 
'' magiftrates, fometimes carried on whole nights in the roftra : 
'^ Hence the frequent indictment and impleading of the powerful 
^' criminals, and the cxpodng of houfes to the violence and 
f' fury of the rabble : Hence the faAions of the nobility^ and 
" the conftant heats and bickerings between the fenate and peo- 
'^ pie. All which, though in great hieafure they diflraded the 
'* commonwealth, yet had this good effeiEb, that they exercifed 
'' and improved the eloquence ot thofe times^ by propoiiog the 
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*^ higbeft rewards of that ftucty. Bccaufe the more esccellent 
^' any perfon appeared in the art of fpeaking, the more cafily be 
^ arrived at honours and employments ; the more he farpafled 
** his colleague in the fame office, the greater was his favour 
^^ with the leading men of the city^ his authority with the 
'^ fenate, and his renown and efieem among the commoosr 
^' Theie men were courted and waited on hy cheats even of 
^* foreign nations : Thefe, when they undertook the command 
^^ of provinces, the very magiftrates reverenced at their depart- 
^* ure, and adored at their return : Thefe the bigheft offices 
^^ of prastor or confvil feemed to reouire and call for, and court 
^^ their acceptance : Thefe, when m a private ftation, abated 
'' very little of their authority, while th^ guided both the fe« 
^< nate ^nd the people by their counfel. For they took this for 
*^ an infallible maxim^ that without eloquence it was impoili- 
^^ ble either to attain or to defend a confiderable truft in the 
^* commonwealth : And no wonder, when they were drawn 
^^ to bufinefs even ^gainft their will, and compelled to fliew 
f their parts in public. When it was reckoned bgt Ian ordina- 
'^ ry matter to deliver one's opinion in fliort before the (mate, 
^^ unlefs a n^an could maintain and. improve it with the en- 
^ gaging ornaments of wit and elegance. When if thef had 
^< contra^d an envy or fufpicion, they were to anfwer the 
f* accufer's charge in perfon. When they could not fo much 
*^ as give their evidence, as to public pnatters, in writing, but 
*^ were obliged to appear in court, and deliver it with their own 
^* mouth : oo that there was not only % vaft encouragement, 
** out even a neceflity of eloquence. To be a fine fpeaker 
<< was counted brave and glorious ; on the other hand, to a& 
^^ only a mute perfon on the public ftage was fcand^lous and 
*' reproachful. And thus a fenfe of hoooufy dud defire of 
i* avoiding infamy, w^s a main iQcitement to their endeavours 
^* to tbefe (^ies ; left they (hould be reckoned among the cli« 
#< ents rather than among the patrons ; left the numerous de- 
f^ pendences tranfmitted to them from their anceftors fliould 
#^ now at laft pafs into other families for want erf* an able fup« 
'< porter % left, like a fort of ufelefs and unprofitable creatures^ 
f< they fhpuld either be fruftrated in their pretenfions to ho- 
f ^ nour and preferments, or elfe difgrace themfelves and their 
i% office by the mifcarriages of their adminiftration.'^ 

CraiTus and Antonius, the two chief managers of the dif* 
<ourfe in Tuliy's firft book de OratorCf are reprefented as very 
oppofite in ttieir jiHlgmenU| <;oocerning the neceiTary^improve- 
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iifcnti of an ^ccomplifhcd orator. The fohnier denies iany pcr- 
fon the honour of his riame^ vho does not poflefs^ in fome 
degree, all the qualities, both native and acquired, that enter 
in CO the compodtion of a general fcholar. The force of his 
argnment lies in this, That an orator ought to be able to de* 
liver himfelf copioufly on all manner of fubjedts ; and he doe» 
nor fee how any one can anfwer this chara&er, without fome 
excellency in all t^ie^myfteries of arts and learning, as well 
as in the happy endowments of nature. Yet he would noc 
have thefe acquiiltions (it fo loofe about him, as to be laid 
open tn the bottom on every occaGon ; but that (as a great 
man exprefleth it) they ihould rather be enamelled in his mind^ 
than embofled upon it. That, as the critics in gaits and gef- 
tures will eaiily difcover, by the comportment of a man's bo- 
dy, whether he has learned to dance, though he does not prac« 
tife his art in his ordinary motion ; fo an orator, when he de- 
livers himfelf on any fubje&, will eafily make it appear whe. 
ther he has a full underftanding of the particular arc or facuU 
ty on which the caufe depends^ though he does not difcourfii 
of it in the manner of a philofopher or a mechanic. Antonlus^ 
on the other hapd, refleOing ou the fl^ortnefs of human life; 
and bow great a part of it is commonly taken up in the attain*^ 
ment of but a few part^ of knowledge, is inclined to believe^ 
that oratory does not require the necelfary attendance of its 
fifter arts ; but that a man may be able ta profecute a theme 
of any kind, without a train of fciences,, and the advantages 
of a learned inftitution. That as few perfons are to feek 
in the cultivating of their land, or the contrivance and ele- 
gance of their gardens, though they never read CatQ de Re 
Rujttca^ or Mago ihe Carthaginian ; fo an orator ,may ha- 
rangue, with a great deal of reafon and truth, on a fubjed 
taken from any part of knowledge, without any further ac- 
quaintance with the nicer (peculations, than his common fenfe 
and underftanding, improved by experience and converfation> 
Ihall lead him to : •' For who eVer (fays he) when he comes 
** to move the affeftions of the judges or people, ftops at this, 
*' that he hath not philofophy enough to dive into the firft 
•' fprings of the paffions, and to difcover their various na- 
*< ttires ktiA operations i BeGdes, at this rate we muft quite 
•* lay afide the way of raifing pity la the audience, by repre- 
^' fenting the mifery of a diihreired party, or defcribing (per- 
^ baps) the (lavery which he endures; v^hen philofophy tells 

' F *^ us, 
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*[ us, That a good man can nei^er be miferabli;, and that 
/* virtue is always abfoluieiy free/' 

Now as Cicero, ^yithout doubt, fat himfelf for the picture, 
which, in Cralius's name, he there draws of an orator, and 
therefore ftrengthens his arguments by his own example as 
well as his judgment*; To An ton i us, in the next dialogue, does 
not flick to awn, that his former aifcrtion was rather taken up 
for the fake of difputing and encountering his rival, than to 
deliver 'the juft fentiments of his mind. And therefore, the 
genteel education, in the politer ages of Rome, being wholly 
direded to the bar, it feems probable, that no part of ufeful 
knowledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of 
the main ftudy ; and that all the other arts were courted, 
though not with an equal pafTion. And upon the whole it 
appears, that a ftrange ailiduity, and unwearied application, 
were the very life and foul of their defigns. When their 
hiftorians defcribe an extraordinary man, this always enters 
into his character as an efTential part of it, that he was incrt^ 
dibili indujirid^ dUlgentiJ Jingularl ,* " of incredible indultry, 
" of fingular diligence *."'' And Cato, in Salluft, tells the 
Senate, that it was not the arms fo much as the induilry of 
their anceftors, which advanced the grandeur of Rome : So 
that the founders aad regulators of this ftate, in making dili- 
gence and labour neceifary qualifications of a citizen, took -the 
lame'courfe as the poets will have Jupiter to have thought 
on, when he fucceeded to the government over the primitive 
mortals : 



Pater ipfe colendt 



JiaudfadUm ejfe vlam volult ; primufque per art em 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda^ 
Nee torpere gravl paf/uffua regna veterno f. 

To confirm the opinion of their extreme induflry and per- 
petual fludy and labour, it may not feem impertinent i!o in- 
ibncc in the three common exercifes of tranflating, declaim- 
ing, and reciting. 

Tranflation, the ancient orators of Rome looked on as a moft 
Uleful, though a moft laborious employment. All pcrfons that 

applied 
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applied themfelves to the bar, commonly propofed fomc one 
orator of Greece for their couftant pattern ; cither Lylias, Hy. 
pcrides, Demoflhcnes, or ^(chines, as their genius was incli- 
ned. Him they continually ftudied, and, to rendier them- 
felves abfolutely mailers of his excellencies, were always ma- 
king him fpeak their own tongue. This Cicero, Qjiintilian, 
and Pliny junior, enjoin as an indifpcnfable dufy, in order 
to the acquiring any talent in eloquence. And ihe firft of 
thefe great men, helides his nlany verfions of the orators for 
his private ufe, obliged the public with the tranflation of fe- 
veral parts of Plato and Xenophon in profe, and of Homer 
and Aratus in verfc. ' 

As to declaiming, this was not the only main thing at 
which they laboured qnder the maffers of rhetoric, but what 
they pradlifed long after ihey undertook rtz\ c^w^t^i, and had 
gained -a confiderable name in the forum. Suetonius, in his 
book of Famous Rhetoricians, tells us, that Cicero declaithed in 
Greek till he was eledted Prxtor, and in Latin till near his 
death : That Pompcy the Great, juft at the breaking out of 
the civil war, refumed his old cxercife of declaiming, that he' 
might the more eafily be able td deal with Curio, who under* 
took thp defence of Caefar's cauTe, in his public Harangues : 
That Mark Anthony and Auguflus did not lay adde this cu- 
ftoin> even when they were engaged in the fiege of Mutina : 
And that Nero was not only conflant at his declamations, 
while in a private ftation, byt for the firft year after his ad- 
vancement to the empire* 

It is worth remarking, that the fubjeft of thefe old decla-t. 
mations was not a mere fanciful Thcfis, but a cafe which 
might probably be brought into the courts of judicature. The 
contrary praftice, which crept into foaie fchools after the 
Auguftan age, to the great debaling of eloquence, is what 
Petronius inveighs fo fevereiy againtt, in the beginning of his 
Satyricon, in a llrain fo elegant, that it would lofe a great pare 
of the grace and fpirit in arny trandation. 

When I fpeak of recitation, I intend not to infift on the 
public performances of the poets in that kind, for which pur- 
pofe they commonly borrowed the houfe of fome of their 
noblelt patrons, and carried on the whole matter before a v ill 
concourfe of people, and with abundance of cerc^mony. Tot, 
confidering the ordinary circuinibnces of men of that pro^ 
feflion^ this may be thought not fo njuch the effed of an ni- 

F a ' duUjri- 
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duftrious temper^ as the neceiTary way of raifing a name a« 
hiong the wits, and getting a tolerable livelihood. And it ia 
evident, that, under feme princes, the moft celebrated of thia 
tribe, for all their trouble and pains in proclaiming their 
parts to the multitude, could hardly keep tbemfelves from 
ftarving, as Juvenal obferyes of Statins : 



Sed chm f regit fub/ellia verfu. 



E/urit, inta^am Paridi niji vendit Jgavcn. 

I would mean, therteforei the rehearfal of all manner of 
compofltions in profe or verfe, performed by men of fome 
rank and quality, before they obliged the world with their 
publication. This was ordinarily done in a meeting of friends 
and acquaintance, and now and then with the admiflion of a 
more numerous audience. The deiiga they chiefly aimed at 
was the correction s^nd improvement of the piece* For the 
author, having a greater awe and concern upon him on thefe 
occafions than at other times^ muft needs t^ke more notice 
of every word and fentence, while he fpoke them before the 
company, than he did in the compofure, or in the common 
fupervifaL Befides^ he had the advantage of all his friends * 
judgn^ents, whether intimated to him aUerwards in private 
conference, or tacitly declared at the recital by their looks 
and nods, wikh many other tokens of diflike and approbation. 
In the fuller auditories he had the benefit of feeing what 
took or what did not take with the people ; whofe common 
fuffrage was of fo great authority, in this cafe, that Ppmponius 
Secundus, ^ celebrated author of tragedies, when he confulted 
with his friends about the polling any of his writings, if 
they happened to difler in their opinion about the elegance, 
luftnefs, and propriety of any thought or cxpreflion, ufed 
always to fay, y^Z) POPULUM PROVOCO, I AP- 
PEAL TO THE PEOPLE, as the beft deciders of 
the controverfy *. 

The example of the young Pliny, in this pradlice, is veryob- 
ferv^ble, and the account which we have of it is given us by 
^liinfelf. << I omit,'' fays he,i-<' no way or method that may feen^ 
1' proper for corre&ion : And firft I take a ftridb view of what 

Ml 
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^ I have written, and confider thoroughly of the whole piece^ 
" In the next place, I read it over to two or three friends ; 
'< and foon after fend it to others for the benefit of their ob* 
*' fet* vatioDs. If 1 am in any doubt concerning their criticifmsy 
^ I cake in the afliftance of one or two befides myfelf to judge 
^ and debate the matter. Laft of all, I recite before a great 
" number ; and this i$ the time that I furniih myfelf with the 
" fevereft emendations ♦/' 

It might be a farther pleafure on this fubjed, to defcribe the 
whole iuftitution and courfe of ftudy of the moft famous Ro* 
mmsy with their gradual advances to thofe virtues and attain- 
ments, whith we ftill admire in their ftory. But the account 
which Cicero gives of himfelf in his Brutus, and fome hints 
from other parts of his works, will excufe, if not commend 
the omiffion of alt the reft. And it is no ordinary happinefs, 
that we are obliged with the hiftory of that excellent perfon 
fron) his own hand» whom we muft certainly pitch upon for 
the firft and greateft example^ if we were beholden only to the 
relations of other men. 

For fome time after his admiffion to the forum, he was a 
conftant auditor of the beft pleaders, whenever they fpoke in 
poblic. TL^^ty day he fpent feveral hours in writing, read- 
'^% and improving his invention, befides the exercifes he 
performed in the art of oratory. For the knowledge of the 
civil law, he applied himfelf with all imaginable diligence to 
% Scsvola, the moft celebrated profeiTor of that fcience, who, 
tnough he did net make it his bufinefs to procure fcholars, yet 
he was very ready and willing to aflift fuch perfons in this ftu- 
^ as deiired his advice and diredions. It was to this Scae- 
vola that Cicero's father, when he put him on his manly gown, 
committed his fon, with a ftri& charge never to ftir from him^ 
hut on extraordinary accounts. 

About the jpth year of his age, in the heat of the conten-' 
tioQ between Marius and Sylla, when the courts of judicature 
^ere (hut up, and all things in confufion, Philo the prince of 
the academy leaving Athens, on occafion of the Mithridatic 
^^f took up his relidence in Rome. Cicero wholly refigued 
l^'iifelf to'his inftitution, having now fixed the bent of his 
thoughts and inclinations to philofophy^ to which he gave the 

mor^ 
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ipore diligent attendance, becaufe the diAra^ons of the tim^ 
gave hioi lictie reaibn to hope, that the judicial procefs, and! 
tne regular coorfe of the laws^ would ever be reftored to their 
former vigour. Yet not entirely to forfake his oratory , at the 
iame time he made his applicptions to Molo the Khodian, a 
famoos pleader and mafter of rhetoric^ 

Sylla being now the fecond time advanced againft Mitbri* 
dates, the city was not much diftorbed with arms for three 
years together. During this interval, Cicero, wuh unwearied 
dilffiexKe, mudt his advances day and night in all manner 
of learriing, having now the benefit of a new inftru&orij 
Dk)dotus tlie ftoic, who lived and died in his houfe^ To thi^ 
nulter, befides his improvement in otiier ufeful parts of 
knowledge, he was particularly obliged /or keeping him con- 
tinually exerci/ed in logic, which he calls a concift and c^mpaci 
l^ind of eloquence, 

■ But, though engaged at the fame time in fo mapy and fuch 
diificFcnt faciflfies, he let. np. day* flip- without fome perform- 
ance in oratory i declaiming conuantly wjth the beft antago- 
niftsbe could light on m^^g the ftodents, .In this ex^rcife 
iie did not ftick to any one language, but fonteiimes made ufe 
of I^tin, ipmetime» of Greek ; and indeed more frequently o^ 
the latter, either becaufe the beauties and ornaments of tbd 
<jreek fiile would by this- means grow 6> natural, as eafily tc 
be imitated in his own tongue ;' or becaufe his Grscian ma* 
Iters would not be fuch proper Judges of his ilile and method] 
nor fo well able to corred his ^ilures, if h^ delivered himfeli 
in any other than their native language* 

Upon Sylla's vidorious return, and his fettlement of ihc 
commonwealth, the lawyers recovered th^if pra&ice, and th( 
ordinary courfe of judicial matters was revived ; And then i: 
Was that Cicero came to the bar, and undertook the patroa 
age of public and pHvatye caufes. His.firft oration, in a fubl'n 
judgment, was the defence of Sextus Rofcius, profecjtsc 
by no kfs a man than the dictator bimfelf, which was ih< 
reafbn that none of the old ftaunch advocates dared appeal 
in his behalf. Cicero car;-ied the caufe, ro his great honour 
being now about iix or feven-and^twe^aty j and having i>e 
haved hinifelf lb remarkably well in his firft enterprile, ther 
was no bufinefs thought too weighty or dii&cult for his ma 
nagement. 

He found himfclf at this time to labour under. a very wca 
conititutjon, to which was added the natural default in hi 
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make, of a long and thin neck \ So that in probability the la- 
bour and ftraining of the body, required in an oi^ator, couM 
n )C confift but with" manifeft danger of his life. This w«s 
efpetiatiy to be feared in him, becaufe he was ob(erved mfais 
pieadincrs to keep his voice always at the higheft.pltdii,:in a 
mod vehement and impetuoils tone, and at the fame time* to 
ufe a proportionable violence in his gefture and adion* . Upo|i 
this confideration, the phyficians and his neareft friends were 
continually urging him to lay adde all thoughts of a pitofeflioti 
which appeared To excremely prejudicial to his health. But Ci* 
cero fliewed faimfelf equally inflexible to the advice of theone^ 
and to the intreaties of the other ; and declared his refolutioa 
rather to run the rifque of any danger that might happen, than 
deprive himfclf of the glory which he might juftly challenge 
from the bar. 

Confirming himfelf in thi9 determination, he began to think^ 
that upon altering his nKkJe of fpeaking, and bringing his voice 
down to a lower and more moderate key, he might abate con- 
fKlerably of the heat and fury which now tranfported bimj 
•id by that means avoid the damage which feemeeTnow to 
tlireaten his defign. 

For the efieSing of the cure, he concluded on a journey 
into Greece : And io^ after be had made his name very con- 
TiiJcrable in the forum, by two years pleading, he left the city* 
Being arrived at Athens, he took up Jiis reiidence for fix months 
*ith the philofopher Atticus, the wifeft and moft noble affertor 
of the old academy : And here, under the diredSon of the great- 
cii niafter, he renewed his acquaintance with that part of learn- 
'^? which had been the conitant entertainment of his youth, 
at the fame time performing his exercifes in oratory under 
the care of Demetrius the Syrian, an eminent profcflor of the 
art of fpeaking. After this, he made a circuit round all Afia, 
\''ith fevcral of the moft celebrated orators and rhetoricians, 
*ho voluntarily offered him their company. 

But not f4tisfied with ail thefe advantages, he /ailed to Rhodes, 
and there entered himfelf once more among the fcholars of the 
famous Molo,whom he had formerly heard at^ome : One that, 
^^fides his admirable talent at pleading and penning, had a pe- 
culiar happinefs in marking and corrcding the defaults in any 
I^'rforqiance. It was to his inftitution that Cicero gratefully 
'Acknowledges he owed the retrenching of his juvenile heat and 
unbounded freedom of thought, which did not confift with 
the juft rules of an cxac'l and fevcrc method. 

Returning 
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Returning to Rome, aftet two fears abfetHre^ he appedre^ 
quite another man ; for his body, ftrengthened by exerclfej 
was come to a tolerable habit : His way of fpeaking feehied 
to have grown cool ; and his voice was rendered much eaiiet 
to himreif^ and much fweeter to the audience. Thus, abou< 
the one-and- thirtieth year of his age, he arrived at that full 
perfe&ion, which had fo long taken up his whole wiibes and 
endeavours, and which hath been^ ever fince, the admiracioa 
tr envy of the world. 
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Of ibe Buii-DiNo cf the City; 

WHILE we vieW the ofimnal of ftates and kingdoms^l 
(themoft delightful and furprifing paftof hiftory) we 
eatiljr difcem, as the'firft and faireft profpeft, the rife 
<>f the Jewifii and R,o(rian commonweatlths ; of which, as the 
former had the honour always to b^ eftceined the Favourite 
of Heaven, and the peculiar care of Divine Providence, fo the 
other had very good pretenfions to ftile herfelf the Darling 
of Fortune^ who feemed to exprefs a more than ordinary 
fondnefs for this her youngeft daughter, as if (he had de-, 
Cgned the three former monarchies purely for a foil to fet off 
this If tter. Their owo hiftoriahs rarely begin without a fie 
of wonder ; and, before they proceed to delineate the glori- 
ous fcene, give themfelvet the liberty of ftanding {{ill fome 
tim« lo admii^e at a diftance. 

£W the founder of the city and republic, authors tiave lon^ 
fince agreed on Romulus, the fon of Rhea Sylvia, and defcendanc 
^£neas,from whom his pedigree may be thus in (hort derived, 

G Uport 
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. Upon the final ruin and deftruAion ot iVoy b^ the Graecians, 
£neas, with a fmall number of followers, had the good fortune 
to fecure himfelf by flight. Hisefcape was very mu(^h couiite- 
iianc^(f by tbp etTemy^ lAafmttch as upoii alf occa^iotit be had ex- 
prefled his inclinations ro a peace, and to the reftoring di Helen, 
the unhappy caufe of the mifcbief. Sailing thus from Troy, af- 
ter a tedioin voyage, and great variety of adventures, he arrived 
Jt laft at Latium, a part of Italy fo called, i latendo^ or from lying 
hid ; being the place that Saturn^had chofe for his retirement, 
when expelled t)K kingdom of Crete by his rebelHous fon Ju- 
piter. Here applying himfelf to the king of the country^ at 
that time Latinos, hife obtained his only daughter, Lavinia, in 
znarriage ; and, upon the death of his father-in-law, was left 
an poi&ffion of the crown^. He renioved the imperial feat from 
• LaurentUm to Lavinium, a city which he had bOilr himfeff in 

- honour of his wife ; and upon his deceale foon after, the right 
of fucceflion refted in Afcanius, whether his fpn by a former 
\tnft, and the fame he brought with him from Troy, or another 
of that name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undeter- 
mined. Afcanias being under age,the government was entrufted 
in the hands of Lavtnia : But a»foon as he was grown up, be 
left his mother in pofleiHon of Laviaium ; and removing with 
part of the men,, laid the foundation of a new city along the 
lide of the mountain Albailus, trailed from thence Longa Alba* 
After him, by a fucceflion of eleven princes, the kingdom de- 
volved at laft to Procas. Procas at his death left two fons> Nu- 
miior and Aniulius ; of whom Amulius over-reaching his elder 
brother^ obliged him td quit hii claim to the crown, ^hich he 
thereupon fecured to himfelf; and to prevent all difturbance that 
might probably arifii to him cr his pofterity from the eider fa- 
mily, making away with all the males, he conftrained Numitnr's 
only daughter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her the habit of a veftal; 
and confeq^uently a vow of perpetual virginity. However, the 
princefs was foao after found with child,, and d'elivered of two ^ 
boys, Romulus and Rfrmus The tyrant being acquainted with ' 
the truth, immediately condemned his niece to ftrait impri- 
fonment, and the infants to be expored,.or carried and left in 
a ftrange place, where it was very improbable they ihould meet 
with any relief. The fervaiit,wh6 had the care of this inhuman 

%office, left the children at the bottom of a tree, by the bank 
of the river Tiber. ^ In this fad condition, thf y were caAlally 
difcovered by Fauffulus, the king's ihepherd ; who being whol- 
ly ignorant of the plot,, took the infant^ up^ and carried them 

home 
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home to \^% ^i£^ Laurentia, tg be nurfed with his own chiU 
dren *• This wife of his had ferinerly been a conimon pro- 
ihtute, called in Latin Lupa, which word likewife (Ignifying a 
ibe-wolfy gave occaiion to the ftory of their being iiuried by 
fuch a beafl ; tho' fome take the word.always in a literal fenfe^ 
and maintain that they really fubfifted fome time by fucking 
this creaxure, before xhey had the good fortune to be relieved 
by Fauibilus f* The boys as ibey grew up difcovering the 
natural greatnefs 6f their minds and thoughts, addided them-, 
felves to the generous exercifes of hunting » racing, taking qi 
robbersy aod liich*like ; and always expreiied a great detire of 
engaging ia any enterprife that appeared ha^ardo^s and no- 
ble {. Now diere happening a quarrel betwixt the herdfmens 
of Numitor and Ainnlius,the H>rmer lighting cafually on Kemus^ ' 
brought him before their rafter to be examined. Numicor^ 
learnmg from his own moiuh the ftrange c'urcumflance of his 
education and fortune^ eafiily guefled him to be oue of his 
grandfons* who had been expofed. He was foon conRF^ed in 
this conjedure iqpon the arrivaf of Fauftplus and llomulus ; 
when the whole buiinefs was laid open, upon confultation had, 
gaining over to their party a fufBcient number of the dif«iffed- 
ed citizens, they contrived to furprife Amulius, and re-eftablifh 
Numitor. This deOgn was foon after very happily put in exe-^ 
cution, the tyrant flain, and the old king reftored to a full en* 
joyment pf the crown f • The young princes had no fooner 
re-feate^ their grandfather in his throne but they began to 
think of procuring one for thenifelves. They had higher 
thoughts than to take op with|lie reverQon of a kingdom; and 
were unwilling to live hi AlbS^ becaufe they could not oovern 
there ; So taking with them their fofter-father, and what o- 
thers they could get together, they began the foundation of a 
new city, in the lame place where in their infancy they hacj 
been brought up y. The firft walls were fcarce finifhed when, 
upon a flight quarrel, theoccafion of which is varioufly report* 
^ by hiftorians^ the younger brother had the misfortune to 
be flain. Thus the whole power^ came into Rom ulus's hands ; 
who carrying on the remainder of the work, gave the city a 
name in alluuon to his own, and hath been-ever accounted the 
founder and patron of the Aooian commonwealth. 

G 2 CHAP; 
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C P A P. II, 
Of the Roman 4ffniu tmin the tiings^ 

THE witty hiftorian * had Tery good reafon to mtitle thf: 
reign of the kings the Infancy of Rome ; for it it certain, 
that under them flie was hardly able to find her own legs, 
;md at the heft had but a very feeble mbtioq. The greateft 
part of Romulus's time was taken up in making laws and re- 
gulations for the commonwealth : Three of hisftate defigns, I 
mean the afylum;, the rape of the Sabine virgins, and his ^z^ 
pf treating thofe few whom he conquered, as they far exceed* 
ed the politics of thofe times, fo they contributed in an extra- 
prdinary degree to the advancement of the new empire. But 
then Numa's long; reign ferved only for the ei(ablilhment of 
priefts and religious orders ; and in thofe three-and^forty 

Gars f Rome gained not fp much as one foot of ground* Tul* 
I Hoftilius was wholly employed in converting his fubjefti 
from the pleafins amufements of (bperlHtion to the rougher in* 
ftitudoti of martial difcipline ; Yet we find i^othing memorable 
irelated of his cobquelb ; only that, after a long and dubious 
war, the Rpraans entirely ruined their old mother Alba X* 
After him Ancus Martins, laying afide all thoughts of extend-^ 
ing the bounds of the empire, applied bxmfelf wholly toflrength- 
en and beautify the city ^ ; and efteemed %he commodiou(nef$ 
and magnificence of that the nolileft defign he could poflibly 
be engaged in. Tarquinius Prifcus, though not altogether fo 

3oiet as his pr^deceflor, yet confulted very little elle befides 
lie dignity of the fenate, and the majefty of the govern* 
ment ; for the increafe of which, he appointed the oma* 
ments and badges of the feveral officers, to diftinguifh them 
from the common people ||. A more peaceful temper ap* 
peared in Servius TuUius, M'kofe principal ftudy was to have 
an exzCt account of the ftates of the Romans; and, ac* 
cording to thofe, to divide them into tribes 4-, that fo they 
might contribute with juftice^nd proportion to the public ex* 
pences of the ftate« Tarquin the Proud^ ihough perhaps more 
f . . eng^cd 

* Florts ia the prefoce to bis biftory. f ^luti^ in the life of Numa. 
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engaged in wars than any of his predeceflbrs *, yet he had in 
his nature fuch a ftranoe compofition of the mofl extravagant 
vices, as muft neceiTanly have proved fatal to the growing 
tyranny i and bad not the death of the unfortunate Lncreda 
adniinifiered to the people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far' 
flighter matter would have ferved them for a fpecious reafon, 
to endeavour the aflertion of their rights. However, on this 
accident all were fuddenly tranfported with fuch a mixture of 
fury and cpnapaffion, th»t^ under the condud of Brutus and 
CdllatinuSy to whom the dying lady had recommended the re* 
v^nge of her injured honour f , ru(hing immediately upon the 
tyrant^ they eaj^pelLed him and his whole family. A new form 
4( government was now refolved on ; and, becaufe to live un* 
der a divided power carried fomethmg of complacency in tho 
profpeft J, they unanimoofly conferred the fupreme command 
on the two genaroos aflertors of their liberties §• Thus end* 
ed the royal adminiftration^ after it had continued about two 
hundred and fifty years. 

FloruSy in his refledioDs on this irft age of Rome^ cannot 
forbear applauding the happy fate of his country^ that ir 
ihoold be blefled^ in chat weak age^ with a fucceffion of 
^nces fe fortQn«cely dtf&rent in their aims and deiGgns ; as if 
heaven had purpofely adapted^em to the feverat exigencies 
of the ftate ^. And the famous Mochiavel is of the fame opi- 
nion |. But a judicious author 4-f hath lately obierved, that 
this difference cSF genius in die kings^ was fo far from pro- 
cartng any advantage to the Roman people^ that their fmall in* 
creafe, under that government, is referable to no other canfe. 
However, thus far we are aflured^ that thofe feven princes left 
behind them a dominion of no larger es^^tenc than that of 
Parma or Mantua, at preibnt. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP. III. 

Ofihe Roman Affairs^ from the Beginnirtg of the Confular 
Governmenty to tbejir/l Funic Wan 

THE tjrrant was no fooner expelled, but, as it ufually hap* 
pens, there was great plotting and defigning for his refto^ 
ration. Among feveral other young noblemtn, Bnitus^s two 
fons had engaged themfelves m the aflbciation : But the con* 
fpiracy being happily difcovered, and the traitors brought be* 
tore the confuls, in order to their puni|haient, Bmtus only, 
addreiing htmfetf' to his fons, and demanding whether they 
bad any defence to make againft the indidment, upon their 
filence, ordered them immediately to be beheaded ; and (lay. 
ioff htmfelf to fee the execution, committed the reft to the 
judgment of his colleague *• No aftioki zmong the old Ro« 
mans has made a greater ooife than this. It would be exceed* 
ing difficult to detern'me, whether it proceeded from a motion 
of heroic virtue, or the hardnefs of a cruel or unnatural hu* 
mour I or whether ambition had not as great a (hare in it at 
either. But though the flame was fo h^pily ftifled within the 
city, it foon broke out with greater fury abroad : fcf Tarquin 
was nat only received with all imaginable kindnefs and refpeft 
by the neighbouring ftates, but fupplied too with all necef* 
fiu-ies, in order to the recovery of his dominions. The moft 

E^werful prince in Italy was at diat time ^orfenna, king of 
etruria or Tufcany ; who, not content to furnifli him with the 
fame fupplies as the reft, approached with a numerous army in 
his behalf, to the very w;dl8 of Rome f* The city wa^. in 
great hazard of being taken, when an admiration of the vir- 
uie and gallant difpoution of the Romans induced the beGeger 
to a peace f. The moft remarkable inftances of this extraor- 
dinary courage, were Cocles, Mutius^ and Claelia. Cocles, when 
the Romans were beaten ba^k.in'an unfortunate fally, and the 
enemy made good their purfuit to the very brid^, only with the 
the afliftance of two perfons defended it aramft their whole 
power, till, his own party brdke it down behmd ; and then caft 
bimfiplf in hb armour into the river, and fwam over to the 

other 



other fide *. Matins having failed in an attempt upon Porfen« 
na's perfon^ and being brought before the kins to be examined^ 
tiiruft his right-hand, which had committed the miftake, into 
a pan of coals that ftood ready for the facrifice. Upon which 
generous adion he was difmifled without farther injury. As for 
Claeliai /be, with other noble virgins, had been delivered to the 
enemy for hoftages, on account of a truce ; when obtaining 
liberty to bathe themfelves in the Tiber, flie, getting on horfe* 
back before the reft, encouraged them to fol^w her thro* the 
water to the Romans ; though the conful generoufly fent them 
back to the enemy's camp« Porfenna bad no fooner drawn off 
bis army, but the Sabines and Latins joined in a confederacy 
againftl^me ; and tho^ they were extremely weakened by the 
defercjon <^ AppiusCbudius, who went over with five tfaoafand 
families to the Romans ; yet they could not be enrirely fubda- 
ed, till they received a fatal overthrow from Valerius Poplico» 
la f. But the.£qui and the Volfci, the moft obftinate of the 
Latins, and the continual enemies of Rome, carried on the 
remainder of the war for feveral years, till it was happily 
concluded by Lucius Quuitius, the famonsDidator taken from 
the plough, in lefs than fifteen days time : Upon which Flo« 
nu has this remark, That Ar made more than orihutry hafte U hu 
uafim/hed work %» But they that made the^reateft oppofitkMi 
ytxt the inhabitaniis of Veil, the head of Tufcany, a city not 
inferior to Rome either in fioie of arms, or multitude of fol- 
diers. They haj) contended with the Romans,, in a lox^ feriea 
of battles^ for glory and empire ; but having been weakened 
and brought down in feveral encounters, they were obliged to 
fecure tbemfelves within' their walls : And, after a ten years 
fi^ge, the town was forced and facked by Camillua $• In this 
manner were the Romans extending their conquefts, when the 
irruption of theGauUnade.aftrange alteration in the affairs of 
Italy. They were at this time befiegingClufium, a Tulcaa city. 
TheClofians fent to the Romans, dedring them to iiiterpofe by 
ambafladors on their behalf. Their requeft was eaGly granted; 
and three of the Fabii, perfons of the higbeft rank«in the city:, 
dilpatched for this purpofe to the Gallic camp. The Gauk» ia 
refpcfi to the nameof Rome^received them with all imaginable 
civility ; but could by no means be prevailed on to quit the 
fiege. Whereupon the ambafladors going into the town, and 
itncouraging the Clulians to a fally, one of them was feen per- 

fonally- 
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foasMf engaging in the a^on. This hdng contrary to the re- 
ceived law c^ nations, was refented in fo' high a manMr by 
the enemy, diat, bteaking up from before Clii{knn» the whole 
army marched directly toward Rome. About eleven ^i?es 
from the city, they met with the Roman army commanded by 
the miliury triboties, who engaging without afiy oi^der or diN 
cipline, received an entire defeat. ITpoo the arrival of this ill 
news: the greateft part of the inhabiunts immediately fled ; 
Thoie.that refolved to ftay, fortified themfelvet in the capitoL 
The Gauls Toon appeared at the city^gates i and deftroying all 
with fire and fword, carried on the uege of the cajntol with 
all imaguiable fury. At laft, refolving on a general aflault, 
they were difcovered by the cackling Si geefe that were kept 
far that purpofe ;- and as many at bad climbed th^ rampart 
were driven down by th^ valiant Manlius ; when Camillus, fet- 
dog upon them in the rear with twenty thoufand meb he got 
tMether about the country, gave them a total overthrow. 
The greateft part of thofe, diat efcaped out of the field, were 
cut off in ftraggling parties, by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boorina towiis and villages; The city had been fo entirely 
^aialiuied,that, upbn tte return of the people, they thought 
nf removing to Veil, a city ready built, and excellently pro^ 
Vided of all things : But being diverted from this defi|p^, by 
an omen (as they thought) they fet to the work with fuch ex«- 
craordinary diligence and application, that within the compafa 
of a year the whole city was rebuilt. They had fcarce gain- 
ed a breathing- time after their troubles, when the united 
powers of j^qui, Volfci, and other inhabitaxlts of Latium, at 
once hivaded their territories. But they were foon over- 
reached by a ftratagem of Gamillus,- and totally routed *• 

Nor bad the Samnitesiany better fate, tho' a peoplie very nu- 
merous, and of great experfence in war. The. contention with 
diem laAed no lefs than fifcy years f, when they were finally 
fididoed by Papirius Curfor %. The Tarentioe war that fol- 
lowed, put an end to the entire conqueit of Italy. Tarentum, 
a city of gfeat ftrength and beauty, I'eated on the Adriatic Tea, 
was efpecially remarkable for the commerce it maintained with 
noft of the neighbouring countries, as £pirus, IlIyricum,Sicilyy 
&c $. Among other ornaments of their city, they had a fpa«* 
ctous theatre for public fports, built hard by the fea-ihore. 
They haf^ned to be engaged in the celebration of fome fuch 

folemnity, 

• Pim^ in vit.*CWiK7iC f ^^^v^i ^^ <« ctp. i^. \ JCiv. lilh xo; $• Flw* 
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falemnity, wfaen^ upon fight of the Roman fleet that cafualiy 
failed by their coafts, imagining them to be enemies^ they im- 
mediately fet upon diem, and, killing the commander, rilled 
the greateit part of the veflelt. Ambafladars were foon dif- 
patched from Roifae to demand fatisfa£tion : But they met with 
as ill i reception as the fleets being difgracefuUy ttnt away 
without fo mikh as a hearing. Upon this, a war was foon 
commeiked between the ftates. The Tarentiiies were increa* 
fed by an ihcredible number of dlieS irom all parts : iSut he 
that m:tde the greated appearance in their behalf, was Pyrrhusi 
king of Epirus, the moft experienced general of his time* Be- 
(ides the cboiceft of his troops that ~ac€om|>anied him in the ex- 
pedition, be brought into the field a confidefable number o^ 
elephants, a fort of beafts fc^ce heard of till thstt tim<s in Ita^ 
ly. In the firft engagement, the Romans were in fair hopet 
of a viftory, when uie fortune of the day was ehtirely changed 
Upon the coming up of the elephants % who tnade fuch a pro- 
digious deftruftionin die Roman cavalry, that the whole army 
was oblieed to retire. But the politic general, having expe* 
rieoced lo weH the Roihan courage, immediately after the vie* 
toiy fent to offer conditiflfni fox' a peace, but was abfolutely 
refoTed. In the next battle the advantage wai on the Roman 
fide, who had not now fuch difmal apprehenfions of the ele^^ 
phants as before* However^ the bufinefs came to another eh> 
garment, when the elephants^ over-rtmning whole ranks of 
their own men, enraged by the cry of a young one that had 
been woiiiided, gave the Romans an abfolute vioory *• Twen* 
tjr-three thoufand of the enemy were killed f^ and Pyrrhus fi- 
nally expelled Italy. In this war the Romans had a fair op« 
portunicy to fubdue the other parts that remained unconquer- 
ed, under the pretext of allies to the Tarentines* So that at 
this time, about the 477th jrear of the building of the city %g 
they had made theinfelyes the entire matters ofltaly. 

I, , H chap; 
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Of the Roman Affairs from the Beginning ofihefirji Pu^ 
nic Wary to thefirjl Triumvirate. 

BU T the command of the continent could not fafisfy the 
Roman courage ; efpecially while they faw fo delicious an 
ifle as Sicily ,almoK within their reach : They only wafted an 
occafion to pafs the fea, when fortune prefented as fair an one 
as thfy could wi/b. The inhabitants of Meflinay a Sicilian city^ 
^ made grievous complaints to the fenate of the daily encroach- 
ments qf the Carthaginians, a people of vaft wealth and power^ 
and that had the fame deCgn on Sicily as the Romans *. A 
£eet was foon manned oUtfor their affiftance ; and, in two years 
time, no lefs than fifty cities Were brought over f . The en- 
tire conqueft of the iiland quickly followed ; and Sardinia and 
Corfica were taken in about the fame time by a feparate fqua* 
dron. And now^ under the command of Regulus and ManUus, 
the confuls, the war was tranflated into Africa. Three hundred 
forts and caftles were deftroyed in their march, and the vido- 
rious^ legions encamped under the very walls of Carthage. The 
enemy, reduced to (uch (traits, were obliged to apply themfelves 
to Xantippus, kidgof the Lacedemonians, the greateft captain 
of the age ; who invnediately marched to their affiftance with a 
numerous and well-difciplined army. In the very firft engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole power t 
Thirty thoufand were killed on the fpot, and fifteen thoufand, 
with their conful Regulus, taken prifoners. But as good fuccefs 
always encouraged th^ Romans to greater defigns, io a contrary 
event did but exafperate them the more. The new confals 
-were immediately difpatched with a powerful navy, and a fuf* 
ficient number of land forces. Several campaigns were now 
ivafted, without any confiderable advantage on either fide : Or 
if the Romans gained any thing. by their vidories, they general- 
ly loft as much by (hipwreck^ ; when, at laft, the whole power 
of both ftates being drawn together on the fea, the Cartha-- 
ginians were finally defeated^ with the lofs of 125 ifaips funk 

* Floras, Uh %. cttf. %. * f Entrof . tA. %. 
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b the engagement, 73 uken ; 31^000 men killed, aii4 Ij^ooo 
prifoners. Upen this they were compelled to fue for a peace ; 
which, after much intreaty, aifd upon very hard conditions^ 
WIS at laft obtained ^. 

But the Carthaginians had too ereat fpirits to fubmit tq fuch. 
umvaTonable terms any longer than their neceificies obliged 
them. In four years time f they had got together an army 
of 80,900 foot and 20,000 horfe %^ under uie command of 
the famous Hannibal ; who forcing a way through the Pyre* 
nzan mountains and the Alps, reputed till that time impaC* 
iable, de&ended with his vaft army into Italy. In foar fuc- 
cefli^re battles he defeated the Roman forces; in the laftof 
which, at Cannae, 40,000 of the latter were killed || ; and 
had he not been merely caft away by the envy and ill-will of 
bis own countrymen, it is more than poflible that he muft 
have entirely ruined the Roman ftate $ ; But fupplies of metx 
and money l)eing fometimes abfolutely denied him, and never , 
coming but very flowly, the Romans had fuch opportunities to 
lecniit, as they little expeded firom fe experienced an adverfa* 
ly. The wife management of Fabius Maximus was the firft re* 
vival of the Roman caufe. He knew very, well the ftrength of 
the enemy ; and therefore marched againft him without in* 
tending tc hazard a battle, but to wait conftaptly upon him, 
to firaiten his qpiarters, intercept his provifions, and fo make 
the viAoriaus army pine away with penury and want. With 
this defign, he always encamped upon the high hills, where the 
horfe could have no accefs to him : When they marched, ha 
did the fame ; but at fuch a diftance, as not to be compelled 
to an engagement. By this policy he fo broke Hannibal's ar« 
my, as to make him abfplutely de^air of getting any thing ia 
Italy 4.. But the conclufioa of the war was owing to the 
conduft of Scipio : He had before reduced all Spain into fub» 
jection ; and, now uking the fame courfe as Hannibal at .firft 
had done, he marched wite the ereateft part of the Roman for- 
ces into Africa ; and, carrying ail before>him to the vtty walls 
of Cvthage, obliged the enemy to caU home their general out 
of Italy for the defence of the city* Hannibal obeyed ; and 
both armies coming to an engagement, after % long difpute^ 
therein the cpmmanders and loldiers of both (ides are re* 
ported to have outdone themfelves, the vi&ory fell to the Ro* 

H 2 mans^ 
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nans* Whereupon the enemy were obliged once more to Tue 
ibr a pesice, which was again granted them^ though upon much 
lurder conditions than tefqre. 

The Romans, by the happy conclufion of this war, had io 
kigUy advanced themfelves in the opinion of the neighbociring 
ftates^ that the Athenians^ with the greateft mrt of Greece^ be* 
bg at this time miferably cnflaved by King Philq;>of Macedon^ 
IMianimoufly petitioned the fenate for affiftance. A fleet, with 
a fnfficient number of land forces, was prefently difpatched 
to their relief $ by whofe valour the tyrant, after feveral de« 
fsats, was compelled to reftore all Greece to their ancient Ii« 
berties, obligipg himfelf to pay an annual tribute to the con* 
querors *• 

Hannibal, after his late defeat, bad applied himfelf to Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, who at this time was making ffreat pre- 
parations againft the Romans. Acilius Glabrio was firft fent to 
oppofe IdiQy and had the 'fortune to give him fereral defeats ; 
when Cornelius Scipip, the Roman admiral, engaging with the 
king's forces at fea, under the command of Hannibd, entilv- 
)y ruined the whole fleet. Which vi^ory being iminediately 
followed by another as fignal at land, the effemtnatfe prince 
was contented to pqrchaie af^eace at the price of almoft half 
his kingdom f. 

The vidorious Rom^uis bad fcarce concluded the public re- 
joicings on account of the late foccefs, when the death of 
king Philip of Macedon prefented them with an occafion of a 
snore gloriQUS triumph. His fon Ferfes, that fucceeded| re- 
folving to break with the fen^^te^ applied himfelf wholly to ra;« 
fing forces, and procuring other necefiaries for a war. Ne« 
ver were greater appearances^ on the field than on both Odes, 
moit of the confiderable princes in the world being engaged in 
this quarrel. Bqt fortune ftill declared for the nomans, and 
the ereateft part of Perfes's prodigious army was cut off by the 
conlul^milius, and the king obliged to furrender himfelf into 
the hands of the conqueror %. Authors that writ^ of the four 
monarchies, here fix the end of the Ms^edonian empire. 

But I\pme could not think herfelf feeure amongft all thefe 
coaquefts, while her old. rivaj Carthage was yet ibnding : So 
that, upon a flight provocation, the city, after three years fiege, 
was taken, and utterly razed, by the valour ctf Publius Scipio, 
grandfon^ by adoption, to him that conquered Hannibal ||. 

Not 
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Not km^ 4fter, Actabiiy kiog of PergiMnus, dyinft witiioat 
iflue, left his vaft territories to the Roinaos *• And wiiat of 
Africa ranained oncoiMiiaercdy was for the moft part reduced 
in the Jugorthine war that unmediately followed ; Jugurtba 
himfclf^ after federal defeats^ being taken prifoner by Marios^ 
and brought m triumph to Rome f. 

And oow after the defeat of the Teutones and Cimbri, that 
bad made an inroad into Italy, with feveral leiTet conqoefts ia 
Alia ;^nd othei parts, th^ Mithridatic war, and the ciril war 
between Marius and Sylla, broke out both tn the fame year j:« 
Syila had been fent general againft Mithridatei king of Pontnsi 
who had feized on die greatett part of Aiia and Achaia in aqt 
boftile manner ; when, before he was got out of Italy, Sulpicius^i 
the tribune of the pepple, and one of Marius's fadion, pre* 
ferred a law to recad him, and to depute Marius in his room* 
Upon this, Sylla, leading back his army, and overthrowing Mar 
rius and Sulpicius in his way, having fettled affairs at Home, 
and banifhed the authors of the late [edition, returned to meet 
the foreign enemy ||. His firft exploit was the taking of A- 
thens, and ruining. the fa^us. tnol^in the haven § Piraeus. 
Afterwards, in two engagements, he killed and took near 
ijo,oQO pf the enemy^ and compelled Mithridates to fu^ for.^ 
truce 4* In the mean time, Marius^ beimr called home by Ai 
new confuls, had exercifed all manner of cruelty at Rome ; 
whereupon, taking the opportunity of the truce, Sylla once 
more marched back towards Italy. Marius was dead before hiff 
retarn ++ ; but his two fons, with the confuls, raifed feveral 
armies to oppofe him* But fome of the troops being drawq 
over to his party, and the others routed, he entered the city, and 
difpofed all things at his pleafure, afiuming the title and an* 
thority of a perpetual didator. But having regulated the date^ 
he laid down that office, and died in retirement :=• 

Mithridates had foon broke the late' truce, and invaded Bi^ 
thjnia and AQa with as great fury as ever ; when the Roman 
general, Lucullus, routing his vaft armies by land and fea^ 
chafed them quite out of iwa ; and had infallibly put an happy 
coaclofion to the war, had not fortune referved that glory for 
Pompey *o*. He being deputed in the room of Iiucullus, after 
the defeat of the new forces of Mithridates^ compelled him to 

fly 
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fly to his fathflr-in«law Tigranes, king of Armenia, Pompey fol- 
lowed with his army ; and ftruck fuch a terror into the whole 
kingdom, that Tigranes was conftrained, in a humble manner, 
to prefent himfelf to the general^ and offer his realm and for- 
tune to his difpbfal. At this time the Catilinarian confpiracy 
broke out, more famous for the obftinacy dian the number of 
the rebels ; but this was immediately extinguiflied by the timely 
care of Cicero, and the happy valour of Antony. The fenate^ 
upon the news of the extraordinary fuccefs of Pompey, were 
under fome apprehenfion of his afibding the fupreme com* 
mand at his return, and altering the cosftitution of the go* 
▼ernment. But when they &w mm difmifs his vaft army at 
Brundufium, and proceed in the reft of his journey to the city^ 
with no other company than his ordinary attenclants, they re- 
ceived him with all the expreflions of complacency and fatif. 
i^^on^ and honoured him with a fplendid triumph *• 



C H A R V, 

Of the Roman Affairs^ frm fbe Seginning of the jfrfi 
Triumvirate y to the End efthe Twelve Cafars. 

THE three perfons that at this time bore the greateft fway 
in the ftate, were Craflus, Poinpey, and Caefar. f he firft, 
by reaidn of his prodigious wealth ; Pompey, for bis power with 
the foldiers and feqate ; and Caefar;^ for his ad^iirable eloquence, 
and a peculiar noblenefs of fpirit. ' When now taking advan- 
tage of the confulihip of Ca^far, they entered into a folemn agree- 
nient to let nothing pafs in the commonweal^ without their 

{*omt approbation f * By virtue pf this aUiai^ceji the; hM in ^ 
ittle time procured themfelves the three beft provinces in the 
empire, Craflus Afia, Pompey Spain, andC^far Gfa\4. Pompey, 
for the better retaining his authority in the city, chofe to ma- 
nage his province by deputies X ; ^he other two entered on 
their governments in perfon. But Craflus foon after, in an ex- 
pedition he undertook againft the Parthians, had the ill fortune 
to lofe the greateft part of his army^ and was himfelf treache- 

roufly 
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rouflv mprdered *• In the mean time, Cxfar waspeirfdrming 
wonders in GauU No lefs than 40,000 of the enemy he had 
killed^ and taken 'more prifoners ; and nine yeats t^^ether 
(which was the whole time of hit government) defenred a tri- 
umph for the anions of every campaign f • The fenate, ama* 
zed at the flrange relation of his viflories,were eafily inclined 
to fufped his power : So that uking the opportunity when he 
petitioned for a fecond confliKhip, they ordered him to difband 
his army, and appear as a private perfon at the eledtion {• 
Csfar eodeavoured by all means to come to an accommoda- 
tion : But findine the fenate violently averfe to his interefiy 
aad refolved to liear nothing but what they iirft propoTed ||, 
be was conftrained to march towards luly with his troops, to 
terrify or force them into a compliance. Upon the news of 
his approach, the fenate, with the greateft part of the nobili^ 
ty, pamns over into Greece, he entered the city without oppo« 
fition, and, creating bunfelf conful and di&ator, hafted with 
his army into Spain ; where the troops under Pompey's depu« 
ties were compelled to fubmit themfelves to his difjpofal. With 
this reinforcement he advanced towards Macedonia, where the 
leoate had got together a prodigious army under the coni'* 
mand of Pompey, In the hrSt engagement he received, a con* 
fiderable defeat : But the whole power on both fides being 
drawn up on the jdains of Theflally, after a long difpute the 
vidory fell to Cxfar, with the entire ruin of the advene party* 
Pompey fled direAly towards E^pt, and Caefar with his vido« 
rious legions immediately followed* Hearing at his arrival 
that Pompey had been killed by order of King rtolemy^ he laid 
dore fiege to Alexandria^ the capital city > and having made 
hlmfelf abfolute mafter of the kingdom, committed it to the 
care of Cleopatra, fitter to the late king $. Scipio and Juba 
he Toon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey 's two fons in 
Spain 4- And now being received at his return with the gene* 
ral applaufe of the people and fenate^ and honoured with the 
glorious titles of Father qfhh country, and Perpetual Dilator, 
he ^as defigning an expedition into Parthia, when, after the 
enjoyment of the fopreme command no more than five sdonths, 
he was murdered id the fenate*houfe -h- ; Brutus and Caffius, 
with moft of the other confpirators, being his particular friends, 
^ fuch as he had obliged in the higbeft manner. 

A civil 

* Plaianh is Cnth. f PM01C iL s, f IM, c. 49. | JM. c. cod* 
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ivbich he called^ The Spoils rf the Ocean *, returned to the city , 
to demand a triumph. And when that honour was denied him 
by the Senate, he broke out into fuchextraragant cruelties, that 
he even compelled them to cut him ofF, fior the fecurity of their 
own perfons f • Nay, he was fo far from entertaining any 
defire of benefiting the public, that he often complained of 
his ill fortune, becaufe no (ignal calamity happened in his 
time, and made it his conftant wifh. That either the utter 
deftlru&ion of an arpiy, or fome plague, famine, earthquake, 
or other extraordinary defolation, might, continue the memory 
of his reien to fuccecding ages %. 

Caligula being taken off, the Senate aflembled in the capito), 
to debate about the extinguifliing the name and family of the 
Ca:rar8, and re^oring the commonwealth to the old conftitu- 
tion $. When one of the foldiers, that were ranfacking the 
palace, Ijghting clfuatly upon Claudius^ imcle to the late em- 
peror, where he had hid himfelf in a corner behind the hang- 
ings, pulled him out to the reft of his gang, and recommended 
him as the fitteft perfon in the world to be lAiiperor. All were 
ftrangely pleafed at the motion ; and, taking him alone with 
them by force, lodged him among the guards ||. The &nate, 
upon the firft information, fent immediately to ftop their pro- 
ceedings i But not agreeing among themfelves, and hearing the 
multitude call out for one governor, they were at laft con- 
flrained to confirm the eleftion of the foldiers ; efpecially fince 
they had pitched upon fuch an eafy prince as would be wholly 
at their command and difpofal 4-* The conqueft of Britain 
was the moft memorable thing in his tinie } owing partly to 
an expedition that he made in perfon, burchiefly to the valour 
of his lieutenants Oforius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius, and Vefpa* 
fian. The bounds of the empire were in his reign as follow- 
eth ; Mefopotamia in the eaft, the Rhine ^nd Danube in the 
north, Mauritania in the fouth, and Britain in the Weft -h-'. 

T^e Human arms cannot be fuppofed to have made any con- 
fiderable progrefs under Nero ; efpecially when Suetonius tells 
us, he neither hoped nol* defined the enlargement of the em* 
pire«o.. However, two countries were in his time reduced into 
Roman provinces ; the kingdom of Pontus, and the Cottian 
Alps, or that part of the mountains which divides Dauphin^ and 
Piedmont. Britain and Armenia were once both lofta=, and not 

without 

I Idtm^ atf, 6o. \. Idem, in Ciaud. C4^. lo. •**• 4urelm yiBor de C*faribms iu 
CrJipiht «#> ^tttrelns Viffir dt Cn/arikus in Claud. » SgtUn, in Ncrone, cd/. il. 
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without great difficulty recovered. And indeed, his averfenefs 
to the camp made him far more odious. to the foldiers, than 
all his other vices to the people : So that when the citizens had 
the patience to endure him for fourteen years, the army un* 
der Galba, his lieutenant in Spain, were conftrained to under- 
take his removal. 

Galba is acknowledged on all hands for the great reformer of 
martial difcipline ; vand though, before his acceilion to the em- 
pire, he had been famous for bis exploits in Germany, and other 
parts Yy yet the fhortnefs of his reign hindered him from mak* 
ing any ad vanicements afterwards. His age and feverity were the 
only caufiss of his ruin : The firft of which rendered him con- 
temptible, and the other odious. And the remedy be ufed to 
appeafe thefe diflatisfa&ions did but ripen them for revenge. 
For immediately upon his adopting Pifo, by which he hoped to 
have pacified the people, Otho, who had ever expeded tha( 
honour, and was npw enraged ai his difappointraent f, uppn 
application made to cbe foldiers, eafily procured the murder of 
the old prince and his adopted fon ; and by that means was 
himf^lf advanced to the imperial dignity. 

About the fame time the German army under Vitellius hav- 
ing an equal averfion t% the old emperor with cbofe of Rome, 
had fworn allegiance to their own commander. Otho, upon 
the firft notice of their deiigns, had fent to offer Vitellius an 
equal fhare in the govenament with himielf %• But all pro- 
pofals for an accommodation being refufed, and himfelf com- 
pelled, as it were, to march againft the forces that were fent 
cowards Italy, he had the good fortune to defeat them in three 
fmall eng^gfsments. But having been worfted in a greater fight,' 
at Bebriacum, though he had ftill fufficient flrength for carrying 
on the war, and expe&ed daily a reinforcement from feverai 
parts $, yet he could not, by all the arguments in the world, 
be prevailed with to hazard another battle ; but, to end the 
contention, killed himfelf with his own hands. On this ac- 
count Pagan authors, though they reprefent his life as the moft 
exad piAure of unmanly foftnefs, yet they generally confefs 
ius death equal to the nobleft of antiquity ; and the fame 
poet II, that has given him' the laiting title of Mollis Otho, 
has yet fet him in competition with the famous Cato, in refe- 
rence to the final a£tion of his life. 

I 2 It 
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It has been obfcrved of Vitetlius, that heobtamed the empire 
by the fole valour of his lieutenants^ and loft it porely on bis 
own account. His extreme luxury and crliehy were for this 
reafon the more deteftable, becaufe he had been advanced to 
that dignity y under the notid^n of the patron of his coon try, 
and the reftorer of the rights and liberties «f the people. 
Within eight nionthrs time the provincial atmies had unani- 
moufly agreed on Vcfpafian * for their emperor ; and the ty- 
ranty after he had been ftrangely mangled by the extreme fury 
of the foldiers and rabble, was at laft dragged into the river 

Tyberf. 

The fepublic wa^ fo far from making any advancement 
under the difturbances of the three laft reigns, that ihe muft 
necefTarily have felt the fatal confequences of them, had ihe 
not been feafonably relieved by the happy management of Vef* 
padan. It was a handfome' turn of fome of his friends, when, 
by order of Caligula, his bofom had, by way of ponifliment, 
been ftuiFed with dirt, to put this interpretation on the acci- 
dent, jhat the commonwealth being miferably abufed, and 
even trodden under font ^ fhould hercaf terrify to his bofom for pro* 
teftion %. And indeed, he feems to have made it hif whole 
care and defign to reform the abufes of the city and fiate, 
occafioned by the licentieufnefs of the late times. Nine pro- 
vinces he added to the empire $, and Was fo very exad in all 
circumftances of his life and condu^, that one, who has exa- 
mined them both with all th^ nicenefs imaginable^ can find no. 
thing in either that deferves reprehenfion, except an immo- 
derate defire of riches ||. And he covertly excufes him for 
this, by extolling at the fame time his extraordinary magnifi- 
cence and liberality 4'- 

But perhaps he did n^t mdre oblige the world by his own 
reign, than by leaving fo admirable a fucceflbr as his Ton 1 i- 
tus ; the only prince in the world that has the charader of 
never doiijg an ill aftion. He had given fofitient proof of his 
courage in the famous fiege of Jeruialem, add migltt have met 
with as good fuccefs in other parts, had he ilot been prevented 
by an untimely death, to the univerfal grief of mankind. 

But then Domitian fo far degenerated from the two excellent 
examples of his father and brother, as to feem more emulous 

of 

* Sueton. In Vltell. cap, 15. f td. ih cap, 17. \ Sueton. in Vefpaf. Cap. 5. 
I Eutrop. Rh. 7. I Id. ib. cgp. x6. 4 lit* ib. cap, ij. 18. 
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of copying Nero and CaUguIa. However, as to martial af- 
fairsy ht was as happy as moft of his predeceiTdrs, haviogi in 
four expeditions, fobdtied the Catti, IJaci, and the SannatiaaS| 
and extingniflied a tw\\ vtslt in the firft beginning *. By this 
means, be had fo entirely gained the afFedions of the foldiers^ 
that when we meet with his neareit relations, and eren his 
very wife engaged in his murder f , yet we find the army to 
excremely difiatisfied, as to have wanted only a leader to re- 
venge his death {. 

* SnetOD. in D^mit, eaf. 6 fid ib. c»^, 14. | Id* ii, up, %^ \ 



CHAP. VI. 

Oftbe Roman Affairs from Domitian to the End of Con^ 
Jiantine the GreaU 

TH E two follo\iang emperors have been defervedly ftiled 
the rcftorers of the Roman grandeur ; which, by reafoil 
of the vicioufnefs or negligence of the former princes^ had 
been extremely impaired. 

Ncrva, though a perfon of extraordinary courage and virtue, 
yet did not enjoy the empire long enough to be on any Other 
account fo memorable, as for fubftituting fo admu-able a fuc^ 
ceffor in his room as Trajan. 

it was he, that for the happinefs which attended his un*. 
dertakings, and for his juft and regular adminiftration of the 
government, has been fet in competition even with Romulus 
himfelf. It was he that advanced the bounds of the empire 
farther than all his predeceflbrs ; reducing into Roman pro- 
vinccs the five vaft countries of Dacia, Aflyria, Armenia, Me- 
fopotamia, apd Arabia *• And yet his prudent management in 
peace has been generally preferred to his exploits in war ; his 
jiiftice, candour, and liberality having gained him fuch anuni- 
▼erfal efteem and veneration, that he was even deified before 
his death. • 

Adrian's 

* EsCfop. £^ o. 
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Adrian^ character was generally more of die fcholaf the 

^foldier ; upon which account, as much as out of env his 
predeceiTor, he flighted three of the provinces that h en 

taken by Trajan, and was contented to fix the bound.* le 

i^mpire at the river Euphrates *. But perhaps he is \ 

of the Roman emperors that ever took a circuit rounc q^ 

toinions, as we are aiTured he did f » . »«» 

Antoninus Pius ftudied more the defence of the emp ^'i 

the enlargement of it. However, his, admirable pnide toy ^ 

ftrift reformation of manners, rendered him |^rhaps as '^'^ \ 

able to the commonwealth as the greateft conquerors. ^Mr h 

The two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they tl ^J 

the firft divifion of the empire. They arc both famo wtn.«i 

fuccefsful expedition againU the Parthians : And the 
who was the longeft liver, is efpecially remarkable fo 
traordinary learnmg, and ftrid profeflion of Stoicifm ; 
he has obtained the name of the Philofefher, 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of extravaga 
his father had been for the contrary virtues, and, atte. 
ihort enjoyment of the empire, was murdered by on 
miftrefles % • 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the feldiet 
found him a more rigid exador of difcipline than t- 
been lately ufed to. And now claiming to themfelves 
vilege of choofing an emperor, they fairly expofed the 
to iale §, 

Didius Julian was the higheft bidder, and was there 
veAed with«the honour, out as he only expofed hi 
ridicule, by fuch a mad projed, fo he was in an infta 

away with, in hopes of another bargain. Zo(imus m: . 

no better than a fort of an emperor in a dream ||. 

But the Roman valour and difcipline were in a great mea- 
fure reftored by Severus. Betides a famous viAory over the 
Parthians, the old enemies of Rome, he fubdued the greateft 
part of Perfia and Arabia, and marching into this ifland, Bri- 
tain, delivered the poor natives from the miferable tyranny of 
the Scots and Pi&s ; which an excellent hiftorian 4* calls the 
greateft honour of his reign. 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial fpirit in him as 
his father, but died before he could deftgn any thing meoio- 

rable, 

. •Eatrop.^.8. fJlilad. /Zofimus, Hift. fi». J. S/bU. i JK^ 
^ Alios Spartan, in Sorer. 
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rable, except an . expedition againft the Parthians^ which he 
had juft undertaken. 

Opiliui Macrinos and his fon Diadnmen had made very little 
aoife in the urorld, when they were cut off without much 
difturbance, to make room for Heliogabalus^ fon of the late 
emperor. 

If he was extremely pernicious to the empire^ by his extra- 
vagant debaucheries, his fucceiTer Alexander Severus was as 
ferviceable to the ftate in reftoring jqftice and difcipline. His 
nobleft exploit was an expedition againft the Perfians^ in winch 
he overcame their famous Ung Xerxes *• 

Maxtmin, the firft that from a common foldier afpired to the 
empire, was foon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
colleague Balbinus, quickly followed, leaving the fupreme com* 
xnand to Gordian, a prince of great valour and fortune, and 
who might probably have extinguifhed the very name of the 
Perfians f , had he not been treachcroufly murdered by Phi- 
lip, who, within a very little time,' fuffered the like fortune 
himfelf* 

Oecius, in the former part of his reign, had been very foe- 
cefsful againft the Scythians and other barbarous nations ; but 
was at laft killed, together with his fon, in an unfortunate en« 
gagement X* 

But ^hen Gallus not only ttruck up a fhamefiil league with 
the Barbarians, but fuffered them to over>rtin all Thrace, TheC- 
faily, Macedon, Greece, $, &c. 

Tliey were juft threatning Italy, when his fucceflbr lEjcaU 
lian chaced them off with a prodigious {laughter : And, upon 
his promotion to the empire, promifed the Senate to recover 
all the Roman territories that had been entirely loft, and to 
clear thofe that were over-run ||. But he was prevented after 
three months reign, by the common fate of the emperors of 
that time. 

After him Valerian was fo unfortunate as to lofe the greater 
part of his army in an expedition againft the Perfians, and to 
be kept prifener himfelf in that country till the time of his 
death 4.. 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perdans, the manage- 
ment of affairs was committed to his fon Gallienus ; a prince 
fo extremely negligent and vicious, as to become the equal 

fcom 

* Entrop. &, 8. f Ponpfn* Ltetut in Oordnn. \ Jicm^ in Dcci*. 
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ib»rn and contempt of both fexcs ^ : The loofenefs of his 
government gave occadou to the ufurpation of the thirty 
tyrants^ of whom fooie indeed truly deferved that name ; o« 
others were perfons of great courage and virtue^ and very fer- 
viceable to the commonwealth f . In bi$ time the Aimains^ 
after they had wafted all Gaul^ broke into Italy, Dacia, which 
had been gained by Trajan, was entirely loft ; all Greece, Ma* 
cedon, Pontus, and Alia, over- run by the Goths. The (jennant 
too had proceeded as far as Spain, and taken the famous city 
Tarraco, now Tarragona in Catalonia j:. 

This defperate ftate of affairs wa( in ibme meafure redrefled 
by the happy condud of Claudius, whoj in lefs than two years 
time, routed near three hundred thoufand Barbarians, and 
put an entire end to the Gothic war : Nor were his other ac* 
complifliroents inferior to his valour ; an elegant hiftorian j 
having found in him the virtue of Trajan, the piety of Aoto- 
ninu8,^nd the moderation of Auguftus. 

Quintilius was, in all refpedls, comparable to his brother ; 
whom he fucceeded, not on account of his relation, but his 
merits ||. But reigning only feventeen days, it was impof- 
ilble he could do any thing more than raife an expedscion ia 
the world. 

If any of the Barbarians were lef( within the bounds of the 
empire by Claudius, Aurdian entirely chaced them out. In one 
fingle war he is reported to have killed a thoufand of the Sar- 
natians with his own hands \. But his nobleft exploit was, 
the conquering the famous 2^nobia, queen of the £aft (as ihe 
fiyled herfelf ) and the uking her capital city Palmyra. At 
his return to Aome there was fcarce any nation in the worlds 
•out of which he had not a fufficient number of captives to 
grace his triumph : The moft conQderable were the Indians, 
Arabians, Goths, Franks, Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and 
Germans -h-. 

Tacitus was contented to ihew his moderation and juftice^ 
in the quiet management of the. empire, without any hoftile 
defign : Or, had he exprefled any fuch inclinations, his ihorc 
reign muft neccflarily have hindered their effed. 

rrobus, to the wife government of his predeceflbr, added the 
▼alour and condud of a good commander : It was he that 
obliged the barbarous nations to quit all their footing in Gaul^ 

Illyricum^ 

• Trob«ll. Pollio in Trran. f -W. in GaUkno. tEHtrop./.9. J TrebeU. 
PqUio io Claud. | Ibid. { Flafius Vopifc. in Aorcliano. •**• Mi* 
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lUyricum, and fevenil provincesof the empire ; infomuch, that 
the very Parthians fent him flattering letters^ confelling the dif-> 
inal apprehenfions they entertained of his dedgns againft their 
country^ and befeeching him to favour thefn with a peace *• 

There was fcarce any enemy left to his fuccelTor Carus, ex- 
cept the Perfians ; againft whom he accordingly undertook an 
expedition : But, after two or three fuccefsful engagements, 
died with the ftroke of a thunderbolt f. 

His two fons, Carinus and Numerian, were of fo oppciite a^ 
genius, that one is generally reprefentcd as the worlt, the o* 
ther as the beft of men. Numerian was foon treacheroufly 
murdered by Aper 5 who, together with the other empei«)f 
Carinus, in a very little time gave way to the happy fortune 
of Dioclefian, the raoft fuccefsful of the latter 'emperors ; fo 
famous for his prodigious exploits in Egypt, Perfia, and Ar» 
menia, that a Roman author % has not ftuck to compare him 
with Jupiter, as he does his fon Maximinian with Hercules. 

Conftantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than moil 
of their predeceflbrs, by dying, as they had for the moft part 
lived, in peace. 

Nor are Severus and Maximilian on any account very re* 
markable, except for leaving fo admirable a fucceflbr, as the 
famous CONSTJNTINE ; who, ridding himfelf of his two 
competitors, Licinios and Maxentius, advanced the empire to 
its ancient grandeur. His happy wars and wife adminiftratioti 
in peace> have gained him the furname of The CREJT, an 
honour unknown to former emperors : Yet in this refped he 
isjuftly reputed unfortunate, that, by removing the imperial 
feat from Rome to Conftantinople^ he gave occafion to the ut- 
ter nun of Italy. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Roman Affairs from Conftantinc the Great , to the 
taking ^Rome by Odoaccr, and the Ruin of the We/l* 
ern Empire^ 



THOUGH the three fons of Conftantine at firft divided the 
empire into three diftinA principalities, yet it was aftcr- 
v/ards re-united under the longeft furvivor, ConAantijns. J he 
wars between him and Magnentius, as they proved fatal to the 
fyrant, fo were they extremely prejudicial to tlie whole ftate ; 
which at this time was involved in fuch unhappy difficulties, 
as to be very undble to bear fo exceflive iofs of men, no lefs 
than 54,000 being killed on both lides *, And perhaps this was 
the chief reafon of the ill fuccefs which conftantly attended 
that emperor in the eaftern wars : For the Perfians were ^H 
along his fuperiors \ and when at laft a peace was coocluded^ 
the advantage of the conditions lay on their fide. 

Julian, as he took tScQual care for the fecurrty of the 
other bounds of the empire, fo his defigns againfl the moft 
formidable enemies, the Perfians, had all appearance of fuc* 
cefs ; but that he loft his life befor« they could be fully put 
in execution. 

Jovian was no iboner eleded emperor, but^ being under 
fome appfehenfion of a rival in the weft, he immediately ftruck 
up a moft diiboneurable peace with the Perfians, at the price 
of the famous city Nifibis, and all Mefopotamia. For which 
bafe a&ion, as he does not fail of an invedlive from every hi« 
ftorian, fo particularly Ammianus Marcellinus f and 2k>(imus 
have taken the pains to fhow, that he was the firft Roman go* 
vernor who refigned up the leaft part of their dominions up* 
on any account. 

Valentinian the Firft has generally the charafter of an excel- 
lent prince : cut he feems to have been more ftudious of obli- 
ging his fubjeAs, by an eafy and quiet government, than deii- 
rous of ading any thing againft the encroaching enemies. 

Gratian 
* F§mp9n, LsiMS* f Uk, %^ 
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Gratian tooy tho' a prince of great courage arid experience 
in WAT, was able to do no more than to fettle the Gngle pro- 
vince of Gaul : But be is extremely applauded by hiftorians for 
taking fuch extraordinary care in the bufinefs of a fucceiTor : 
For being very fenfible how every day {»rodaced worft cfFefts 
in the empire , and that the ftate^ if not at the lad gafp^ yet 
was very nigh beyond all hopes of recovery ; he made it his 
whole ftudy to find out a pcrfon that (hould, in all refpedbs, 
be capacitated for the noble work of the deliverance of his 
country. The man he pitched upon w^Theodofius, a native 
of Spain ; who, being now in veiled witfi the command of the 
eaft, upon the death of Gratian, remained fole emperor. 
And, indeed, in a great meafure, he anfwered the expeftaiion 
of the world, proving the moft refolute defender of the em-^ 
pire in its declining age. But for his colleague Valentinian the. 
Second, he was cut off without having done any thing that 
defcrves our notice. 

Under Honorius things returned to their former defperate 
ftate, the barbarous nations gettingjground on all fides, and 
making every day fome diminution m the empire ; 'till, at 
hft, Alaric, king of the Goths, wafting all Italy, proceeded to 
Rome itfelf; and being cx)nten ted to fet a few buildings on fire, 
and rifle the treafuries, retired with his army * : So that this 
is rather a difgrace than a deftruftion of the city. And Nero 
is fuppofed to have done more mifchief when he fet it on fire 
in jeii^ than it now fuffered from the barbarous conqueror. 

Valentinian the Third, at his acceflion to the empire, gave 
great hopes of his proving the author of a happy revokition 
f ; and he was very fortunate in the war againft the famous^ 
Attilla the Hun ; but his imprudence, in putting to death ^is 
beft commander £tius, haftened very much the ruin of l^e 
Roman caufe, the liarbarous nations now carrying all before 
them, without any confiderable oppofition. 

By this time the ftate was given over as defoerate ; and what 
princes followed Uill the taking of the city by Qdoacer, were on- 
ly a company of miferable, ihort- lived tyrants, remarkable for 
nothing but the meannefs of their extra&ion, and the poprnefs 
of their government ; fo that hiftorians generally pafs them over 
in filence, or at raoft with the bare mention of their names. 

K 2 r The 
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The beft account of chem we can meet with is as follows : 
Maximus, who, in order to his own promotion, had procured 
the murder of Valentinian^ foon after compelled his widow 
Eudoxia to accept of him as a hufband ; when the emprefs, 
entertaining a mortal hatred for htm on many aocounts, fent 
to Genferic^ a famous king of the Vandals, and a confederate 
of the late emperor's, defiring his afiiltance for the deliverance 
of herfelf and the city, from the ufurpation of the tyrant. 
Genferic eafily obeyed ; and, landing with a prodigious arniy 
in Italy, entered Home without any oppofition ; where, contrary 
to his oath and promife, he feized on all the wealth, and car- 
ried it, with feveral th'oufands of the inhabitants, into A- 
frica *. 

Avitus, the general in Gaul, was the next that took upon 
him the name of emperor^ which he redgned within eight 
months f . 

Majorianus fucceeded ; and after three years left the honour 
to Severus, or Severian ; who had the happinefs, after four 
years reign, to die a natural death %* 

After him, Anthemius was clcfted emperor, who loft his 
life and dignity in a rebellion of his fonin-Iaw Ricimer $. 
And then Olybrius was fent from Conftantineple too, with the 
fame authority ; but died within feven months ||. 

Liarius, or Glycerins, who had been eleded in his room by 
the foldiers, was immediately aimoft depofed by Nepos ; and 
he himfelf quickly after by Oreftes \. ; who made his fon Au- 
guftus, or Auguftulus, emperor. And now Odoacer, king of 
the Heruli, with an innumerable multitude of the barbarous 
nations, ravaging all Italy, approached to Rome^ and enter- 
ing the city without any refiftance, and depoGng Augufhilus, 
fecured the iaiperial dignity to himfelf ; and though he was 
forced afterwards to give place to Thcodoric the Goth, yet 
the Romans had never after the leaft command in Italy. 

THE 
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Of the City. 



C H A P. I. 

Of the Pomoerium, and of the Form and Bignefs of the 
City, according to the Seven Hills* 

DEFORE wc come to pleafe ourfeives with a particular 
" view of the city, we muft, by all means^ take notice of 
the Pomoeriuin, for the fingularity of the cuftom to which 
it owed its orieinal. Livy defines the Pomcerium, in gene* 
nl, to be the (pace of ground^ both within and without the 
^valIs^ which the augurs, at the firft building of cities, folemn- 
ly confecrated^ and on which no edifices were fuffered to be 
raifcd *. But the account which Plutarch gives us of this 
matter, in reference to Kome itfelf, is fuificient to fatisfy our 
curiofity ; and is delivered by him to this purpofc : Rpn^ulus 
having fent for fome of the Tufcans, to inftru& him in the ce- 
remonies to be obferved in laying the foundations of his new 
city, th^ work wa$ begun in this manner ; 

Firi^, They dug a trench, and threw into it .the firft- fruits 
of all things, either good by cuftom, or neceflary by nature : ' 
And every man taking a (mail tuif of earth of the country 
from whdtoce he came, they all caft them in promifcuoufly to- 
gether ; making this trench their centre, ttiey defcribed the 
city in a circle round it : Then the founder ^tted to a plough 

\ abra% 

•Xiv.lib.1. 
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a brafen pIough*/hare ; and yoking together a bull and a 
cow, drew a deep line or furrow round the bounds ; thofe 
that followed after taking care that all the clods fell inwards 
toward the city. They built the wall upon this line, which 
they called Poma^rium, from Pone Mcenia •• Though the 
I>hrafe of Pomoprium proferre be commonly ufed in authors to 
lignify the enlarging of the city, yet it is certain the city 
might be enlarged without that ceremony. For Tacitus and 
Geilius declare no perfon to have Kad a right of extending the 
Pomoerium, but fuch an one as had taken away fome part of 
an enemy's country in war ; whereas it is mani&ft, that feve. 
rai great men, who never obtained that honour, iocreafed the 
buildings with conftderable additions. 

It is remarkable, that the fame ceremony, with which the 
foundations of their cities were at firfl laid, they ufed too in 
defiroying and rafina places taken from the enemy ; which \re 
find was begun by the chief commander's turning up fome of 
the walls with a plough f . 

As to the form and bignefs of the city, we muft follow the 
common diredion of the feven hills, whence came the phrafe 
of Urhs Stfticollis, and the like, fo frequent with the poets. 

Of thefe Mons Palatinushas ever had the preference ; whe- 
ther fo called from the people Palantes, or Palatini ; or from the 
bleating and ftrolling of cattle, in Latin, Balare and Palare ; 
or from Pales, the paftoral goddefs ; or from the burying- place 
of Pallas, we find difputed, and undetermined among tne au- 
thors. It was in this place that Romulus laid the fodndations of 
the city, in a quadrangular form ; and here the fame king and 
Tullus Hoftilius kept their courts, as did afterwards Auguftus, 
aitd all the fueceeding emperors ; on which account, the 
word Palatium came to (ignify a royal feat X^ 

This hill to the eaft has Mons Coelius ; to the fouth, Mons 
Aventinus ; to the weft, Mons Capitolinus ; to the norlh^ the 
Porum J. 

In compafs twelve hundred paces ||. 

Mons I'arpeius took its name from Tarpeia, a Roman virgin, 
who betrayed the city to the Sabines in this place |. It was call* 
cd too Mons Saturni ami Saturnlus, in honour of Saturn, who is 
reported to have lived here in his retirement, and w^s ever re- 
puted 

* Pimiareb? in Xitmul, f Dempfier. PgrsHpim. Mi Rojin. lib. I. cap. 3. 

} Mofu. Aatif. lib. I. cap* 4- § F^kricn Roma, cap. 3. | MarHsM. T9p9p'm^b. 
jtirtif, Rcm£, lib. 1. cap^ 14* 4 PiiUircb^ in Rmui. 
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puted the tutelar deity of this part of the city. It had after- 
wards the denomiDation of Capitojirms, from the head of a man 
cafually found there, in digging for the foundations of the fa* 
mous temple- of Jupiter ^^ called Capitolium^ for the fame 
reafon. This hill was added to the city by Titus Tatius, king 
of the Sabioes, when, having been firft overcome in the field 
by Romulus, he and his fubjeds were permitted to incorporate 
with the Romans f • It has, to the eaft, Mons Palatinus and 
the Forum ; to the fouth, the Tyber ; to the weft, the level 
part of the city ; to the north, Collis Quirinalis ^« 

In compafs feven ftadia or furlongs |J. 

Collis Quirinalis was fo called, either from the temple of Qui* 
rinus, another name of Romulus, or, more probably, from the 
Curetes, a people that removed hither with Tatius from Cures^ 
a Sabine city j. It afterwards changed its name to Cabailus, 
Mons Caballi, andCaballinus, from the two marble horfes,with 
tach a man holding him, which are fet up here. They are 
ftili Handing ; and, if the infcriptions on the pilafters be true^ , 
were the work of Phidias and Praxiteles ^ ; made by thofe 
famous mailers, to reprelent Alexander the Great and bis Bo- 
cephalus, and tent to Nero for a prefent by Tiridates, king of 
Armenia. This hill was added to the city by Numa 4- 

To the eaft, it has Mons Efquilinus and Mons Vimtnalis ; 
to the fouth, the Forums of Cxfar and Nerva ; to the weft, 
the level part of the city ; to the north, Collis Hortult>FUiiiy 
md the Campus Martins -k. 

lo compafs almoft three miles -h-. 

Mons Ccelius awes its name to Coelius, or Cieles, a famous. 
Tufcan general, who pitched his tents here, when he came to 
the afliftance of Romulus againft the Sabines =• Livy «o* and 
Dionylios ♦* attribute the taking of it in to Tullius Hoftilius ; 
but Strabo ft ^o Ancus Martius. The other names by which 
« was fomecimes known, were Qucrculanus, or^uercetulanus, 
>nd Auguftus : The firft occafioned by the abundance of oaks- 
growing there ; the other impofed by the emperor Tiberius, 
*'henhe had raifed new buildings upon it after a fire %X* 

One part of this hill was called Coeliolus, and Minor Cc£* 
^^ \\l To 

* liv. lib. I. cap. 55. f Didnyfius. \ FahricH Roma, cip. 3. f Marlwmm 
'•'>* I. cap. I. 5 Sexl, Pemp. Ftjiut. « Fabricn Roma, cap. ^ 4 JXaajfi 
^iik. lib. a. -I- Fairictt Rama^ cap. 3. ^^ Mariiaa, J. i. c I. » Van-a 4€ 
^«f . Lot. Ub. 4- «*» 1-ib. I. cap. 3a •• Lib. 3. ft <jcer^. Ub. i. 
U TAdf. Amu 4. Sutu ia Ti^. cap. 4^. ||j| FGhricu Rma, cap. 3. 
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To the eaft, it has the city walls ; to the fouth, Mons A- 
ventinus ; to the weft^ Mons Palatinns ; to the north^ Mons 
Efquilinus ^. 

In compafs about two miles and a half f • 

Mons Efquilinus was anciently called Cifpius and Oppius %i 
The name of Efquilinus was varied for the eafier pronunciation, 
from EiXquilinus, a corruption of Excubinus, ab Excubiis, front 
the watch that Romulus kept there ||. It was taken in by Ser- 
vius Tullius §f who had here his royal feat ^. Varro will 
have the Efqniliae to be properly two mountains \ ; which o- 
pinion has been (ince approved of by a curious obferver -4-. 

To the eaft, it has the city- walls ; to the fouth, the Via 
Labicana ; to the weft, the valley lying between Mons Ccelius 
and Mons Palatinus; to the north^ CoUis Viminalis ++. 
^ In compafs about four miles =. 
_#_ ^. . Mons Viminalis derives its name from the [*] 

I J yinuna. ^q^j.^ ^jj^^ g^^^ j},^j.^ -^ g^.^^^ plenty. This bill 

was taken in by Servius Tullius ^. 

To the eafty it Has the Campus Efquinalis; and to the fouth, 
part of the Suburra and the Forum % to the weft^ Mons Qui* 
rinalis ; to the north, the Vallis-Quirinalis **. 

In compafs two miles and a half f f . 

The Name of Mons Aventinushas given great caufe of dif« 
pute amon? the critics, fome deriving the word from Aventi- 
nus, an Alban king %%.\ (bme from the river Avens |||| ; and 
others ab avibus, from the birds which ufcd to fly thither in great 
flocks fjom the Tyber §§, It was called too Murcms^ from 
Murcia, the goddefs of fleep, who had there zfacellwn, or lit- 
tie temple ^^ ; Collis Dian^, from the temple of Diana 4 4- > 
and Remonius, from Rcmus^ who would have had the city be« 
gun in this place, and was here buried ^. A. Gellius sif- 
irms-^f that this hill, being all along reputed facred, was ne- 
ver inclofed within the bounds of the city till the timeof Clau^ 
dius. But Eutropius = exprefsly attributes the taking of it 
in to Ancus Martins ; and an old epigram inferted by Cufpi- 
nian, in his comment on Cafliodorus, confirms the fame. 

To the eaft, it has the city- walls ; to the fouth, the Cam- 
pus 

* JSiV. f MarEan. lib. i. cap. I. \ FaVrku Koma, cap. ^, || Proper/. 
Hb. 0. £lti. 8« § Liv, lib. 1. cap. 44* « I^^' i- -De ting. La/m. J. 4^ 
•4- MarRun. lib. 1. cap. I. -«■ Fahricu Rfma^ cap. 3. •i MMrfmn. 1. 1, c. i. 
«* Dkwff, lib. 4. •• Fahricu Boms f cap. 3. |f Mar Ran, lib. I. cap. I. 

It Varro dt Um^. Laf. lib. 4. ||| /fcV. §§ 7W</, ^, S<Xf. Pomf, Feftus. 
14 JdaniaJ, ^ Bi9l. in XomuL ;;^ Lib. 13. cap. 14. £ Lib. I. 
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pus Figaliniis; to the weft^ the Tyber ; to the nortb> M(#i^ 
Palatinus (a). 

Id circuit e^hteen ftadia>,or two miles and a quarter (b). 

Befides thete (even principal hills^ three other of inferior 
note were uken in in later times. 

CoUis Hortulorum, or Hortorum^ had its name from the fa- 
mous gardens of Sallui^ adjoining to it (c). Xt was afterwards 
called Pincius^ from the rincii, a noble family who had here 
their feat {A. The emperor Aurelian firft enclofed it within 
the city-waUs {e). , 

To the eaft and fouth^ it has the plaineft part of Mons Qui- 
rinalis; to the weft, the Vallis Martia ; to the norths the wall^ 
oftbe city (/). 

In compafs about eighteen ftadia (^); 

Janiculum, or Janicularis, was fo called, (Either from an old 
town of the fame name^ faid to have been built by Janus ; 
or, becaufe Janus dwelt and was buried there fA) • 
or, becaufe it was a fort of ♦ gate toj the Roi * Janua. 
runs, whence they ifltied out upon the Tufcads (i). 
The fparkltng fands have at prefent given it the name of Mofts 
Aureus, and by corruption Montorius {k). We may make two 
obfenrations about this hill from an epigram of Martial i 
That it is the fitteft place to take one's ftanding for a full pro- 
ll>td of the city \ and that it is lefs inhabited than the other. 
P^rts, by reafon of the groffnefs of the air (/). It is ftill fa- 
:nous for the fepulchres of Numa, and Sutius the poet (f»). 

To the eaft and ibuth, it has the Tyber ; to the weft^ the 
^slds ; to the north, the Vatican {n). 

In circuit (as much of it as ftands within the city-walU) 
Ste ftadia (o). ' ^ . 

Moos Vaticanus owes its name to the anfwers of the vates^ 
or prophets, that ufed to be given there ; or from the god ya^ 
*kamis, or Vagitanus (p). It feems not to have been inclofed 
'^'ithtn the walk till the time o^Allrelian. 

This hill was formerly famous for the fepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus, fome remains of which are ftill to be feen (j). 
But it is more celebrated at prefent on account of St re- 

L ter*s 
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ter's churchy the Pope's pdikte; and the nobkft library in the 
world. 

To the caft, it has the CajnpusrVatfcanui and the River ; to 
the foath; the Janiculum ; to the weft, thr Campos Fig;uKnos, 
or Potters Fiefd ; to the north, the. Pt;ata Qumtia {a). 

It lyes in the (faape of a bow drawii^'ap very faigh^ the con* 
vex part ftretching almoft'a mile {b). 
. Aft to' the extent of the whole city, the greateft we meet with 
in hiftopy was in' the reien of Valerian, who enlarged the walls 
to (iich a degree as to utrrouod the fpace of fifty miles M. 

Tlie numher of inhabitants, m its fioarifiiing ftate^ £jpfiu» 
computes at four millions {d). 

At prefent the compafj^ of the city is not above thirteen 
miles {e). 

(«> FsMtsi Jtma^ c»p. 5. (3) MMfRm. t'tb^ x. cap. U (c) Vffifc. i* 
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C^ti^ Divijion <f ibe City into Tribes and Regions, and 
of the Gates and Bridges 

ROMULUS divided his little city into three tribes ; and 
Servius Tullius added a fourth ; which divifion continued 
till the time of Auguftus. It was he iirft appointed the four- 
teen regions or wards : An account of which, with the num- 
ber of temples, baths, eSrc. in every region, may be thus taken 
from the accurate Panvinius. 

REGION L PORTA CAPENA, 

Streets ^ Arches 4* 

Luci 3« &arns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. 

Mdes 6. Great Houfes 121. 
Public Baths 6. 

The whole compafs 13223 feet. 

REGION IL COHLIMONTIUAL 
Streets 12. Private Baths 8o. 

Lmi 2. The great Shambles, 

Temples 
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Temples 5. Barns 33. 

The pabUc Baths of the Mills 23. 
City* Gi^at HdttfJbs 13}. 

The compafs 13200 feet, 

REGION ni. ISIS and SERAPIS. 

Streets 1 The Baths of Titus> Trajaa^ 

Temdes t. and Philip. 

The Amphitheatre of Vef* Bams 2g, or 19. 
pafuD, Mills 2^. 

Great Hoafes i^. 

The compafs 12450 feet. 

REGION IV. riASACR4,ot 
TEMPLUM PACIS. 

Streets 8. nis, and Conftahtin^. 

Temples lo. Private fiaths 75. 

TheColoflu8oftheSan|l2o Barns if. 

feet hieh. Mills 24. 

The Arches of Titus, Seve- Great Uoufes igji. 

The compafs 14000 ; as fome fayj only 8000 fiset. 

REGION V. ES^UILINA, 

Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 

luci a. Bams 18. 

Templea 6. Mills %2. 

^des 5* Great Houfes 180. 

The compafs 15950 feet.. 
REGION VJ. ACTA SEMITM 

streets 12, or 13. Private Baths 75. 

Temples 15. Barns 19. 

Porticos a. Milla 23. 

^'Vci a. Great Soufes 155^ 

hra 2, 

' Tb9 compafs 15609 feet, 

L 51 , RE- 
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REGION VII. VIA LATA 

Streets 40. Mills 17. 

Temples 4. Barns Ic. 

Private Baths 7^^ 6reat Houfes I2«. 

Arches 3, 

The compafs 13700 fe^c. 

REGION Vin. FQRUMROMANUM. 

Streets ii. CurU ^. 

Temples si. Bajjlici 7. 

Private Baths 66. Colamns 6. 

JEdes 10. Barns 18. 

Porticos 9. Mills 10. 

Arches 4. Great lioufes 150. 
Fora 7. 

The compafs 14867 feet. 

REGION IX, CIRCUS FLAMINIUS^. 

Streets ao. CurU 2* 

Temples 8. Themut 5. 

S^des ao. Arches a. 

Porticos 12* Columns a. 

Clrci a. Mills 3a* 

Theatres 4. Barns la. 

BaJiU^d 3. Great Houfes 189,^ 

The compafs 30560 ftet, 

REGION X. FALATIUM. 

Streets 7. Private Bath» 15. 

Temples lo. Mills la. 

lEdes 9. Barns i6« 

Theatre i.. Great Houfes log. 
^urui 4. 

The compafs 21600 feta* 

■ RE- 
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REGION XL CIRCUS MAXIMUM 

Streets 8. Bariis 16. 

Mdet22. Mills 12. 

Private Batlis 15. Great Houfes 189. 

jThe compafs 11 600 feet* 

REGION Xn. PISCINA PUBLICA. 

Streets 12* Barns 28. 

^des 2. Mills 25. 

Private Baths 68. Great ^ufes 128. 

The compafs 12000 feet» 
REGION IlII. AVENTINVS. 

Streets 17. Bams 36* 

Luci 6. Mills 80« 

Temples 6. Great ifoiiTes 155.^ 

Private Baths 74. 

The compafs 16300 feet, 

REGION XIV, TRANSTIBERINA. 

Streets 23, ' Barns 20. 

EJei 6. Mills 32. 

Private Baths 136. Great Houfes 150. 

The compafs 33409 feet. 

As to the gates, Romulus built only three^ or (as fome will 
have it) four at moft. But, as the buildings were enlarged^ 
the gates were accordingly multiplied ; fo tolait Pliny tells us, 
there were thirty*four in his time. 

The moft remarkable were, 

Peru Flumentana, fo called, becaufe it flood near the river. 

Porta Flaminia, owing its name to the FUnunian way, 
^hich begins there. 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and fo called from Car* 
menta the profrfietefs, mother of Evander* 

Porta Naevia, which Varro derives i aetmribus, from the 
woods wUch formerly flood near it. 

Porta 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its name from the fait which the 
Sabines ttfed to bring in at that gale from the fea^ to fupply 
thecit/. 

Porta Capena, called fo from Capua, an old city of Italy, to 
which the way lay through this gate. It is fonietiine» called 
Appia, from Appius the ceufor ; and TriumphaJtis^ from the 
€nttm[^ in which the proceffion commonly pafied under 
tlMsre ; and Fontinalis, from^he aqua»lufts which were raifed 
over it % Whence Juvenal calls li, Madida Capena ; and Martial, 
Capena, grandt Porta qua pluit gutfd. 

The Tyber was pai&d over by eight bridges ; the names of 
whichare thus fetdown by Marlian^MilviuSy^Uus, Vaticanus, 
Jaaicttlenfis, Ceftius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 



CHAR EL 

Of the Places 9f Worjhip ; particularly of the TfiMPXfia 
andLxJcu 

BEFORE we proceed to take a view of the moft remarjc- 
able plates fet apart for the celebration of divine fervtee, 
St may be proper to make a ihort obfervation about the general 
names under which we meet with them in authors^ 

Templum then was a place which had not been only dedi- 
cated to fom^ <lrity, but withal formerly confecrated by the 
Augurs. 

MdesSacrd^ were fuch as wanted that confecradon ; which^ 
if they afterwards received, they changed their names to tem- 
ples. Vid. AgdL tu XIV. C.J. 

Dehibntm, according to Servids, was « place that^ under one 
roof| comprehended ieveral deities. 

JE£cula is only a dimmutive, and (ignifies no more than a 
Iktie Mdes. 

SactUum may be derived the fame way from JEJes Sitcrd. 
Feftus telb us, it is a place facred to the gods without a roof. 

It were emHefe to reckon tip but the bare pames of all the 
temples we meet with in authors. The moft celebrated ctti 
^ ac ce n n ts were the Gapitol and Pantheon, 

The 
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forty feet in length. There are no windows in the whole 
edi&e^ only a round hole at the top of the roof, which .ferves 
very well for the admiflion of the light. Diametrically under^ 
is cut a curious gutter to receive the. rain. The wdUs on the 
inOdeare either foUd toarble, or incruflied (a). The front on 
the outiide was covered with brafen plates gilt, the top with 
niver plates^ which are now changed to lead (b)* The gates 
were brafs, of extraordinary work and btgnefs (r). 

This temple is ftill ftanding, with little alterations betides the 
lofs of the old ornament, being converted into a Chriftian 
church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d) has it^ 
by Boniface IV*) dedicated to St Mary and all faints, though 
the general name be St Mary de Rotonda (e)» The moft re- 
■ markable difference is, that, whereas heretofore they afcended 
by twelve fieps, they now go down as many to the entrance (/) . 

The ceremony of the confecration of temples (a piece of 
fuperftition very well worth our notice,) we cannot better ap« 
prehend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives us 
of that folemnity in reference to the Capitol, when repaired by 
Vefpafian : Though, perhaps, the chief rites were celebrated 
upon the entire raifing of tne ftrudure, this being probably 
intended only for the hallowing the floor. 

Undcclmo Kalendas Julias (g). &c, 'Upon the iiftof June^ 
^ being a very clear day, the whole plot of ground defigned for * 

* the temple was bound about with fillets and garlands. Such 
' ' of the foldiers as had lucky names, entered firft with boughs 

^ in their hands, taken from thofe trees which the gods more 

* efpecially delighted in. Next came the veftal virgins, with 

* boys and girls whofe fathers and mothers were living, and 

* fprinkled the place with brook- water, river- water,, and 
' i^Lng*water. Then Helvidius Prifcus the prstor (Plautus 

^ ^ian, one of the chief priefts, going before him) after he » 
' had performed the foiemn facrifice of a fwine, a iheep, and a ' 
' bullock, for the purgation of the floor, and laid the entrails 
' upon a green turf, humbly befought Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
' and the other deities prote&ors of the empire, that they 
^ would he pkafed to profper their prefent undertaking, and 
< accooiplifh, by their divine affiftance, what human piety had 
« thus»begun. Having concluded this prayer, he put his hand to 
^ Che fillets, to which the robes, with a great ftone fattened in 

< them, 

(«). MmrKaiu Topograph. Jtsm, Antig. lib. 6. cap. 6. (V) Ihid. Iff Fabric, Roims* 
cap. 9. ic) MarRan. Ibid, (d) Lib. 6. cap, 8. (f) Fe;rit» cap. 9. (/) lbiil« 
(X) iiifior. lib. 4. 
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' them^ had been tied for this occalidn ; when. immediately the 
' whole company of priefts, fenatocs, and knights^ with the 
* greateft part of the common people, laying hold together on 
' die rope, with all the exprcfflons of jojr^ drew the ftone 
' bto the trench defigned for the foandation, throwing in 
^ wedges of gold, filver, and other metaU which had never 
^ endured the fire. * . . 

Some curious perfons have obferved this fimilitude between 
the Aape of thefe old temples and our modem churches .;- 
That they had one apartnient more holy than the re^» which 
they termed Cella, anfweriiig to our thancel or choir : Tiiat 
the porticos in the (ides were in all refpedts like to our ifles 2 
and that our navU^ or body of the chur(:h, is ai) imitation of 
Acir baJiUca {a). 

There are two other temples particularly worth our notice | 
not fo much for the magnificence of the ftru^kure, as for th^ 
cuftoms that depend opoa them, and the remarkable ufe to which 
they were pi4t. Thefe are the temples of Saturn and Janus. 

The firft was famous upon account of ferving for the publii; 
treafury : The reafon of whi^ fome fancy %o have been; be- 
caufe Satur^ firft taught the Italians to coin money $ or> as 
Plutarch conjedures, becaufe in the golden age under Saturn 
all perfons were honeft and )incerc> and the naipes oS fraud 
and c9ve/9i2/^(^ unknown to the world (6). But, perhaps, there 
might be no more in it, than that this temple was one of t;fae 
firongeft places in the city, and fo the fitteft for that ufe* Here 
wqre preferved all the public regifters and recovds, among which * 
were the Ubrt Elefhanthd^ or great ivory tables, contaming a 
liil of all the tribes, and the fcheiues of the public accounts* 

The other was a fquare piece of building, (fome fay of en^, 
tire brafs^ fo large as to contain a ftatue of Janus five feet high^ 
with bralen gates on each fide, which ufed always to be kept 
open in war, and fiiut in time of peace (r). 

3ut the Aomans were fo continually engaged in quarrels, 
that we find the laft cuftom but feldom put in pradice. 

Firft, all the Jong reign of Niima, Secondly, A* U. C> 5199' 
upon the conclulion of the fir^ Punic war. Thirdiy, by Au« 
gpftus, J, V, C. 725. and twice mo^ by the fame emperor, 
4* U. C, yaoy and again about the time of pur Saviour^s births 
Then by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Vefpafian^ 
4* U. C. 824. And lailly by Conftantius, when, upon Magnen- 

M tins's 

U) PolhiMs Hift. Romm. Tkri, lib. 1. cap. 5. (5) Phisreh. m PrdWw^, 

(;) M^Rath Top«g« JBlam, Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 8. 
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tins'i deadly he wat left fole po^eflbr of the empire, j/. U. C. 

0f this coftom Vtrgil gives a noble defcripdon : 

Sunt geniins belli portM, Jie nondne dicunt^ 
Religione facTMf i; fsvi fhnnidine Mortis .^ 
Centum. £rei claudunt veS^es dtem^ue ferri 
Robora ; nee cujlos abjiftit limine Janus, 
fias^ ubi certafedet patribus fententia pugn£ jf 
If/e, Quirinali trabed cin^uque Gabino 
Jnfignis, referat ftridentia limina con/ul /. 
Jpfe vQcat pugttos (A). 

(Sacred to Mars two ftately gates appear, 

Made awful by the dread otarms and war | 

A hundred brafen bolts from impious pow'r ^ 

And everlafting bars the dome fecure, L 

And watchful Janus guards his temple door. J 

Here, when the fathers hare ordain'd to try 

The chance of battle by their nx'd decree. 

The conful, rich in his Gabtnian gown. 

And ttgt\ pall, leads the procfeilion on \ 

The founding hinges grarely turn about, 

Roufe tl^e imprifqn'd god, and let the fbries but« ' 

Ne^ the temple of Jatiui th^l-e was a ftreet which tciok 
0ie fame name, inhabited foi* the moft part by bahkefs and 
ilfurers. It was very long, and divided by the difikrehc names 
0f Janus Summus, , Janus MeiBus, and Janus hmisi The firft 
and the lafl of thefe partitions are mentioned by Horace, lib. i. 
fpift. I. 

— — ffoc Janus Summus ab !mo 

Perdocet. 

The other Tully (peaks of in fcvcral places of his works (r); 

The fuperftition of confecrating groves and woods to the 
honour cHF the deities, was a pra&ice very ufual with the 
ancients : For, not to fpeak of thofe mentioned in thfc holy 
fcripnires, Pliny aflures us. That trees in old time fervei for 
the iempks rf the gbds. Tacitus reports this cufiom of the 
dd Germans ; ^ Cortius of the Indians, and aimoft all writers 

of 

(«) C4nA$n. Not M. Sutm. Atftffi. cap. %%. (5) firr. JSn. n U) Lttx £. 
de piBc. fNiif. t. tfc. -^ ' *" xi ^ ^ s 
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of the old Draids* The Romans too were great admirers of 
this way of worJhipi and therefore bad their Luci, m moft j^artf 
of tisf city, generally dedicated tQ fome particular deity .^ 

The mod probable reafba that can be given for thispra&ice 
IS taken from the common opinion, that fear was the main 
principle of devotion among the ignorant heatl^ens. Anq, 
therefore fuch darkfpdie and lonely ledts putting them into ^ 
Hidden horror and dread^ made them fancy that there muft ne* 
cciTarily fomething of dii'intty inhabit there, which could pro* 
duce ia them fuch an awe and reverence at their entrance. 



C ii A R IV. 

Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circi, NaUmachiatf| 
Odea, Stadia, and Xyfti, and of the Campus Martiusi 

TH£A*tR£S, fb caliect froib the Grekk ^f«ofuih iofee, owi 
their original to Bacchus (a). They were ufual in feveral 
parts of Greece ; tnd at lait, after the fame manner as othei^ 
indications^ were borrowed thenc6 by iht Aomans. That thd 
theatre and amphitheatre were tw6 different forts of edifice^ 
was never queftioned, the formelf being built i^ the ihape of a 
femicircle^ the dther generally oval^ fo as to make the fame fi» 
^ure as if two theatres Ihould be joined together {b). Yet fhd 
fame place is often called by thefe names m feveral aAiors. 
They feem too to have been detigned for quite different ends j 
the theatres for ftage plays, the amphitheatres for the greatel* 
ihows of gladiators, wild be aft s, 6rc. The parts of the theatrd 
and amphitheatre bed worth our obfervation, by reafan of theii* 
frequent ufe in claffics^ are as follow : 

Scena w^ a partition reaching quite crofsthe theatre, being 
cither verfatilis or du^lis^ either to turn round or to draw 
np, for the prefentmo; a new profpedi to the fpe^tors, a9 
Servius has obferved (r). 

Profcenium was the fpace of grotind Juft before the fcene^ 
where the pulptium flood, into which the adors came from 
behind the fcenes to perform Id), 

M a The 

{a) Myivr. Vng. de Rcr. invctft. lib. 3. cap. 13. (i) ThtL {() la Getrg* 3* 
(0 il5,/i<. lib. 5» cap. 4# 
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The middfe part, or area, of the amphitheatre, was called 
taueUy becaufe it was conliderably lower than the other parts > 
whence perhaps the name of ^iV in our play houfefs was bor- 
i^owed ; and Arena^ becaufe it ufed to be ftro^n with fiind^ 
to hinder the performer from (lipping. Lipfms has taken no- 
tie^, that the whole amphitheatre was often called by both 
thefc lianies (*). And the Vcroncfe ftill call the theatre, which 
remains ;vlmolt entire in that city, the Arena {h). 

There was a threefold difiindion of the feats, according to 
the ordinary divifion of the people into fenatbrs, knrghts, andf 
commons ; ]the firft range was called Orchcjira^ from •f>:M»a^««r 
tecaufe in that part of the Graecian theatres the dances were 
lierformed ; the fecond Equeftria ; and the other Popularia (r). 

Theatres, in the firft agcs^of the commonwealth, were only 
temporary, and compofed pi wood, which fometimes tumbled 
down with a ereat deltrudion, as jDio (d) and Pliny (^) fpeak sf 
one particulariy* Of thefe temporary theatres^ the moft celebra^* 
ted wiks thatof M. Scaurus,mentioned by Pliny (/); thefcenesof 
-which were divided into three partitions, one above another j the 
jirft confiftinff of 120 pillars of marbJe ; the next of the like 
number of pulars^ curioufly-wn^ught in glafs i The top of all 
had ittU the fame number of pillars adorned with gilded tablets. 
Between the pillars were fet 3000 ftacues and images of brafs- 
The cavea would hold 80,000 men. Theftru^lure which Curio 
afterwards raifed at the funeralof bis father, tho' inferior to the 
ioMner in magnificence,yet was no lefs remarkable upon account 
of th^tlmirable artifice and contrivance. He built two fpacious 
theatres of wood, fo ordered with hinges and other neceflaries, 
as to be able to turn round with very little trouble. Thefe be 
fet at firft back to back, for the celebration of the ftage-plays 
and fuch like diverdons, to prevent the diforder that might o- 
therwife arife by the confufion of the fcenes. 1 oward the latter 
end of the day, pulling down the fcenes, and joining the two 
fronts of the theatres, he compofed an cxa& anipbitheatre, in 
which he again obliged the people with a ihow of gladiators (g) • 

Fompey the Great was the firft that undertook the raifing of a 
fixed theatre, which he built very nobly with fquare ftone ; on 
which account, Tacitus(/?)tells us he was (everely reprehended for 
introducing a cuftom io different from that of their forefathers^ 

who 

(«) !»//. 10 Amphithnt. (i) Warcufi Hiftorr of Italy. (0 Cafkfms de 
iXrb. iUju. & Imp* Splcodore, lib. a. cap. j. li\ Lib. 37. U) Li^ 36. c. Jj. 
(/} VqvL Q;) Ibid. {h} Ann. 14. 
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who were contented to fee the like performances^ in feats Wilt 
only for the prefenc occafion^ and in ancient times (landing only 
on the ground. To this purpofe I cannot omit an ingenious re* 
fledion of Ovid^ upon the luxury of the age he hved in, by 
comparing tht honeft (implicity of the old Komans with thie! 
Vanity and extravagance of the modern In thb particular ^ 

Tunc neque mannoreo pendebant vela Theatre, 

Nee fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 
llUc quas tulerant, nemoro/o Palatia, fronJes 

Simpliciter pojita : Scenajine artefuit. 
In gradibus fedit populut de cefpite faStis 

Qualibet hirfutas fronde tegente comas (a). 

No pQlars then of Egypt^s coftly ftone, ' 'Y 

No purfde fails hung waving in the fun, > 

No flowers about the fcented feats were thrown. j 

But Sylvan bowers and Ihady palaces, 
Brought by themfelves, fecur'd them from the rays. 
Thus guarded and rcft^'d with humble green, 
Wond'ring they gazM upoa the artleis fcene : 
Their feats of homely turf the crowd would rear, 
And cover with green boughs their more diforder'd hah-J - 

Juvenal intimates, that this good old cuftom remained fliH 
uncorrupted in feveral parts of Italy : 

> ■■ ■ ■■ ipfa dierum 

Fejlorum herbo/o colhur fi quando Theatro <P ' 

Mflajejias ; tandemque redtt ad pulpita notum* 

Exoduan, cumperjond pallentis hiatum 

In gremh matrisyonnsdat rujiicus tnfans ; 

/Equates habitus UliCfJimilemquevidebis 

Crchejlram if populum (*)• 

On theatres of turf, in homely ftate. 
Old plays they aA, old feafts they celebrate ; 
The fame rude fong returns upon the crowd. 
And by tradition is for wit allowed. 
The mimic yearly gives the fame delights, 
And in the mother's arms the clownim infant frights. 
Their habits (undifiineuifti'd by degree) 1 

Are plain alike ; the fame (implicity y 

. Both on the fiage, and in the pit you fee« J ' 

Mr Dryden*. 

(0) Ovid^ ik drU Jlm$wA^ (>) Jttv. StU, $> 
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Soipe reroaios of this Theatre of Poippcy are ftill to be feen 

;t Rome, as alfo of tho(e oitherpf Marcellus, Statilius TiuniSy 
TiberiuSy and T^^us, the fecond bei^^j^ almoft eqtt^e {a). 

The Cjrci were places &t apart for jCfie celebration of feveral 
^rcs of garaes^ which we will (peak of hereafieir. They were 
generally oblongs or alnooftintthe ihape pf a bow (^); having a 
wall quite round {c), with ranges of. feats for the convenietice 
of the fpe&ators. At the entrance of the Circi ftood the car- 
ceres^ or Hfts^ whence they darted ; and juft by them one of 
the niets^ or marks ; the other ftanding at the farther end to 
conclude the race. 

There were feveral of thefe Circi in Rome> as thofe of Fla- 
minius, Nero^ C?.racaHa^ and Severiis : But the moft remarka^ 
~ b|e, as the very nao^e importi, was Circus Maximus, firft built 
1^ Tarquinius Priifcus {4). The length of it was four ftadia, 
orfurloqgs^ thebreadth the.lijke nuiQber of ai,cref > with a trench 
of ten feet deep, and as many hvq^^^ to re(;eive thfi water; and 
feats CQpugh for i5o^ooamen (jt). It y/as ex^rej^ejly beautified 
and adorned by fucceod^ig princes, particularly by Julius Caefar, 
Anguftusy CaUgirfa, Ppmijguii^ T^atap^ and Ueliogabalus! and 
enlarg^ to fu^ a prodmott$ extent, as to be abf to contain, 
So their proper feat$, 2po,.ooo fpedfitojrs (/). 

The Naumachisc, or places for the ihows of fea engage- 
slents, are no where particularly defcribed; butwemayfuppofe 
them to be very little ditferent from the Circus and Amphithea- 
tres, fincc thofe fort of ihows, for "which they were dcfigned, 
welV often exhibited in the aforementioned places {g). 

Odeum was a public edifice, much after the manner of a 
Theatre {h), where the mulicians and adors priy tely exercifed 
before their appearance on the ftage (i). Plutarch lias defcribed 
one of their Odeums at Athens (whence to before the Romans 
took the hint of theirs) in the following words : <' For the 
^^ contrivance of it, in the infide it w^sfull of feats and range? 
*^ oi pillars ; and, on the outllde, the roof or covering of it 
** was made from one point at top^ with a great many bend- 
^* ings,all flielving downward, in imitation of the king of Per- 
^ fia's pavilion (k).** 

The StiKlia were places in the form of Circi, for the run« 

, * I ning 

(s)FaMc. It$m. cap. 1%. (^) MarBan, T^p^, Imi. Ant. lib« 4* ttP< lo. 



(() Polyi§r. Virj, de Rer. invent, lib. 2. cap, 14- (^) Liv & i)i»ir)^. HaBu 

(0 JDkmjf. lib. 3. (/) p&fc lib. 36. (|) MarBtm. Tof9g. Ant. lib. 4. cap. 13. 
0) Fithie. Bm^ cap. 14. Qplt^m. lib. 5. cap. 4« (k) la P«i^c/<. 
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ning oFmen dbd horres (/). A very noble ote Soetonim (m) 
tellfl us was built by Doinitian. 

Tiie XyAi were places built, after the fafliioa of porticos, 
for the wreiUers to exercife in (a). 

The Camptis Martius, famous cii fo mafiy accounts, was a 
large plain field, lying near the Tybfcr, whence we find it Tome* 
times under the name of TyheHftuf} it was called Martius, be^^ 
piufe ithad been conrecrated by the old Romans to the god Mars. 

Befides the plettfant fituition, and other natural oraaments, 
the continual fports and exercifes performed h^i^e made it one 
of the mod diverting fights near the city. For, 

Here the young noblenien pradifed all manner of feats of 
activity ^ learned the life of all forts of arms and weapons. 
Here the races, either with chariots or tingle horfe, were 
undertaken. Befides this, it was nobly adorned with the ftatues 
of famous men, and with arches, columns, and porticos, and 
otiier magnificent ftruftures. Hcte flood the Villa Publica, or 
palace for the reception and entertainment of ambafladors 
from foreign ftates, who were not allowed te enter the city; 
Several of the public Coiiiiti^ were held in this field ; and for 
that purpofe were the S^pta or Ovilia, an apartment iiiclofed 
with rails, where the Tribes or Centuries went in one by one 
to give their votes. Cicero, id one of his epiftles to Atticos^ 
intimates a noble defign he had to make the Septa of marble^ 
and to cQver>,them with a high roof,, with the addition of a 
(lately portico or piazza all round. But we hear no more of 
this proje&, and therefore may reafonably fuppofe he was dif. 
appointed by the civil wars which broke out prefently after. ^ 
(tf) FMc> Mem, cap» za. 



C H A P. V. 
Of the Curiae, Senacula, Bafilica?, Fora, and Comitmm, 

T^HE ftoman Curia (iti^ifies a public edifice) was of 
^ two forts, divine and civil : In the former, the priefts and 
religiotu orders met for the regulations of the rites and cere- t 
mcmies belonging to the worfiiipof the gods: In the other, the 
^nate ufed to ^enable, to tonnilt about the ptriiUc contems of 
tifi, commonwealth, (a) The Senate could not meet in fitch a 

Curia^ 
(f) 4kx.zh Alex* u cqt. 1^ 
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Curia, uolefs it had beea folemnly confecrated bjr the Augurs 
(a), and made of the fame nature as a temple. Sometimes (at 
leaft) the Curias were no diftin£b buildini;^ but only a room or 
hall in fome public place ; as particularly Liry (i) and Pliny (r) 
Ipeak of a Curia ih the Comitium, though that itfetf were no 
entire ftrudure. The moft celebrated Curias were. 

Curia Hoftiiia^ built by Tullus Hoftilios, as Livy (J) informs 
us : Andy . 

Curia Pompeii^ where the Senate aflembled for the effedting 
the death of Julius Cxfar {e). 

Senaculum is fometimes the fame as Curia (/) : To be fure 
it could be no other than a mecting-place for the fenate, the 
fame as the Grapcjans called yf^ria, Sext. Pomp. Feftus (g) 
tells us of three Senacula ; two within the city* walls for ordi- 
nary confultations ; and one without the limits pf the cit^i 
where the Senate aflembled to give audience to thofe ambaiU- 
idors of foreign itates, whom they were unwilling to honour 
with an admilFion into the city. 

Lampndius (h) informs us, that the emperor Heliogabalus 
built a Senaculum purpofely for the ufe of the women^ where, 
ifpon high days, a council pf grave matrons were to keep 
court. 

The Bafilicx were very fpaciou; and beautiful edifices, de- 
figned chiefly for the Centumviri, or the judges to fit in andi 
hear caufes, and for the coiinfellors to receive clients. The 
bankers too had one part of it allotted fpr ^heir refidence (/}• 
Voffius (k) has obferve«!, that thefe Bafilicas were exadly in 
the fliape of our churches, oblong almoft like a Qiip ; which 
was the reafon that, upon the ruin oif fo many of them, Chrift- 
ian churches were feveral times raifed on the old foundations; 
and very often a whole Bafilica converted to fuch a pious ufe. 
And hence^ perhaps, all our great domes or cathedrals are 
ftill called Balilicas. 

The Roman Forums were public building;^, about three 
times' as long as they were broad. All the cbmpafs of the 
Forum was mrrounded with arched porticos, only fome paflages 
being left for places of entrance. They generally contrived 
to have the moft ftately edifices all round them, as Temples, 
Theatres, Bafilicx, &c. (/). 

They 

(«) A GelK L 14. c. 7. {}) Lib^ x. (^) Lib. X. (iQ Lib. t. (r) SwtimM 
J$L Cdji c. So. (/) M«r&iM« Topog. Ant. Mm. lib. 3. c. 'a7. (i) In voce Sc 
maaihtm. (b) la vit. Helictak. (i) Stfin. Ant. 1. Q. c. 7, (k) 1m tocv BafiStA,, 
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They were of two forts ; Fora Chilia, and Fdra yenatia .• Tho 
firft were defigned for the ornaments of the cityj» and for the 
ufe of public courts of juftice \ the others were intended for no 
other end but the neceffities and conveniencies of the inhabU 
tants^ and were ho doubt equivalent to our markets. I believe 
Lipiius, in the defcription that has been given above, meani 
only the'fomier. Of thefe there were iive very cbnfiderablc 
in Route., 

Forum Romnnufn, built by Romulus, and adorned with portico^ 
on a]] iides byXarquiniusPrifctis. It wascalled Forum Abmanum^ 
or (Imply Forum, by way of eminence^ on account, of its anti- 
quity, and of the nioft frequent iife of ic in public affiiirs. 
Martial (j) and Statius (i), for the famereafon^ give it the name 
of Forum Latium; Uvid the fame (c), and of Forum Magnum (il)^ 
ind Herodian (^) calls it w a^x^Uf iyo^* Forum Veius. 

Statius the poet (/) has given an accurate defcription of tho 
Fordm, in bis poem upon the ftatiie of Domitian on horfeback^ 
fee up ch^re by that emperor. , ^ , j j- i 

Foruf^ juliuniy built by Julius Csfar with tne fpbils takeii 
in the Gallic war. I'be very area, Suetonius {g) tells us, coft 
100,000 .Sefterc^s ; and Dio (b) amrnis it td have miuh exceed^ 
cd die Forum Romanum. 

Ftiruri Augufti^ built by Augiiftus Csfar, and reckoned Ysf 
Pliny among the wonders 6f the city. The moft remarkable 
priority was the ftatues in the two porticos on each iide of the 
main buildtiig. In one, were all the Latin kings^ beginning 
with ^neas ; in the other^ all the kings of Rome, beginnirigr 
with Romulus, and moft of the eminent perfons in the com<* 
monwealth, and Auguftus bimfelf among the reft ; wi^h an in- 
scription upon the pede(tal of every ftatue, exprefling the chief 
achons and exploits of the perfoii it reprefented (/). 

This Foriim, as Spartian (A) informs us^ was teftored by the 
emperor Hadrian. 

hrum UervM, b^gtin by Domitian, as Sjietonius^,(/) t-ekjtrs ; ; 
but finiflied and named by the emperor Nerya, In this Fbruinj '\ 
Alexander Sevcriis hi tip the ftatues of all the em^erof-i ;ba£ 
had been canonized (w), in imitation of the contrivance of Au- 
gustus, mentioned bcit nfow. This f'uruin was called trfinjito^ 

N rium^ 

(«) Efi%, lib. i. (i) J>/vM. lib. |. cap. i. (r) tajt, i. (d) Tafi, 3. 
(0 5. »«. M. Amfmm. (/) Sy/. lib. I. cap. J, m in Jul. Ctf. cap. 26^ 
(^)Afclib.4j. (i)Xi//.ficMago:ud..Ra»i. . (k) l^ tlU Uadfignii 

^} lo Dimil. cap* Xa. ^m) S^artkM iu Swtru 
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Hum, becaufe it lay very convenietit fof a paflage to the other 
three j and Palladium, from the ftatue of Minerva, the tutelar 
8eity of Auguftas (a) ; uj>on which account, perhaps, Fabri- 
cius (b) attributes che name of PaHadium to the Forum of that 
fcmperor. 

There is. fca'rce any thing remainiftg of this Fordm^ except | 
^n old decayed arch, which the people^ by a ftrange corruption, 
inftead of Nervals Arch, call Noah's Ark (r). 
' But the Bioft celebrated for the admirable ftrdfttire and con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the elnperor Trajan 
with the foreign ipails he had taken in the wars. The co«> 
Vering of this edifice was all brafs, the porticos exceedingljr 
beautiful and magnificent, with pillars of more than ordinary 
height, and chapiters of exceflivc bignefs (^dj, 

Ammianus Marcdlinus, in the defcriptiod of Conftantius's 
triumphal entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
hoordinary admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other noUe firudtures, as foon as ever he gives him a fight 
p^this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecftafy, and cannot 
iforbear making an harangue upon the-matter {t). We meet In 
the fame place with a very (Vnart repartee which Conftantios 
received at this time firom Ormfdas, a Perfian prince. The 
emperor, as he ftransely admired every thing belotiging to this 
inoble pile, fo he had a particular fancy for the llatue of Tra- 
jan's horfe, which fiood oh the top of the building, and eit* 
preffed his dcGre of domg as much for his own beaft : ** Pray 
*' Sir," fays the prince, "before y ou talk of getting fnch a horfe, 
** will you be pleafed to build fuch a ftablie to put him iti (/}. 

The chief Fora l^crtalta, or markets, werf, 

Boarlum^ for oxen and beef. 

Propertiuj (g) has a pretty fancy about this forum, that it took 
fts name from Hercules's oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and refcued them here^ after they had been ftokn by Cacus. 

Suarium'y for fwine. 

Ptf/orlum, for breatF. 

Cupedinariump for daintier. 

Holitotium, for. roots, falads, and ftrch Tsl^e. ^ 

The Camitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, 
vi^hich-ferved fometimes for the celebration of the Coniitia^ 
which will be defcribed hereafter* 

In 

" (4) tiff, in Main. Rom. (h) Rma, <»p. 7 (c) Ma^liaiu Kb* $» CMp. I4. 
(i) Idem, lib. 3. c. 13. <^} AmnMH Marcei^. Hift. )ak l^ ( /> Aid' 

(f ) Lib. Ah Hies* lOb ver* ao^ 
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In d|is part of the Forum flood the Ro/lra^ being a Suggejium^ 
or fort of pulpit, adorned with the beaks of (hips taken in a fea. 
fight from the inhabitants of Antium in Italy, asLVvy (^)inform$ 
u&. In this the caufes were pleaded^ the orations made, and this 
funeral panegyrics fpoke by perfons at the death of their rela^ 
cions, which pious adion they termed Drfunj^iprorqftrlslauJatiQ^ 

Hard by ivas fixed the Puteal, of which we have feveral 
and very different accounts from the critics j but none more 
probable than the opinion of the ingenious Monfieur Oacier (i)| 
which he delivers to this purpofe ; 

*' The Romans, whenever a thunderbolt fell upon a place 
'' without a roof, took care, out of fuperftition, to have a 
*' fort of cover built over it, which they properly called Puteal. ' 
*' This had the name of Puteal LihniSf and Scrib^nhm Puteai, 
^* becaufe Scribonius Libo ereded it by order of the fenate. 
" The praitor's tribunal (landing juft by, is often iignified iiji 
" authors by the fame cxpreflion." 

(a) Lib. 8. (t) p^dcr^ Notes mi Horace, lib. ». Sat. 6. verfc 35. 



C H A R VI. . 
Cftbe Porticosi Arches, Colunms, and Trophies^ 

IN accounts of the eminent buildings of the city, the 
PORTICOS have ever had aa honourable place. They 
were ftru&ures of curious work and extraordinary beauty^ 
annexed to public edifices, facred and civil, as well for orna- 
ment as ufe. They generally took their names cither from the 
temples that they flood near, as Ponticus Concordia, Qftirhti, 
BercuEsf &c. or from the authors, as Purticus Pomfeid^ O^ia^ 
via, Lhia, &c. ; or from the nature and form of the building, 
as Porticus cunuijtadiata, forphyreisca ; or from the fhops that 
were kept in them, as Mar^aritaria and Argentaria ; or from 
the remarkable paintings in them, as Porticus IJidis, Bur^a, &c. 
or clfc from the places to which they joined, as Porficfii Ant" 
fhitheafri, Porticus CIrci, &c. (a). 

Thefe porti'cos were fometimes pqt to very ferious ufes, fer* 
ving for the aflemblies of the fenate on feveral accounts. Some- 
times the jewellers, and fuch as dealt in the mo(t precious wares, 
i^ up here their ftanding to expofe their goods to fale.^ 

Na »ui 

(«) PehridiRoiita^ cap. ||^ 
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But the geiHtnl ufe that they were put to, was the pleaTiire-of 
walking or riding in them ; in the ihade in fummer, and in 
winter in the dry, like the 'prefent piazzas in Italy. Velleius 
Paterculus (a), wheii he deplores the extren^e corruption of 
ssanners th^t had crept into Rome 4ipon the btherwife happy 
fODclufion of the Carthaginian war, meiitiops particularly the 
yaaity of the noblemen, ineiideavouring to outfhine one ano- 
ther in the magnificence of their porticos, as a great inftanSSe 

of their extravagant luxury. ' - 

And Juvenal, ip i^s feventh Satyr, complains : 

Salneafsxcentit, eb pluris porticus, in qud 
Cejteiur dominus quotUs pluit .• Anne ferenufi\ 
BxpcGet^ fpargatque lutd jumenta recenti ? 
Hie potius / namque hie munds ifiiet ungula muf^. 

On fumptuous bath^ the rich their wealth bettor. 
Or foine expen(xvp aiipy portico j 
^ Where fafe from Jbow'rs they may be borne in ftate. 
And, free from tempefts# for fair weather wai^ ^ 
Or rather not esmeft the clearing fun : 
Thro^ thick and thin their equipage muft run : 
0r ftaying, 'ds not for their fervants fake. 
But that weir mules no prejudice may ukf;. 

' ' ' " • * Mr Charles Drybe^. 

Arches were public b.uiUing^, deGgn^d for the reward and 

Encoii^agement ik noble enterprifes, ere^'d generally to the 
onour of fuch eminent perfons as had either woh a vidory o^ 
^xcraprdinary cpnfequence abrpadyor had refcued the common* 
wealth at home fropi any confidei^able danger. At firil they 
were plain and rude ftru&urcs, by no means remarkable for 
beauty or ^ate. But in latter tim^s no expences were thought 
too great for the rendering them in tt^e htgheft manner iplendid 
^nd magnificent : Nothing being more ^fual than tp'have ihe 
greatest adions of the herpes t^ey ftood to honour curioufly 

Jxprefled, or the whole proceffipn of the triumph ci^t out on the 
ides. The arches built by Romulus were only of brick ; that of 
Camilli^ of olain fquare ^ne'; biit then thofe of Caefar, Dru- 
{us, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely marble (A^. 
As to their figure j they were at firft' femicircular, whence 
probably they took their names. Afterwards they were built 
/* ' ' . fQ^j.. 

(<) Lib. %• otp. X, (i) F^Mip X§m, cap* 14. 
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fborrqaare/^th a fpacious arched gate in the middle, and little 
ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the middle gate 
hung little winged images, reprefenting riAory, with crownsL 
in their hands, which, when they were let down, they put up- 
on the conqueroHs head as he paf&d under in triumph {a)'. 

The Columns, or pillars, were none of the meaneit beauties 
of the dty. They w^re at laft converted to the fame deGgn 
as the arches, for the honourable memorial of fome noble vie? 
toiy or exploit, after they had been a long time in ufe for the 
chief pmatnents of the fepulchres of great men ; as may be 
gadiered from Homer, Iliad i6. where Juna, when fhp is iatt^ 
telling the de^ of Sarpedon, and fpeakuig at laft ot carrying 
him into bis own country to be buried, has thefe word^ 9 

"£td'« I rtLfxy€Wt xa^tyt^Ut ri, Wat t<, 
Tu/fiC^ ri r«/7 ri^ to yoLf T^c^ <rt ^«vof1f»v« 

There (hall his brothers and iad friends receive . 
The breathlefs corpfe, and bear it to the grave. 
A pillar (hall be rear'd, a tomb be laid, ' 
The nobleft honour earth can give the dead. 

The pillars of the em{terors Trajan and Antoninus bavebeenf 
^tremely admired for their .beauty and curious vifork, and 
therefore deferve a particular defcnption* 

The foriiier was let up in the middle of Trajan's forum, bei 
ing coinpofed'of 24 great ftones of marble, but fo curioully ce^ 
mented, as to (eem one entire natural ftone. The height was 
144 feet, according to Eutropius (() ; tho' Marlian (c) (eems 
to make them but laS : Yet they are eafily reconciled, if we 
iuppofe one of them to have begun the meafure from the pillar 
iuelf, aqd the other from thabafis. It is afcended on the in- 
iide by i8j winding ftaifs, and has 40 little windows for the 
admiflion of the l^ht. The whole pillar is iqcrufted with 
marble ; in v^bich are exprei]K:d all the noble a^ons of the em* 
peror, uid part^ularly tl|e Def ian war. One may fee all over ic 
the feveral figures of forts, bulwarks, bridges, (hips, pc* and 
all manner of arms, as (hields, helmets, targets, fwords, 
fpears, daggers^ belts, 6c. together with the feveral offices and 
employments of the foldiers ; fome digging trenches, fome 
meaforing oor a place for the tents^ and others making a 
' - • sriumphatl 

(•) fWHdilMM^ €9py Xi, Q) ^. iib. S, (4 Lib. 3. cap, x^ 
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triimpha] procefmt'(tf). But die oobklk om^mrat of this 
pillar, was the ilatue of Trajan od the topi nf > gigMitic big* 
ntk, being no kfs than twimty feet highf He w^ reprcfented 
in. a coat of armour proper to the geoeral, boUing in bU 
left hand a totptm, in bis right a hoUow glebe of gold, in 
which his own aflies were depoiited after bis dettfa (^J. 

The cdomn of Antoninoa was railed in imttadon of this, 
which it exo^ded mily in one refpe^t that it was 176 fee( 
high (c) f for the work was much inferior to the former, as be- 
ing undertaken in the declining age of the emp«re« The afcent 
on the infide washy 106 Hairs, and the windows in the fides 
56. The fcolpture and the other ornaments were of the fame 
nature as these of the firH ; and on the top ftood a ColoiTus of 
die emperor naked^ as appears from fome of his coins (d). 

Both theb columns are ftill ftanding at Rome, the former 
nioft entire. But Pope Sixths the Firft, inftead of the two 
fiatues of the emperor^ fet up St Peter's on the column of 
Trajan, and St PauHs on that of Antoninus (e). 

Among tbe columns, we muft tiot pafs by the Milliartum eu- 
reum, a gilded pillar in the fprum, ere^^d by Auguftus Csfar, 
at which all the high ways of Italy met, and were conclu- 
ded If), f rem JthiS' they counted their miles, at the end of 
every mile fetting up a ftone,; whence came the phrafe of 
Primus ab urhe tapis,, and the like, Tbls pillar^ ^ M, Laflels 
iofomis ua, is ftill to be feen* 

Nor mull we forgiet the Columm^ 9flfk^M Au^ deforibed by 
Owd: % 

Prqfficii i fergo funwmm brevis or fa ciroimg 

MJi ibi notf farv0 p^urva coboHna moia •* 
HhcfoUt hiffia mamt, bcUi pr^tiuncia, tmtti 
' In rtg^m ^ gciUem, ckm plofet amui caf't U)^ 

Behind the circus, on the level ground, 
Stands a fmall ptllaTi for its ufe renown'd s 
Hence 'tis our herald throws the fatal fpear^ 
Denotes the quarrel, and begins the war. 

But thofe who admire antiquity, will tjiink all thefe hifertor to 
dK Coltmma Refira^a, fet up to the honour of C- Duillius^ when 
he bad gained ip famous a vidory over the Carthaginian and Sici- 
liatt fleets, A. (/. C. 493, and adorned with the beaks of the vef- 
fisb ukoa in the engagement. This is ftill to be feen ui Rome, 

and 

(j) rOtidu etp. 7. (») C^iBm Vm, u c it. (<) AfsrAw. Kb. S. e^- < J- 
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and never fails of a vific from any curious ftranger. The inr€rii». 
tion on the bafis is sl, noble example of the old way of writings 
in the early times of the commonv^ealth. fiefides this ancient 
and moficelebrjitedone^therewerefeverai other Columntfroftrsis 
erededonlike occafioosi as particularly four by AuguftusCsBfar 
after the Affium defeat of Antony : To thefe Tirgll alludes : 
Aidam fb nauali fitrgentet are c^lnmnas (a)* 
The dedgB of the trophies is too well known to need aoj 
explication : The fliape of them cannot be better u&derflooi 
than by the following defcription of the poet : 
Jf^entem quercum decifls un£que ramis 
Con/fkuit tiwudo, fulgentiaque in Just antuip 
Mezentf ducts exuvias ; tibi magne trophsunt 
Beliipate/u / ^tat rorantes fanguine Crijtas, 
Telajue trunca wri^ 6 his J ex thdraca petitum 
Perfqffumque locis : clypeumaue ex are finiftra 
fuhtigat^ at que enfem coUo. Jufpendit ebumum (A). 
Aud firft he lopp'd an oak's great braqchea rooad | 
The crunk he faflen'd in a riling ground 3 
AikI here he iix'd the fliining armour on^ 
The mighty fpoil from proud Mexenttus Vron 1 
Above we cttA was plac'd^ that dropp'd with Uood^ 
A grateful trophy to the warlike god ; 
His fliatttr'd fne^a-s ftuck- round : The corflet too^ * 
Pierc'd in twelve jdaces, hung deform'd below z 
While the left fide bia mafly target bears. 
The neck the glittering blade he brandifhM in the wars. 
Of thofe trophies which Marius raifed after the Cimbpc war, 
ftill remaming at Rome, we have this account' in Fabridns s 
^ They are two trunks of marble hung round with fpculs: 
** One of them is covered with a fcaly corflet, with fliields and 
" other military ornaments : Juft before it is fet a youi^ maa 
" ID the pofture of a captive, with his hands behind him, and 
'^ all round were winged images of vidory. The other is let 
<( oat with the common military garb, having a fliield of an 
''unequal round, and two helmecs,oneopenandadorned with 
'' crcfts, the other clofe without creds. On the fame trophy is 
^ the ihape of a foldier^s coat, with ieveral other defigns, 
^ which, by reafon of the decay of the marble, are very dif. 
" ficult to be difcovered (c)/^ 

CHAP, 

(«) G««fx* 3* (fi^n^ ^ddl St. 0) FMdm^ cap. 14. 
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c H A P. vn. 

0/tie dagnios, Aquxdu^^ Cloaeae, aiid Fitbht Way<; 

I 

THERE cannot be a greater inftance of tiie magnificencei 
or rather luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bag- 
nios. Ammianus Marcellinus obferves (a)^ that they were 
built in moJum Provinciarum, as kirge as provinces : But the 
great Valefius (b) judges the ^ord yhovindatum to be a cor- 
ruption of Plfctnarum. And though this emendation does in 
fome meafure extenuate one part of the Tanityj which has 
been fo often alledged againft theniyfrcffh the adthority df that 
paflage of tlie htflorian ; yet the prddigtous accounu we have 
of their ornaments and fhmiture, will bring ihem^ fterhaps^ 
under a cenfdre no more favourable thaA the former; Sene- 
ea, ipeakifigof the luxury of his countrymen in this r^fped, 
complains, That nbey were ^irrived to fach a pitch of nicenefs 
and delicacy, as to foom to fet their feet on any thing but 

Eecious ftones (c); a^d Pliriy v^iftiesgood old Fabricius were 
t>alt^e to fee the degetieracy of his pofterity, when the very 
women muft have dieir feats in the baths of folid filver {d). 
But a defcription from a poet nfay, perhaps, be more divert* 
ing ; and this Statins has obliged us with in his poem upon 
the baths of Claudius Ecrufcos, fieward to the emperor ClaA« 
dius: 

Nil ibi plebeium .• nufquam Temefda videbis 
Mra^ fed argento felix propelUtur unda, 
Jrgentoque caJit, labrifque nttentibus injiai 
Deiicias miratafuas, h abirt recufat. 

Nothing there's vulgar • not the f^ireft brafs 
In all the glittering ftrudure claims a placei; 
^ Froni (liver pipes the happy waters flow. 
In filver cifteras are received below. 

See 

U)AnimaH. MmtU. lib. ti. (*) Nm td hmk ^) J^. «^ 

M Lib. 33, cap. ia» 
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See where with noble pride the doubtful ftream 
Stands fixfd in wonder on the ihinizig brim ; 
Surveys its riches, and admires its fbte. 
Loth to be ravifh'd from the glorious feat. 

The mod remarkable bagnios were thofe of the emperors 
Dioclefian and Antonius Caracalla^ great part of which are 
ihndJiig at this time; and with the vaft high arches, the beaa« 
tiful aod ftately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign 
znarble, the curious vaulting of. the roofs, the prodigious 
number of fpacious apartments, and a thoufand ocher orna- 
ments and conyeniencies, are as pleating a fight to a traveller 
as any other antiquities in Rome* 

To thefe may be added the Nympha, a kind of grottos fa- 
cred to the nymphs, from whofe ftatues which adorned them, 
or from the waters and fountains which they afforded, their 
name is evidently derived. A ihort efiay of the famous Lucas 
Holflenius, on the old pi^ure of a Nymphseum dug up at the 
foundation of the palace of the Barbarini, is to be met with in 
the fourth tome of'Graevius's The/aurus, p. i8oo. 

The AquadM^s were, without queftioo, fome of the nobleft 
defign of the old Romans. Sextus Julius FrontinOs, a Roman 
author^ and a perfon of confular dignity, who has compiled a 
whole treatifc on this fubjed, affirms them to be the cleareft 
token of the grandeur of the empire. The firft invention of 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C* 441. who brought 
water into the city by a channel of eleven miles in length. 
But this was very inconfiderable to thofe that were afterwards 
carried on by the emperors and other persons ; feveral of 
which^were cut through the mountains, and all other impedi* 
meats, for above forty miles together ; and of fuch a height, 
that a hian on horfeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro^ them without the leaft difficulty (a). But this is meant 
only of the conltant courfe of the channel, for the vaults and 
arches were in fome places 109 feet high {b). Procopius (c) 
makes the AquaduCfs but fourteen : Vidor {d) has enlarged 
the number to twenty : In the names of them the waters 
only were mentioned, as Afia Claudia^ Aqua Appia, Sec. 

The noble poet Rutilius thus touches on the aquaeduAs, in 
his ingenious itinerary : 

O Quid 

(«) PrK9fms d€ BeU. Gttb. lib. x. (h) SixS. Tul. FmtoM. {c ) Dt £elL 
OMh. tib. t. {i) Ddcrip. Urb. Xqjnih 
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Quid loquar aerlo pendentes fornicc rhof, 

Qua vtx imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 
Hos potius dicas crevijjh injidcra m$tttes. 

Tale giganteum Crdci^ laudaf opus (j). 



Wbat, (hould I fing how lofty waters flow 
From airy vaults, and leave the rain below. 
While conqoer'd Iris yields with her unequal bow ? 
Bold Typhon here had fparM his ftrcngth and fliUl, 
And reach'd Jove's walls from any fingle hilK 



} 



But that which Pliny calls Opus omnium maximum were the 
Chacdi or common gutters for the conveyance of dift and 
filth. And bccaufe no authority can be better than his, we 
may venture to borrow the whole account of them from the 
fame place, Cloacae, opus qmnium maximum^ &c. 

'* The Chacse^ the grcateft of all the works, he contrived by 
<*^. undermining and cutting through the (even hills upon 
*' which Rome is feated, making the city hang, as It were, be* 
'* tween heaven and earth, and capable of being failed under. 
*^ M. Agrippa,in his xdilelhip, made no lefs than fevenftreams 
^* meet together under ground in one main channel, with fucfa 
'' a rapid current, as to carry all before theiti that they met 
'^ with in their paiTage. Sometimes, when they are violently 
*' fwelled with immoderate rains, they beat with cxceffive fury 
'' againft the paving at the bottom, and on the fides. Some- 
^' times, in a flood, the Tyber waters oppofe them in their 
*' courfe J and then the two ftreams encounter with all the 
** fury imaginable ; and yet the works preferve their old 
'^ ftrength, without any fenfible damage. ' Sometimes huge 
^' pieces of ftbne and timber, or fuch like materials, are car- 
*' ried down the channel, and yet the fabric receives no de- 
^* triment. Sometimes the ruins of whole buildings, deftroycd 
^* by fire or other cafualties, prefs heavily upon the frame. 
^' Sometimes terrible earthquakes {bake the very foundations, 
*' and yec they ftill continue if?i pregnable, almoft ioo years 
" fincc they were firft laid by Tarquinius (A).'^ 

Very little inferior to the works already mentioned were 
the public ways, built with extraordinary charge, to a great 
didance from the city on all fid^. They were generally paved 
with flint, though fometimes, and efpecially without the city, 

with 
(«) RatiL Itiftcrar, lib. I. (*) FHu^ lib* 36. op. 1^. ' 
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with pebbles and aravel. The mod noble^ in all refpcds^ was 
the yia JfpiM, talbg its name from the author Appius, the 
fame that ioveated the aquasduds, vide p. 57, 58. This was 
carried tafuch a vaft length, that Procopius {a) reckons it a 
vtry gcod five days journey to reach the end ; and Lipfius {h) 
computes it at 3C0 miies* An account of as much ofthis way 
as lyes between Rome ^nd Naples, the right reverend the pre- 
fent'Lord Bifliop of Saruni has obliged us with in his letters 
{c) : He tells us, it is twelve feet broad, all made of huge ftones, 
moft of them blue ; and they are generally a foot and a half 
large on all fides. And preijently after, admiring the extraor- 
dinary ftrength of the work, be fays, that though it has laited 
above 1800 years, yet, in moft places, it is for feveral miles {d) 
together as entire as when it wasfirft made. And as to the ^ia 
Flaminia, the next caufeway of note, the fame author obferves, 
that though it be not indeed fo entire as the former, yet there 
is enough left to raife a juft idea of the 'Roman greatnefs. 

I muft defire leave to conclude this fubjedt with the ingeni* 
ous epigram of Janus Viialis, an Italian poet. 

Quid Romam in media qusris novus advena R<ma, 

Et Rom£ in Roma nil reperis media ? 
Afpice murorum moles , praruptaque faxa^ 

Obrutaque horrent i vajfa theatrajitu .• 
Hacfunt Roma : Viden* velut ipfa cadaver a tanta 

Urbis adhucfpirent imperiofa minas ? 
Vicit ut hac mundum, nifa eft fe vincere .• vicit, 

Afe non vi6ium ne quid in orbe foretJ 
Hinc vidfa in Roma vi^rix Roma illafepulia eft. 

At que eadem viSfrix vi£faque Romafuit. 
Mbula Romani reft at nunc nominis index, 

Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in aquor aquir. 
Difce nine quod pofit fortuna ; immota laba/cunt, 

Et qua perpetuo fitnt agitata, manent. 

To feek for Rome, vain ftranger ! art thou come, 
And find'ft no mark, within Rome's walls, of Rome i 
See here the craggy walls, the towVs defacM, 
And piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd : 
See the vaft theatres, a fhapelefs load. 
And fights more tragic than they ever Ihow'd. 

O 2 This, 

{«) l>t Belt. Qoth, lib, I. (*) Be Mapt. Km. (c) Letter 4th. (i) JUl, 
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This^ this 18 Rome : Her haughty carcafe fpread^ 
Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 
The fnbjea world firft took from her their fate ; 
^ And when (he only ftood unconquer^d yet, 

Herfelf (he laft fubdu'd, to make the work complete. j 

But ah ! fo dear the fatal triumph coft, 

That conquering Rome is in the conquered loft* 

Yet rolling Tyber ftill maintains his ftream, 

SwelI'd with the glories of the Roman name. 

Strange powV of |ate ! un(haken moles muft wafte. 

While things that ever move for ever laft. 



Ki. 
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P A R T n. B O O K ir. 

Of the Religion of the Romans. 
CHAP. L 

I 

Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans in GeneraL 



THAT Religion is abf0lutel7 necefiaiy for the eftablilh* 
ing of civil government, is a truth fo far from being de- 
nied by any ton of perfons, that we meet with too many who 
art unwilling to allow any other dedgn in facred inftitations. 
As to the Romans, it has bieen univerfally agreed. That vir- 
tue and fortune were engaged in a fort of noble contention 
for the advancement of the grandeur and happinefs of that' 
people. And a judge, not fu(peded of partiality in that cafe, 
has concluded the latter to be only a confequence of the for- 
mer, ** For Jpcligion," (ays he, (u), " produced good laws, 
" good laws good fortune, and good fortune a good end, in 
'' whatever they undertook/' Nor, perhaps, nas he ftraia* 
ed the panegyric much too high, when he tells us. That, 
'^ for feveral ages together, never was the fear of God more 
'' eminently confpicuous than in that republic (^)." .. U was 
this confideration which made the great St Auftin obferve (r). 
That God would not give, heaven to the Romans, becaufe 
they were heathens; but he gave them the empire of the world, 
becaufe they were virtuous. And, indeedj in their more 

general 

(«) MMtHtvtfi Qifconrfe on livn Kbit X. cap. XX. {}) Jhii. 
(c) GviMe 2>«, lib. 4. cap. 5. 
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general virtues, their pra&ice inclined rather to the excefs than 
the defe& : Thus were they devout to fuperftition ; valiant to 
a contempt of life, and an inconfiderate courting of dan* 

Sr : Frugal and temperate in the firftages, to a vomntary ab- 
nence from agreeable pleafures and conveniences ; conihnt, 
feveral times, to the occadon of their own ruin, and rather 
rigorous than juft. A tedious account of the Decii, Reguius, 
Fabricius, Curius, Scaevola, &c« would be needlefs even to a 
fchooKbi^, who is feidom unfurniihed with a ftock of fuch 
hiftories. 

But we muft by no means omit a moft noble faying of Ci* 
cero to this purpofc, in his oration about the anfwer of the 
jtrujpices .• Quam volumus licet, Patres Confcripti, nos amemus: 
tamennecnumero Hifpanor, nee robore GaiJos, nee calliditate Pce^ 
nof, nee artibus Craeos ; nee deniquehoc ipfo hujusGeniis ^ Ter- 
rs domeflicQ natwoque fenfu Italos ipfos ^ Latinos, fed Pietate 
ac Religime^ atque hac unafapkntia quod Deorum immcriaHum 
Numine omnia regi gubernarique perfpexifrtur, onmes Centh Na- 
iionefque fuperavimus. 

But it will naturally be obj^ded, that whatever harangues we 
»ake upon the Juftice, temperance, and other tclebraced vir« 
tues of the old Romans, they at laft degenerated into the nioft 
luxurious and extravagant people in the world. Every page 
of their own fatyf ifts is a very good arguineirc for this opini* 
on ; befides the numerous complaints of their biftorians and 
other writers. Now tho' Lipfius has undertaken to bring them 
off clear from, all fuch imputations, yet I think we fsuU be 
forced to allow, that they did indeed debafe the noble and ge- 
nerous fplrit of their anceftors; and this corruption was, 
without doubt, the only canfe of the declenfion and final ruin 
of the empire. But as we are not to give over xht caufe ol 
virtue, on account of the debauchery of latter times, fo we 
have little reafon to exalt the eniineni qualities of the old Ro- 
mans to fo high a pitch as fome imagine. Th^ re is no neceflity 
of afiaking a fero of e^ery conful, or fancying every oAc, whc 
Was eminently ferviceable to the republic, to nave been a per* 
fon of conftimmaCe virtue. So that when we meet in Romai 
authors with fuch extrlivagant encomiums of their anceftors 
wa' may conclude, that what Horace had obferved with refe 
rence. to poetry, will hold altogether as well in this cafe : Thi 

Snerality of people being fo ftrangely tranfported with ih( 
i'^e and admiration of antiquity, that nothing was more ufua 
iban to meet with fuch a perfon as be defcrit^s* 
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Qui re Jit ad Faftos^ 6 virtutem ^imaf srmif, 
Miraturque nihil niji quod Libitina facravit , 

That, when he tried a man^s pretence to fame. 
Runs to his chronicle to find his name : 
Thinks virtue better for its age, like wine ; 
And only likes what death has made divine. 

For we may often obferve, that their very panegyrics c^n 
t!;e honeft people pf the firft ages of the commonwealth re- 
preient them rather as a fort of rude, unpoliibed mortals, than 
as perfons eminent for any noble endowments. So Juvenal, 

U. 14; 



'Safurabat glebula talif 



Patrem ipfum turbamque cafg ; qui fata jacetai 
Uxor J & infantes ludebant quatuor^ unis 
Venuda, tres dominij Sed magms featribus bf^rum 
Afcrohe velfulco redeuntibus altera coena 
Amplior, A grandes fumabant pultibus oU^. 

This little fpot of e^rth, well tilPd, 
A numerous family with plenty filPd, 
The good old man and thrifty hcufewife fpent 
Their days in peace, and fattened with content ; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, apd Uv'd to fee 
A long*defcending healthful progeny. 
The men were fa/faionM in a larger mould : 
The women fit for labour, bie and bold. 
Gigantic binds, as foon as work was done. 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. 
Fell to, with eager jay, on homely food. 
And their large veins beat ftrong with whalefome blood. 

Mr John Dryde)?, Jun* 

But the account which Perfius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 
^1^ country DifUtor, has fome thing more of the ridiculous in it ; 

Unde Remus ffukoque terens dent alia, Quinti, 
Quern trepida ante boves DiSfatorem induit uxor, 
it tua Aratra domum Lidlor tulit {a). 

Where 

{§) Per/, Sat. I, 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born^ 
Whofe fliining plough-fliare was in furrows worn. 
Met by his trembling wife returning home, 
And roftically joy'd as chief of Rome* 
She wip'd the fwcat from the Diftator's brow j "j 

And o'er his back his robe did rudely throw ; > 

The Uftors bore in ftate the Lord's triamphant plow. J 

Mr Drydek. 

We muft therefore allow every age its proper charader 
and commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mon« 
fier St £vreniont, " That the excellent citizens lived among 
^' the ancient Romans, and the moft accompliihed generajs a: 
H mong the latter (a).*' 

(«) Reflect ojA>ii the Oc&ias of the Rmftn Pco]f>Uy m/. 4* 



CHAP. IL 

Cf the Luperci, Lupcrcalia, &c. Of the Potitii ondYi- 
narii, <md of the Arval Brothers. 

nnHE places of worfliip having been already defcribed, the 
\ chief fubjeds that ftill remain, relating to religion^ are 
the priefts, the facriiices, and the feAivals : ror it woold be 
very ncedlefsand impertinent to enter into a difquifitioti about 
the deities ; a matter that is involved in fo many endlefs fidi- 
ens, and yet has employed fo many pens to explain it. 

Luperci.'} The moft ancient order of the priefts were the 
Luperci, facred to Pan the god of the country, and particularly of 
Ihepherds. They had their name from the deity they attend* 
cd on« called in Greek ^^wutng, probably from xvmc, a wolf, 
in Latin D^us ; becaufe the chief employment of Pan was the 

driving away fuch beafts from the fheep that he 
lupercalia, protend. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obfcrvcs, 

appear to have been a feaft of Purification, being 
folemnized on the Dies NefaJH^ or non*court*days of the 
Bonth February^ which derives iu name from feiruo to purify: 

And 
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an<] ihe veiy day of tbe ceiehration was anciently called Fu 
bruaca («}. 

The ceremony was venr finf»^ular and ftrange* 

Id the firlt place, there was a Tacrifice ktiled of goate and a 
dog. Then two children, nobleinens fons, being brooghc 
thither, fome of the Luperci ftained their foreheads with the 
Woody knife, while others wiped it off with locks of wool 
dipped in milk ; tbe boys muft always laugh after their fore« 
heads had been wiped c This done, having cut tne goat*lkiris 
ioto thongs^ they ran ^bout the ftr«ets all naked but their 
middle, and ]ja(hed aU that they met in their proctiQon. The 
young women never took any care to avoid the firokes, but 
nther oiEsred themfelves of their own accord, fancying them 
to be great helpers of conception and delivery (*) They ran 
naked, bccaufe Pan is always painted (b. They facrificed a 
goat,becaufe the fame deity was fuppofed to have goat's feet; 
which gave occafjon to his common epithet of Capripes. At 
for the dog we meet with in the facrifice, it was added as a 
neceflary companion of a Ihcpherd^ and becaufe of tbe natural 
antipathy between them and wolves. 
Some batyefapcied with Phicarcb^ac thefe Lupercalia were in* 
IhtQtedi in honour of tbe wplf that preferyed Romulus and Re- 
mm. Others carry their original much higher, and tell us^ 
that they were brought into Italy by Evaoder^ before the 
time of ^neas* 

1 here were two companies of the Luperci, the FMani and 
QuifttiHani;' one for Romulus, the other for Remus : They took 
their names from Fabius and Qointilius, two of their maftera 
or chief priefts (c)» Dion Callius tells us, that a third fort of 
priefts, deflgned for the celebration of the Lupercalia, were in<* 
ftituted by the Senate to the honour of Julius Caefar (d). 
Saetoniu8(^}reQkons the Lupercalia among the ancient ritesand 
ceremonies reitored by Augudus t And Onuph. Panvinius affures 
us diey continued isiKome till the time of the emperor Anafta(ius» 

2. Potitfi and PimarU»2 T^ Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
antiqolcy With the former* They owe their infiitution to the 
fame author, upon the foUowipg account : 

After the killing of Cacus, a giant that had fiole fome of 
Hercule^s cattle, the booty that he brought through Italy, 
from bpain, the (hepherds and ignorant people of the country 
gatherim in great flocks about the ftrangjer, at laft brought him 
before Evander. The king^ after examination^ finding him ta 

P be 

(a) PbiUireh in Mtmd. (h) Thii. [e) Sixl. Fmf. F'JhiB ^ ^M f4* 
CO M. 44* (j) (n Jbpifi. cap. 31. 
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be in all refpeds the fame perfon that bis mother theprc^>heters 
Cannenta had told him fhould come into Icaly^ and be afterwards 
a god^ immediately ereAed an alur to his honour, and ofered 
for a facrifice a young bullock that never bore the yoke ; or- 
daining that the (ame ceremony (bould be repeated in a folemo 

- manner every year. The performance of thefe rites he com- 
nitted to the care of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the npbleA 
families, and of beft repute in thofe parts. There goes a ftory, 
that the Pinarii happening to come too late to the facrifice^ 
fo as to lof« their ihare in the intrails, they were, by way oi 
puniihment, debarred frpm ever tafUng them for the future : 
And hence fome derive their name from «ri7Mr, Hunger. But 

. this I take to be but a trifling fancy ; for we may as well de- 
rive Potitii from Potirs, becaufe they enjojNMi the intfails, as 
Pinarii from «rtiv«i becaufe they wanted them. 

We meet with fomething rery remarkable of the Potitii in 
livy (a), and Valerius Mucimus (b). 

That when, upon application made to Appius Claudius the 
Cenfor, they got leave to have their hereditary miniftry dif- 
charged by fervants, in the compafs of one year the whole 
{amity was entirely extihd, though no lefs than thirty of them 
were lufty young men. And Appius Claudius loft his eyes, as 
9 judgment for his part in the offence. 

Acta Laurentia, rlomulu^'s nupfe, had a cuftom once a year 
to make a folemn facriiice for a blefling upon the fields ; her 
twelve Tons affifting her always in the folepinity. At laft ihe 
bad the ill fortune to lofe one of her fons ; when Romulus, to 
fliow his gratitude and refped, offered himfelf to fill up the 
number in his room, and gave the company the name of Fra* 
ires Arvales. This order was in great repute at Rome ; they held 
the dignity always for their lives, and never loft it upon ac- 
count of imprifonment, banifliment, or any other accident (r). 
They wore on their beads, at the time of their folemnity, 
crowns made of ears of corn, upon a tradition that Lauren- 
tia at firft prefented Romulus with fuch an one (^). Some will 
have it, that it was their bufinefs to take care of the bounda* 
ries, and the diviilons of lands, and to decide all controver* 
fies that might happen about them t The proceffions, or pe- 
rambulations made under their guidance, being termed j^m- 
barva/ia .• Others make a different order inftitnted for that 
purpofe, and called Sodglei Arvaks, on the fame account as 
the Fratres Arvales. , 

CHAP. 
(4i)Lib,f. (*) Lib. I. c. I. (0 Pi?«. i- r;- c. a. {/) fmf. Uu it ^crri. 
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CHAP- in. 

Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c. 

THE inveation of foothfaTing is generally sctribated to the 
Chaldeans ; from them the art pafied to the Grecians ; the 
Grecians delivered it to the Tufcans, and they to the Latins 
and the Romans. The name of Jug$ir is derived by fomc, ok 
jfviumgefiu, by others, ab Avium garritu ; either frorn the mo* 
tion and adlcns, or from the chirping and chattering of birdsi 
Romulus was himfelf an extraordinary proficient in this art {a)p 
and therefore, as he divided die city into three tribes, fo he 
conftituted three Augurs, one for every tribe. There was « 
fourth added fome time after, probably by Servius Tullius^ 
who increafed the tribes to that number. Thefe four being all 
thofcn out of the patricii, or nobility ,^ in the year of the city 
4j4i the tribunes of the people, with much difficulty, procu- 
red an order, that five peribns, to be ele^d out of the com* 
mons, Hiould be added to the college {b)'. Afterwards Sylla^ 
the Didiator, A^ (/• C. 671, made the number up fifteen (c). 
The eldeft of thefe had the command of the reft, and was bo« 
noured with the title of Magifter ColUgii {d). 

Their buiinefs was to interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies,' 
6r. and to tell whether any aftion fliould be fortunate or 
prejudicial to any particular perfons, or to the whole common- 
wealth. Upon this account, theV very often occafioned the dif* 
placing of magiftrates, the deferring of pttblic alltsmblies, 6c« 
whenever the omens proved unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the feveral kinds of auguries, it may noc 
be improper to eive an account of the two chief terms by 
which they are dittinguiflied in authors, Dextrd and Slmjira. 
Thefe being differently applied by the Greeks and Latins, and 
very often by the Latins themfelves, (who fometimes fpeak a* 
greeably to the Grecian cuftoms, fometimes according to their 
own) have given occafion to maQy miflakes, which may be 
all cleared up by this eafy obfervation. That the Greeks and 
liomans both derivmg the happinefs of their omens from the 
caftern quarter^ the former turned towards the north, and fo 
bad the eaft on the right hand ; the latter towards the fouth, 

P 2 and 

(<?) Plutarch, in FomuL (I) Uv, lib zo. (0 Flfiw Epitom. £fv. lib. 89 • 
{^) AUx. ab Akx. lib. 5, cap. 19. 
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Aid therefore had the eaft on their kft. Vtie B'uUengcr^ de 
Aoffur. & Aufpic. L. 2. C« a. 

There are five forts of afiguries mentioned in authors. 

I. From the appearances in heaven ; as thutider, lightning, 
Comets, and other meteors. As fuppofe of thunder, whether 
it came from the right or the left ; whether the ntimber of 
ftrokes were even or odd, 6r« Only the mafter of the college 
could take this fort of auaury (#)• 

a. From hicdsi whence mey had the names of Jufpkes^ of avis 
TXiAJpecio* Some birds furniihed them with obfervatioas from 
t)i€ir cKattering and finging, others from their flying. The 
former they called 0/clnes, the latter Prspetes Of the firft 
ibrt, were crows^ pies^ owls,. 6r. of the other, eagles, vul* 
tifres,. buzzards, and the Tike. 

For the taking of both thefe forts of auguries, the obferver 
&>od lipon a tower, with his h^ad covered in a gown peculiar to 
his office, called JUena, and turning his face towards the eaft,. 
marked out the heavens into four templa, or quarters, with his 
lituus, a ihort ilraight rod, only a little turning at one end ^ 
This done, he fiaid waiting for the omen,, which never figni- 
fied any thing, unlefs confirmed by another of the fame forc« 

3. From chickens kept in a coop or pen for this porpofe. 
The manner of divining from them was as follows : Betimes in 
the morning the augur that wjs to make the obfervation, called 
from nence PuUariuJ (riio' perhapt the keeper of the chickens 
had rather that name) in ,the firit place commanding a general 
filence, ordered the pen to be opened, and threw down a hand- 
fill of crumbs or corn It the chickens did not immediately run 
fluttering to ihe meat ; if they fcattered it with their wings ; 
if they went by wishout taking notice of it, or if they flew a- 
way, the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to protend no- 
thing but danger or mifchahce : But if they leaped prefently out 
of the pen, and 'ell to fo greedily as so let fome of their meat 
drop out of cheir mouths upon the pavement, there was all* the 
afliirance in the world of happinels and fucccfs (i>. This au- 
gury WAS called Tripudium quafiTerripavium, from ftriking the 
earth ; the old word pavsre fi|>iiifying as much stsfsrire. We 
meet With Tripudium Solij/imum, and Tripudhtm SoHtvium in 
Feftu^, both derived from the crumbs filling to the ground. 

4. From beatts. Thefe, as Hofmus reckons them up, were 
wolves, foxes, goats, heifers, affes,vrams, hares, weefefs, and 
mice. The general obfervations about them were. Whether 
they appeared in a llrange ptace, or crolted the way ; or whe- 
ther they ran to the right or the left, eirc. 5, The 

(«; 4/#4r, a 4Ui. lib. J. €^. 19. {b) Idem, lib. 9. cap. 29, 



5. The laft fort of divination was from what they called Dira^ 
or unufual accidents to any perfon or place ; as fneezing, ftum- 
bling^ feeing apparittoosy hearing ftrange voices, the falling of 
fait upon the uble, the fpilling of wine upon one's doathesy 
the meeting a wolf, a fox, a hare, a bitch with whelp, ifc. 

We may obferve, that though any angur might lake an ob*. 
fervadon, yet t;he judging of the omen was left to the decilion 
of the wiiole coUe^ {a). 

Cicero has fulBciently expofed thefe angums, Specially that 
about the chickens, in his fecond book of divination. 

The learned Mr O W. has taken notice, that the emperofi, 
affumed the office of aueurs as well as pontiiFs, as appears from 
feveral coins of Julius, Auguftus, Vefpafian^ Venis, ift. which 
hare the augurs enfignt upon them. 
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Of the Arufpkes and Pontifices* 

TH£ Arufpices had this name ab oris afpiciendis, from look*** 
ipg upon the altars ; as ab' exiis in/picicnJis, they were 
called Extijpicef .* They owe their original to Romulus^ wha 
borrowed the inftitution fl'Om the TuKans. The Tufcans re- 
ceived it, as the general tradition goes, from a boy that they 
iirangely ploughed up out of the ground, who obliged them with 
a difcovery of all the myfteries belonging to this art (b)» At 
firft, only the natives of Tufcany e±erciied this o^ce at Home; 
and therefore the fenate made an order, ^bat twelve of the fon» 
of the principal nobility fliould he fent into that country to be 
inlbufted in the rites and ceremonies of their reh^ion, of 
which this fecret was a chief part (c). The bufineis of the 
Arufpi^s was to look upon the beaits offered in facrifice, and 
by them 10 divine the fucccffs of any eocerprife. They took 
their obfervations from four appearances : 

I. From the beafts before they were cut up. 

a. From the intrails of thofe beafts after they were cut up* 

3. From the flame that ufed to rife when they were burning* 

4. From the flour or bran, from the franldncenfis^ wine^ 
and water that they ufed in the facrifice. 

In the beaits, before they were cut up^ they took notice^whe- 
tker they were forcibly dragged to the altar > whether they goc 

loofe 
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lobfe out of the leaders hands ; whether they efcaped theftroke, 
or boonded up, and roared very loud nvten they received it ; 
whether they died with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, 
with feveral other omens,* were counted luifortunate : Or 
whether, on the other fide, they followed the leader without 
compulfion ; received the blow without ftruggling and reiift- 
ance ; whether they led eafily, and fent out a great quantity 
of blood, which gave equal afihrance of a profpcrotu event. 

In the beafty when cut up^ they obferved the colour of the 
parts, and whether any were wanting. A double liver was 
counted highly unfortunate : A little or a lean heart was al- 
ways unlucky : If the heart was wholly miffing, nothing could 
' be thought more fatal and dreadful ; as it happened in two oxen 
together, ofiered by Julius Casfar, a little before his murder : 
If the intrails fell out of the prieft's hands ; if they were be- 
fmeared more than ordinarily with blood ; if they were of a 
pfale livid colour, they portended fudden danger and ruin. 

As to the flame of tlie facrifice, it furnifhed them with a good^ 
omen, if it gathered up violently, and prekntly confumed the^ 
facri&e ; if it was clear, pure, and tranfparent, without any 
mixture of fmoke, and not difcoloured with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not fparkiing or crackling, but ran up 
direAly in the Ihape of a pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
porterided misfortunes, if at firft it required much pains to light 
It ; if it did not bum upright, but rolled into circles, and left 
Toid fpaces between them ; if it did not prefently catch hold on 
the whole facrifice, but crept up by degrees from one part to 
another ; if it happened to be fpread about by the wind, or to 
be put out by fudden rain, or to leave any part unconfumed. 

In the meal, frankincenfe, wine and water, they were to 
obferve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper 
tafte, colour, fmell, 6c. 

There were feveral lefler ligns wUch fupplied them with 
conjeAures, too infignificant to be here mentioned. 
Moft of thofe ill omens are hinted at by Virgil, Geor. 3. t;.486.^ 

S^p9 in honor c Dedm medio Jians hoftia ad aram^ 
Lanea dum nived circumdatur infuld vtttd^ 
Inter cunQantet cecidit morihunda mmifiros. 
Autfi quamferro madaverat anti Sacerdos^ 
Inde neque impcfitis ardent altar ia fibris^ 
Nee refponfa potefi confulius redder e vates : 
Ac vixfuppofiti tinguntar fanguine cultri^ 
Summaquejejundfanic irfufcatur arena. 

The 
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The vi£Bfii ox that was for altars prefs'd, 

TrimM with white ribbons, and with garlands drefs'd^ 

Sunk^of himfelf without the gods command^ 

Preventing the flow facrificer's hand : 

Or, by the wooly butcher if he fell^ 

Th' infpeacd int rails could no fate foretell : 

Nor laid on altars, did pure flames arife, 

But, clouds of fniouldring frooke forbade the facrifice. 

Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore. 

Or the black poifon ftainM the fandy floor. 

Mr Drydeh^ 

Yet the badoefs of the Anifpioes was not reibamed to the al- 
tars and facri&es, but they had an equal right to the explaining 
all other portents and monfters. Hence we find them often con- 
Allied by the Senate on extraordinary occafions ; or^f the Roman 
Arufpices lay under a difrepute, others were fent for out of Tuf- 
cany^ where this craft moft flourilhed, as it was firft invented^ 

The college of Arufpices, as well as thofe of the other reli* 
gioQs orders, had their particular r^iilers and records, foch 
as tbe memorials of thunders and lightenUigs, the Tiikan htf- 
tories and the Kke. 

There are but two aocoiina of the derivation of the name 
of the Ponttfices, and both very uncertam ; either from Pons^ an4 
fucere ; becaufe they firft built the Sublician bridge in Rome, 
and had the care of its repair ; or from Poffe TLXidfacerey where 
fucere mud be interpreted to fignify the fame as Offere and Sa* 
'rlfcare. The firft of thefe is ue moil received opinion ; and 
vet Plutarch himfelf hath called it abfurd {a). At the firft in* 
ititution of them by Numa, the number was confined to four, 
who were conftantly chofen out of the nobility, 'till the ytair 
of the city 454, when five more were ordered to be added of 
the commons, at the fame time that the Augurs received the 
like addition. And as the Augurs had a collej;e, fo the Pon* 
titices too were fettled in fuch a body. And as Sylla after* 
wards added feven Augurs, fo he added as many Pontifices to 
the college : The firft eight bearing the name of Pontifices^ 
^orcs, and the reft of minores. 

The offices of the Pontifices were togive judgment in all caufes 
relating to religion ; to inquire into the lives and manners of 
the inferior prielts, and to punifli them if they (aw occafion ; to 
prefcribe rules for public worihip ; to regulate the feafts, fa« 

orifices, 
(0) la NufM* 
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crificefy and all other facred inftitutions. Tully, in his oration 
to them for bis houfe, tells them, rhat the honour and fafety 
of the commonwealth, the liberty of the ]«ople, the houfes 
and fortunes of the citizens^ and the very gods themfelves 
were all entrufled to their care, and depended wholly on their 
wifdom and management. 

The matter er fuperintendanc of the Pon tifices was one of the 
mod honourable offices in the commonwealth. Nama, when 
he inftituted the order^ invefled himfeif firft widi thisdignkyi 
as Plutarch iniorms us ; tho' Livy attributesit to another perfoa 
of the (^me name. Fefius's definition of this great prieft is. 
Judex atque Arbiter Aerum Numanarum, Divinarumque^ the 
Judg^ and Arbitrator of Divine and Human Affairs. Upon this 
account all the emperors, after the examples of Julius Ca^far 
and Auguftusy either adually took upon them the office, or at 
lead ufed the name. And even the Chriftian emperors, for 
fome time, retained this in the ordmary enumeration of their 
titles, 'till the time of Gratian, who (as we learn from {a) 
2^fimus) abfolutely refufed it. 

Polydore Vu-gil {6) does not queftion but this was an bfal* 
libk omen of the authority whicn the BiAiop of Rome enjoys 
to this day, under the name of pontifex maxhrni, 

(tf) Niftir. lib. 4. (h) 2k return imvtuU lib. 4* ap« S4* 
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Of ibfi Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciaies and 

Saddles. 

T^HE name of FUmines is npt mpch clearer than the for- 
-■• mcr. Plutarch makes it a corruption of Pilamines from Pi- 
/«//, a fort of cap proper to the order. Varro,Feftus,3nd Servius 
will have it to be a cpntradidionof fS/^miw/, from Filmt ; and 
tell us, that, finding their caps too heavy and troublefome, they 
took up a lighter fafliion, only binding a parcel of thread abouc 
their heads. Others derive the word &om Flamina or Ftameum^ 
a fort of Turban, which they make them to have worif j tho* 
this generally fignifies a woman's veil. Rofinus and Mr Dod- 
well declare for the fecond of thefe opinions ; Polydore Vir- 
eil has given his judgment in favour of the third (d\. 

(«) De urvaU. rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. 
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Nama At firft difcharged feveral offices of religion himfelf, 
and defigned that al! his fucceflbrs ihould do the Tike ; but be« 
€Jufe he choi^ht the greateft part of them would p^trtake more 
of Aomulus's genius than his oWn, and that their being engaged 
in warlike enterprifes might incapaclt£lte them for this func- 
tion^ be uffitBted thefe r lamine^ to take care of the faitie fer* 
vices which by right belonged to the kin^ {a). 

The only three conftituted at firft was Flamen Dialisi Mar- 
tialis, and Quirinalis. The firCl was facred to Jupiter, and a 
perfon of the higheft authority in the commonwealth. He 
>^as obliged to obferve feveral fuperftitious reftraints; as well 
as honom^ with federal eminent privileges beyond other of« 
fecn • which ire reckoned up at large hf Gellius [b) . The 
r^iTie author tells us^ that the wife of this Flamen had the name 
of Fiaminica, and was entrufted with the care of feveral cere. 
monies peculiar to her place. 

But, to be furei the greatnefs of the dignity wasfufficiently 
diminifhed in fucceeding times, otherwife we cannot imagine thak 
Julius Caefar (houldhave been invefted with it at feVenteen years 
of age, as Suetonius (r) informs us he was ; or that Sylla fhould 
iuve fo eafdy driven mm from his office, and from his houfe. 

The other two were df lefs, yet of very eminent authority ; 
ordained to infpeft the rites of Mars and Romulus. All three 
were chofen out of the nobility. Several priefts of the fame or- 
der, tho* of inferior power and dignity^ were added in latter 
times ; the whole niimber being generally Computed at fifteen. 
^ec Feneiiella (or the author under his name) afifures us fh>ai 
Varro, that the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
deity they worlhipped (</). 

Though the Flamen Dialis difcharged feveral reli^iotis duties 
that properly belonged to the kings, yet we meet with another 
officer of greater authoritjr, who fecms to have been purely de- 
igned for that employment : And this was the Rex Sacrlfculus^ 
or Sacrorum. Dionyfius Rives us the original of this mftitu- 
tion as follows : ** Becaufe the kings had in a great many re- 
*' fpeftsbeen very ferviceable to the ftatc, the eftablifhers of the 
" commonwealth thought it very proper to keep always the 
" name of King in the city. Upon this account they ordered 
'' the Augurs and Pontifices to choofe out a fit perfon, who 
** ihould engage npver to have the Icaft hand in civil affairs^ 
'* but devote himfclf wholly to the care of the public worihip 

Q- « and 

U) Uv. Kb. X. (k) NeCf. jUU lib. lo. cap. 15. (c) Cap. 1. 

(4 Ot Sti&ik^si ap^ X5« (0 ^»/'f i^' ^« 
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^* and ceremonies of religion, wiiji the tide of Rex Sacrorum (a)J^ 
And Livy informs us^ that the office of Rex Sacrorum was 
therefore -made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear 
that the name of King, which had been formerly fo odious to 
the people, might, for all thi» reftraint, be ftiili in fome mea- 
fure, prejudicial to their liberty (b), 

Salii ] The original of Salii may be thus gathered from Plu- 
tarch. In the eight year of Numa's reign a terrible peftilencc 
fprcading itfelf over Italjr, among other placetfmiferably-infefted 
Rome. The citizens were almoft grown defperate, when they 
were comforted on a fudden by the report of a brafen target, 
^vllich (they fay) fell into Numa^s hands from heaven. The king 
was aflurtd by the conference he maintained with the nymph 
Egeria and the Mufes, that the target was fen t from the gods for 
the cure and fafety of the city ; and this was foon verified by tfcc 
miraculous ccafing of the ficknefs* They advifcd him too, to 
make eleven other targets, To like in their dimtnfions and form 
to the original, that, in cafe there (hould be a defign of Sealing 
it away, the true might not bediftinguiflied or known from thofe 
which were counterfeited ; by which means it would be more 
tiifficiilt to defeat the counfcls of fate, in which it had been de- 
termined, that, while this was prefcrved, the city fliould prove 
happy and viaorious. This difficult work one Veturius Mamu- 
rius very luckily performed, and made eleven others that Numa 
himfelf could not know from the firft. They were worked into 
an oval form, with feveral folds or plaits cloflngone over ano- 
ther ; they exadHy fitted the elbow by their ftgurc, and were 
thence called Siclya^ from 'Arnvy,, which fignihes a crooked ja- 
Vclin ; or from the Cuhit Ca/kiJ,) that part of the arm between 
the wrift and the elbow upon which they carried the Anclya 
(c) : For the keeping of thefe, Numa inftituted an order of 
priefts, called Sality afoliendo, from leaping or dancing. They 
lived all in a body, and compofed a college confifting of rhe 
fame number of men with the bucklers which they prefcrved. 
The three feniors governed the reft; of whom the firft had the 
name of Praful, the fecond of Fates, and the other of Magifter 
{d). In the month of March was their great feaft, when they 
carried their facred charge about the city. At this proceffion 
they were habited in a ihort fcarlet caffoc, having round them 
a broad belt clafped with brafs buckles. On their head they 
wore a fort of copper helmet. In this manner they went on 
with a nimble motion, keeping juft meafures with their feet 

# % ^ . 1. ^^J 

(«) Anttq, lib. 5. (3) Uv. lib. ». (r) Plmtrch. ta Num. (i) AUx. ah 
Aitx. lib. I. cap. Tji. 
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and demonlU'ating great ftrengtb and agility by the various and 
handfome turns of their body (a). They fung all along a fet 
of old verfes^ called the Carmen Saliere, the original form of 
which was compofed by Numa. They were facred to Mars, 
(the ancylia, or urgets^ being parts of armour) who from them 
took the name of Salifubfulus : And therefore. Upon account 
of the extraordinary noife and (baking that they made in their 
dances^ Catullus, to iignify a ftrong bridge, hasoiedthe phrafe. 

In quo vd Sallfuhfuti Sacrufiunto (i), 
unlefs the conjedure of Voffius be true, that Saliftibfulus is here 
a corruption from Salil ipfults .• The performers in thoCe dance^i 
bearing with them, among other fuperftitious trifles, a fort of 
thin plites worked into the ihapes of men and women, which 
they called t^ylfej, or fubples; and ipfuU, or fubfuU. Upon 
admitting this opinion. Mars maft lofc his name oi/klifub/uluf; 
and Pacuvius cannot relieve him ; becaufe the vcrfc with this 
word in it commonly cited from that old post, is thought (by 
Voflius at leaft) to be a mere fiction of Muretus's, who was 
noted for this kind of forgery* See VolT. in Catull. p. 46. 

Tho' the month of March (dedicated to that god) was the 
proper time for carrying about the Ancylia, yet if at any time 
a jolt and lawful war had been proclaimed by order of the fe«. 
nite againft any ftate or people, the Salii were in a folemn 
manner to move the Ancylia ; as if by that means they roufed 
Mars from his feat, and fent him out to the afliftance of their 
arnas (c). 

Tuilus Hoftillus afterwards increafed the college with twelve 
more Salii, in purfuauce of a vow he made in the battle with 
the Sabines : And therefore, for difliftion fake, the twelve iirft 
were generally called Salii Palatini, from the Palatine moun- 
tain, whence they began their proceffion ; the other Saiii Col^ 
liniy or Jgonenfes, from the Quirmal hill, fometimes called 
Mms JgonaliSf where they had a chapel on one of the higheft 
eminences of the mountain {d), 

Alexander ab Alexandro has obferved, that the entertain* 
ments of thefe prieils, upon their folemn feftivals, were ex- 
ceeding cofUy and magnificent, with all the variety of niufic, 
garlands, perfumes, 6c. (^) : And therefore Hprace ufes da* 
pes faiiares {/) far delicate meats, as he docs fontijicum c<tn^ 
is) f'or g«*cat regalios. 

Q^ % FeciaUs.J 

{a) PluUrcb. in hTum. (h) Cittnll, Qirm, 17. (c) Alex, ah Alex. lib. I. 

"p. a6. {d) Dl9nyf. HaSc. lib. 3. {e) Gtn. Dicr. lib, I. cap. 6. (/) Lib. i. 
^^' 37- ([) Lib« I. OJ, 14. 
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Feciaki.'^ The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becaufe 
they had the care of the public faith in leagues and contrads. 
Others bring the word k fddere faciendo on the fame account. 
Their original in Italy was very ancient. Dionyfius Halicarn. 
finds them among the Aborigines under the name of ^w^^a^f^i 
Bbamimm lator/cs .• And Virgil intimates as much in feveral 
places. Numa firft inihtuted me order at Rome (a), confifting 
of twenty perfons (*), cbofenout of th^moft eminent families 
in the city, and fettled in a c«Ufget It is .probable he maked 
^hem among ibe officers of religion, to procure them the more 
deference and authority, and to make their perfons more fa- 
cred in the commonwealth. 

Their office w^s to be the arbitrators ef all controverfies 
l*elating to war and peace ) oor was it lawful on any account 
Xo take up arms, till they bad declared all means and expedients 
that might tend tp an accommodation to be infufficient. In cafe 
the republic had fu^Eered ^ny injury f^om a foreign ftate, they 
difpatched thefe feciales, ^^ho were properly heralds, to de* 
inand fatisfa^on ; who, if they could procure no reftitution or 
juft return, calling the eods to witneis againft the people and 
country, immediately denounced war ; otherwife they con. 
firmed the alliance that had been formerly made, or contra&ed 
a new one (rV. But the ceremonies ufed upon both thefe oc- 
cafions will fall morie properly under another he^id. It is e« 
nough to obferve here, that both the affairs were managed by 
theie officers with the confent of the fenate and people. 

As to the Pater Patratus, it is not eafy to determine whether 
he was a conftant officer, and the chief of the feciales, or whe. 
ther he w^s not a temporary matter, elided upon account of 
niaking a peace Or denouncing war, which were both done by 
him. Rolinus 'makes him tbc cpnftant governor or mafter of 
the feciales (^). Fenei^ella (or t^ie author under his name) a 
diftind officer altogether (r) . romponiiis Lzt us(/)and Polydore 
Virgil (g) tells us, that he was only chofen by one of the feciale^ 
out of their own body, upon fucb occafions as we mentioned 
but now. The latter opinion may be defended by the autho- 
rity of livy, who, in order to the treaty with the Albans before 
the triple combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the 
feciales chufe a Pater Patratus to perform that ceremony (h). 
The perfon to be entrulled with this office muft have been one, 

who 

(a) DsMyf. Liv. (b) Altx. «> AUx. lib. 5. cap. 3. ((} PlttUrch 10 Nkiik 
(i^ Lib. 3. cap. u. {e) 2>e StcerJot. Rem, ap. 6, (/) JHd. (i) Ik inv^Mt. 
icr. lib. 4. cap. X4- (^j Lib. x. cap* 24. ' 
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who had a father and a fon both alive ; and therefore Pater 
Patratusisno more than a more perfed fort of father ; as they 
imagined him to be^ Avhofe awii father was (BU living after 
he hiinrelf had been a father for fome time. Perhaps too they 
might fancy hinf to be the ficteft judge in a&irs of fuch con« 
fequence^ who could fee as well behind as before him \a). 

TW the members of any collegiate body, and particularly 
the free tradefnieh of the leveral companies, are often called 
SoJater, yet thofe who challenged that name by. way of emi- 
nence, were religious efficers, inftituted to take care of the 
feftivals and annual honours of great perfons ddceafed. 1 he 
Srftof this order were the Sodaies Tatii, created to fupervife the 
folemnities in memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a college gf the fame nature, and gave the members 
the title of Sodales AuguJiaUs ; their bufmels was to infped the 
rites paid to Auguftus Cxfar after his death ; and to perform the 
Ume good offices to the whole Julian family, as the old Sodales 
Tatii preferved ;he facred memorials of all the Sabine race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales j/fttonimani, Heiviani^ 
Alexandrini, &c. inftituted on the lil^e accounts, but fo re* 
ftrained to the fervice of the particular emperors that the An* 
toniniani, for eximple, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Mar- 
ci, &c. according to the proper name of the prince on whofe 
honours they were to attend. Vid. Dodwell. Praelea. i. ad 
Spartian. Hadrian. S. 5. 

(0) Phtdrch. IB ^^M. Xifmnu 



CHAP. V\. 

Of ibe^Vz ST ALS. 

TpHE inftituden of the Fe/fal Virgins is generally attributed 
"■• to Numa ; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the time of iEneas. But perhaps Numa' was the 
firft who fettled the order, and built a temple to the Goddefs iii 
ftome [a). Their office was to, attend upon the rites of Vefta^ 
the chief part of it {b) bein^ the prefervation of the holy fire, 

whic^ 

(tf) TvfiL MiM, lib. i. ctrm* 3971 (0 fk^ch Vf JX^yfiu. 
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which ^Juma, fancying fire to be the firft principle of. all 
things, committed to their charge. Ovid tells us, that they 
underftood nothing elfe but fire by Vefta herfelf : 

Nee tu allud Vejiam quam vivam tntelUge flammam (<i). 

Though fometimes he makes her the fame as the eanh : 

■ T dUts Vejtaque numen idem eft (it). 

Polydorc Virgil reconciles the two names, by obferving that 
fire, or the< natural heat by which all things are produced, is 
cnclofed in the earth (c). 

They were obliged to keep this fire with all the care in the 
world ; and, if it happened to go out, it was thought impiety 
to light it at any common flame, but they made ufe of the 
pure and unpolluted rays of the fun (</). Every year, on the 
firft of March, whether it had gone out or no, they alway* light- 
ed it a-new (^). There were other relics and holy things 
under their care, of which we have very uncertain accounts ; 
particularly the famous F<?/W/«m brought from Troy by /Eneas; 
for Ulyfles and Diomedes ftole only a counterfeit one, a copy 
of the other, which was kept with Icfs care. 

Dionyfiusand Plutarch afiure us, that Numa conftituted only 
four virgins for this fervice ; and that the fame number re- 
mained ever after. And therefore a great antiquary is certainly 
miilaken, when he makes the number increafed to twenty (/)• 

They were admitted into this fociety between the years of 
lix and ten ; and were not properly faid to be eledea or crea- 
te^, but Capia^ taken ; the Fontifex Maximus taking her that 
he liked by the hand, and leading her, as it were by force, 
from her parents (^). 

The chief rules prefcribcd them by their founder, were to 
vow the ftricleft chaftity for the fpace of thirty years. The 
firft ten they were only novices, obliged to learn the ceremo- 
nies, and pcrfeft thcmfelves in the duties of their religion. The 
next ten years they aAually difcharged the facerdotai function ; 
and fpent the remaining ten in teaching and inftruding others. 

After 

{a) Fsfi. 6. V. aji. (*) Faft. 6. v. 460. (c) Dt invent. Ittr. lib. 1. cap. 14- 
(d) Plutnrcby in Numa. (t) AUx. nh Alex. i. 5.c.ia, Mnerik* Snt»r9al.Ui.c, 12 
(/) Ale*, nb Alex. m. Q) A. GelL lib. I. Cip. i». 
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After this term was completed, they bad liberty to leave the 
order, and chufe any condition of life that belt fuited with 
their inclinations ; tho' this was counted unlucky, and therefore 
feldoni put in pra&ice. Upon coromifiion of any lefier faults^ 
they were punifbed as the rontifexMaxtmus (who had the care 
of cbem) thought fit. But. if they broke their vow of virgi« 
iiity, they were conftantly buried alive in a place without the 
cicy-wall allotted for that particular ufe {a)^ and thence called 
Campus ScelerntuSf as Feftus informs us. 

Bat this fevere condition was recompenfed with feveral pi:i- 
vileges and prerogatives. When they went abroad^ they bad 
thefafces carried before them (b), a conful or prxcor being 
obliged to give them the way (c). And if in their walk they 
cafually lighted upon a malefadtor leading to execution, they 
had the favour to deliver him from the hands of juitice, pro* 
vided they made oath that their meeting waspurely accident- 
al, without any compact or defign (J). 

(a) Plutarch, in Nuwu {h) Ibid. (0 AUx.AAkx. lib.^. ca|i. 14. 

\j) Flutarcb, in Num, 



CHAP. VIL 

Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecemviri, Keep^ 
ers bJ the Sibylline Writings ; and of the Corybantcs^ 
Qr Frie/ls e/'Cybelc, and the Epulones. 

THE iirft of thefe orders, famous only on account of the 
relics they prefcrved, owe their original to this occafion. 
Aftrange old woman came once to Tarquinius Superbus with 
nine books, which, flie faid, were the oracles of the Sibyls, 
and proffered to fell them. But the king making fome fcruple 
about the price, fbe went away and burnt three of them ; and 
returning with the fix, alked the fame fum as before. Tarquin 
only laughed at the humour : Upon which the old woman left 
him once more ; and after fhe had burnt three others, came 
again with them that were left, but ftili kept to her old terms, 
tiie king begun now to wonder at her obftinacy, and thinking 

there 
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there ini|2;ht be fomething more than ordinary in the buHners, 
fent for |he ayg;urs to confulc what was to be done. Thef, 
when their divinations were performed^ foon acquainted him 
what a piece of impiety he had been guilty of, by refufing a 
treafure fent to him from heaven, and commanded him to give 
whatever ihe demanded for the books that remained; The 
woman received her money, and delivered the writings, and, 
only charging them by all means to keep them facred, immedi« 
ately vanilhed. Two of die nobility were prefently after chofcn 
to be the keepers of thefe oracles, which were hid op with all 
imaginable care in the capitol, in a cheft under ground. They 
COU& not be confulted without a fpecial order of the fenate, 
which was never granted, unlefs upon the receiving fome no- 
table defeat, upon the rlfing of any confiderable mutiny of fe- 
dition in the ilate, or upon fome other extraordinary occa- 
(ion [af^ feveral of which we meet with in Livy {p). 

The niimber of priefts in this, as in moft other orders, were 
feveral times altered. The Duumviri 
They hid thecomniAn continued till about tHe year of the city 
r:::^J^:Zi^) l »8> ^"^^ ^^e mbunes of the people pre- 
SMritfaeiMitis. ferred a law, that there mould be ten 

men eleded for this fervice, part out of 
the nobility^ and part out of the conymons. We' meet with 
the Decemviri all along from hence, till about the time of SyU 
la the Didator, when the Quindecemyiri occur ; which addition 
of five perfons, may, with very good reafdn, be attributed to 
him, who increaled fo many of the other orders. It were 
needlefs to give any farther account of the Sibyls, than that 
they are generally agreed to have been ten in number ; for 
'Which we have the authority of Varro ; tho' fome make them 
nine, fome four, fome three, and fome only one (c). They 
all lived in different ages and countries, were all propheteiles, 
and, if we believe the common opinion, foretold the coming 
of our Saviour. As to the writing, Dempfter tells us it was in 
linen (d). But one would think the common phrafe of Folia 
SibylU, ufed by Virgil, Horace, and other credible authors, 
fliould argue, that they wrote their prophecies on leaves of 
trees ; elpecially if we confider the great antiquity which is 
generally allowed them, and that we are affured at the fame 
time by Pliny (r), that this was the oldeft way of writing. 

Solinus 

(«) Iii§9jfi JnHq. lib. 4. (h) Particnlarlf lib. 3. cap. xo. lib. 5. cap xj. 

Jib. 7. cap. ftS. lib. 4. cap. at. (c) I>tmfjtir dd Rtjh. lib. 3. cap. 04. (4 liH 
(r> Lib. 33* cap. tX. 
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Solinus acquaints us, that thefe hocks which Tarquin bought 
were burnt ia the conflaf^ration of the capicol the year before 
Sylla's didatorihip (a). Yet there were others of their infpired 
writings^ or at leatt copies of ektrads of them, gathered up 
in Greece and other parts^ upon a fpecial fearch made by or- 
der of the Senate ; which were kept with the fame fuperftiuon 
a$ che former, till about the time of 1 heodofius the Great, 
when, the greateft part of the Senate having embraced the - 
Chriiliao faith, fuch vanities began to grow out of fafhion * 
till ac laA Stilico burnt them all, under Honorius, for which 
he b fo feverely cenfur ed by the noble poet Rutilius^ in hip 
ingenious itinerary : 

Nee tantum Ceticis graffktus ptoditor armis, 

Ante Sibylline fata cremavit Opts. 
Odimus Jlthsam confumpto funere torris ; 

Nifxum Qrinemflere putantur aves. 
Jit Stilico ieterni fatalia plgnora iibri, 

Et plenas voluit pr£cipitace colus. 



} 



Nor only Roman arms the wretch betrayed 

To barbari)us foes \ before that curfed deed^ 

He burnt the writings of the facred maid. 

We Bate Althaea for the fatal brand ; 

When Nifus fell, the weeping birds complained : 

More cruel he than the revengeful fair ; 

More cruel he than Nifus' murderer ; 

Whofe impious hands into the flames have thrown 1 

The hcav'nly pledges of the Roman crown, \ 

Unravelling all the doom that careful fate had fpun. J 

Among all the religious orders, as we meet with none of- 
tener in authors, fo there were none of fuch an extravagant 
conftitution as the priefts of Cybelc. We find them under the 
<lilFercnt names of {b) Curetes, Corybantes, Calli, and Id£i 
Dadyii; but can fcarce get one tolerable etymology of either. 
As for Cybele heri'elf, ihe is generally taken for the earth, and 
i* the fame with Rhea, Ops, Berecynthia^ the Idaan Mother^ the 
^d'ither of the Godt^ and the Great Coddefs, She was invited 
and received hito Rome, from PerHnus in Galatia, with great 
{Solemnity, upon advice of the Sibylline oracles (r). 

R But 

W P^ybiJItr. c, 8. (/>) JDmxf. Antiq. lib. 4. , (c) Liv. lib, 19. c»p. 14* 
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Bat to irturn to her priefts : We find little of any certainty 
about them, only chat they were all euniJchs, and by nation 
Phrygians ; apd that in their folemn proceffions they danced in 
armour^ making a confufed noife with timbrels, pipes, and 
cyoibalsi howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
theml'elves as they went along. Oae would little think that this 
was the goddefs who required fuch a facred filence in her my- 
fteries, as Virgil {a) would perfuade us /he did. And the beft we 
could fuppofe at the fight of this bawling retinue is, that thfy 
were going to fettle a fwarm of bees ; for which ferWce the 
ftfnie poet recommends the ofe of tiie cymbals of Cybele (^}. 
But we cannot have a better relation of the original, and 
the manner of their ilrange folemnity, than what Lucretius has 
given us in his fecond book : 

Hanc varid gentes^ antiquo more facrorum^ 
Jdaam vocihrtt Mattem, Phrygiafque catervas 
Data Comites ; qui primum ex iliis finibus eduni 
Per terrarum orbem frugei capijfe crearL 
Calhs attribuunt quia, numen qui voldrint 
Mairis, ij ingrati genitoribus invents funt^ 
Sienijicdre volunt indignos ejje putandos, 
Vruamprogeniem qui in pras luminis edanf. 
Tympana tent a tonant palmis ir cymbala circut^ 
Concava raucifonoque rninantur cornua cantu, 
Et Phrygi^Jiimulat numero cava tibia mentes t 
Telaque prxporiant violent! Jigna furoris, 
Jngratos animos, atque impla peSfora volgs 
Conterrere metu qua pojfint numine div£^ 

Hie armata manus (Curetas nomine Graii 
Quos memorant PhrygiosJ inter fe forte catervis 
Ludunty in numerumque exfultant /anguine Uti ; S 
Terrijicas capitum quatitntes numine crijias. ' 
Di£fA0t referunt Curetaf ; qui Jovis ilium 
Fagitum in Cretd quondam occultdffe feruntur^ 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorcd 
Armati in numerum pulfarcnt dsriibus ara, 
IS/e Saturnus eam malis mandaret adeptus, 
/Eternumque daret matrifub pe^ore vulnuf^ 
Concerning her, fond fuperftition frames 1 

A thoufand odd conceits, a thoufand name$, } 

And gives her a large train of Phrygian dames : J 

. X ^ .. Became 

(tf) Aencid. J. (5) Gtor^. 4. 
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Becaufe in Phrygia corn at firft took birth| 

And thence was fcatter'd o'er the other earth. 

They eunoch all their priefts ; from wheiKe 'tis fliown^ 

That they deferve no children of their own. 

Who or abufe their fires, or difrefped, 

Or treat their mothers with a cold negleA ; 

Their mothers whom they ihoald adore ■ 

Amidft her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat. 

And the boari'e horns with rattling notes do threat ; 

The pipe with Phrygian airs diflurbs their fouls. 

Till, reafon overthrown, mad paffion rules* 

They carry arms, thofe dreadful flgns of war. 

To ratfe in th' impious rout religious fear. 



Here fome in arms dance round among the crowd. 
Look dreadful gay in their own fparkling blood. 



- . . . V 

Their crefls flill fliaking with a dreadful iiod. J 

Thcfe i^eprefent thofe armed priefts who ftrove 

To drown the tender cries of infant Jove : 

By dancing quick, they made a greater found. 

And beat their armour as they danc'd around. 

Left Saturn ihould have found, and eat j^he boy. 

And Ops for ever mouirn'd hcip prat^ling^ joy. 

* Mr Creech. 

But we muft not omit a more comical, though a fhorter ac^ 
«ount that we have of them in Juvenal : 

— — Matrtfque deUm chorus intrat, & ingens 
Semiver obfcttno fades reverenda mwors, 
MoUia qui rapid fecuit genttalia teftd^ 
Jampridem cut ranca cohors, cut tympana cedunt^ 
Plebeia {a). 

And Cybele's prieib, an eunuch at their head^ 
About the ftreets a mad procefllon lead ; 
The venerable gelding, large and high, 
Overlooks the herd of his inferior fry. 
His aukward clergymen about him prance. 
And beat their timbrels to the myftic dance 

Mr DRYDEff. 

The Epuloncs,at their firfl creation., I^ivy (i) afTuresuSjwerc 
only three : Soon after they were increafed to feven ; whence 

R 2 they 

(tf) SaU 6. {h) Lib. 33. 
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they are commonly called Septetnuiri Sfidoman, or barely Sep- 
Umviri, or the Septemviratus ; and fome report, that Julius 
CjeCzr, by adding thre^ mor^ changed them to a DccemviraU; 
tho' it is certain they kept their dd name. They had cbeir 
name from a cuftom which obtained among the Romans, in 
time of public danger^ of making a fumptuous feaft fai their 
temples, to which they did, as it were, invite the deities them- 
felves : For their ftatues were brought on rich beds, with their 
pulvinarii too, or pillows, and placed at the moft honourablo 
part of the table, as the principal guefb. Thefe regalios 
they called Epula, or Le^lfternla i the care of which belonged 
to the Epulones. This priefthood is by Pliny ytmior fet on an 
equal foot with that of Augurs ; when, upon a vacancy in 
each order, he fuppticates his matter Trajan to be admitted to 
either. The whole epiftle ought to be fet down for an ex- 
9UDple of modefty and wit. 

PL I N lU S r R j4 J J N 0. 
Cumfciam^ D online, adteJHmonium laudemque morum metrum 
pertinere tarn bonl principis judicio cxontari, rogo, iSgnitati, ad 
quam meprovexit inJulgentia tua^ vel augur atum, vtlfcptcmvi' 
ratum, quia vacant, adjicerc digneris : ut jur^ facerdotii precari 
deos pro te publki pojjhn, quos nunc precor pietate prhata. 



CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Roman Sacrifices. 

THE word Sacrificium more properly fignifi^* ^^^ ^^ng 
offered than the action of offering. The two common 
words to exprcfs the former, were Vidiima and Hofiia ; which 
though they are very often confounded, yet by the firft word 
arc properly meant the greater fort of facrifices, by the other 
the lefs. 

Though every deity had fome peculiar rites and inftitutions, 
and confequently different forts of facrifices, in which the great- 
eft part of the public worftip then coniiftcd, yet there were 
fome (landing rules and ceremonies to be obfcrved in all. 

The pricft (and fometimes the perfon that gave the'viftim) 
went before in a white garment free from fpots and figjires : 
For Cicero tells us, that white is ilie moft acceptable colour lo 
the gods ; I fuppofe, bccaufe it feems to denote purity and 
iniiotence, 1 he 
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The beaft to be facrificed) if it was of the larger fort, ufed 
to be xDarked on the horns with gold ; if of the lefler fort, it 
was crowoed with the leaves of that tree which the deity^ 
was thought moft to delight in, for whooi the facrifice was de- 
flgned. And, beiides thefe, they wore the InfuU and Vita^ a 
Tort of white fillets, about their head. 

Before the procefiion went a public crier, proclaiming, Hoc 
agCy to the people ; to give them notice that they fliould foriiear 
working, and attend to the foieinnicy. The pipers and harp- 
ers too, were the forerunners of the ihow ; and what time they 
coald fpare from their inftruments was i'pent in aflifting the 
crier to admoniih the people* The facrifice being brought t» 
the altar, the jirieft took hold of the altar with one hand, and 
u/bered in the folemnity with a prayer to all the gods ; men* 
tioning Janus and Vefta always firft and laft, as if through them 
they had accefs to the reft: During the prayer, foane public 
officer wag to command the ftrideit fdence, for which the 
common expreflion was, Faveti Unguis^ a phraie ufed fay Ho- 
race (tf), Juvenal (i), TibuUvis (r), &c. And the pipel- played 
ill the while, to hinder the he4u*Jn£ of amy unlucky noiie. After 
his pray er,. the prieft began the lacrifice with what they called 
Immolatio (though, by fynecdoche, the word is dteu taken for 
the whole a& df facrtficing} the throwing fome fort of com 
3Dd frankincenfe, together with the mola, /« e. bran or meal 
mixed with fait, upon the head of the beaft. In the next 
place, he (prinkled wine between the horns ; a .cuftom very 
often taken notice of by the poets ; fo Virgil : 

Jpfa tcnens dextrd pateram pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vacca media inter comuafundit (//). 

O'er the white heifer's horns the beauteous queen 
Holds the richjplfite, and pours the wine between. 

And Ovid mor^ exprefsly : 

Rode caper vitem ; tamen hinc cum /f obis ad aras^ 
In iuo quod fundi cornua poffJt, erit (e). 

Go, wanton goat, about the vineyard browze 
On the young ihoots, and ftop the rising jiuc^ 1 
You'll leave enough to pour between yi3iur hqrns. 
When for your fake the hallowed altar?burns» 

N But 

{») Lib. 3. Od, I. (h) Sat. !»• (0 ^ik'.»- '^/'/» ': (^ ^'*«'' 4- ▼• ^•. (') W- ^* 
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But before he ^ured the wine on the beaft, he put the plate 
to his own mouthy and juft touched it with his lips^ giving it 
to thofe that ftood near him to do the like. This they termed 
Ukath. 

In the next place, he plucked off fome of the rougheft hairs 
growing between the horns of the beaft, and threw them intt 
^ fire, as the prima Ubamina .• 

Etfurnmas capims media inter cwrmta fetos^ 
Ignitus impamt facrif, libambta prima (tf). 

The briftling hairs that on the forehead grew. 
As the firft offering on the fire fhe threw. 

And now tumui|^ himfelf to the eaft, he only made a fort of 
crooked line with hit knife from the forehead' to the uil > 
and then delivered the beaft to the public fenrants to kUl. We 
find thefe inferior officers under the feveral names of Popd^ 
Jgonet^ Cultrariif and Fi£iimarii .• Their bufinefs, beQdes the 
killing of the beaft, was to take off his ikin, to bowel him, 
and to wafli the whole body. Then the Arufpex's duty 
came in place, to fearch the intrails for ^ood and bad omens* 
When this was ever, the priefts had nothing elfe to do but to 
lay what parts they thought fitteftfor the gods upon the altar, 
and to go and regale themfelves upon the reft. See Alex, ah 
Alex. Ub. 4. cap. 17. 

(«) AtMdJU 6; T. a46. 



CHAP, IX. 

Cy /i^^ R o M A N 7«m 

TT7£ meet with three accounts in ^fe at feveral times a* 
^^ mong the Romans ; which owe tt^eir original to Romu* 
lus, Numa, and Julius Caefar. Romulus divided his year into 
ten months, which Plutarch would perfuade us had no certain 
or equal term ; 'but confifted, fome of twenty days, fome of 
thirty. five, and fome of more {a). But he is generally allowed to 

have 

^ W P/to. ia Nnm, 



have fettled the number of days with a great deal more equa* 
lity, allotting to March, May, Quintilis, and Odober, one-and* 
thirty day$; to April, June, Sextilis, November, and Decern* 
her, thirty, making up in all three hundred and four days (a) : 

Scilicet arma magis qtdmfider^p Rmiule, norai. 

Scaliger, indeed, is very angry, that people fliould think the 
Romans had ever any other account than by twelve months (b). 
fiucic is probable, that the teftimonies of VarrOjMacrobius,Cen* 
forinut, Ovid» d'c. will over-ririe the, bare words of Licinius^ 
Macer, and Feneitella, which are all he produces. As to the 
names ofRomulu&'s months, the firft, to befureywasconiecrated 
to Mars, the fathe;^ of the ftate. The next, too, may be fetched 
from Venus, the other guardian parent of the Romans, if we 
admit of the allufion between the word Jprilis and 'Affo^im^ 
her name in Greek x Tho' it is generally derived frgm Jperio, to 
open, becaufe this is the chiefpart of the fpring in which the 
buds and flowers open and diiclofe themfelves (c). May he 
named fo from Maia^ the mother of Mercury, according to 
Plutarch {d) ; tho' Macrobius makes the Maia, to whpm M^ 
was dedicated, the fame as Ahea, Ops, or the earth, and differ- 
ent froju Mercury's mother {e)» Ovid brings it i Seniius, u e, 
A Major ibus (/)• Juno either comes from Juventus^ becaufe this 
is the youthful and gay part of the year (g-), or elfe it is a 
coQtra&ion of Junonius, and dedicated to the goddefs Juno {h). 
The other months he denominated as they flood in order : So 
^uintilis 1% no more than the fifth month, Sextilis than the 
li)cth, and fo on 9 Bat thefe two afterwards changed their 
names to July asd Auguit, in honour of Julius Caefar and his 
fucceflor Au^uflus. As Nero had afterwards called April Nero* 
mus (/}, fo Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too^ in imitation of 
them, gave the two months immediately following the names 
of Cermanicus and DomitianHS ; but he being (lain, they reco. 
vered their old denominations (Jk). 

Numa wasa little better acquainted with the celeftial motions 
than his predeceiTor ; and therefore undertaking to reform the 
kalendar, in the iirll place he added the two months of Ja- 
nuary 

(a) Mstroh* Saturn, lib. 1. cap. 1%, Cenfir. ie £e Natal, c. 10, &c. {h) De 
Emtndat^ Tempor. 1. z. (c) Plut, iti .\«m. Macrob^-Sat, 1. i. c. ii. {i) i^ 
^ufM. {i) Sat, I. I.e. U. (/) Faft. I. v. 4I (g) Piat in Numa. 

(h) idtcr^b. ubifufra. (i) Awl. 10 Mr. C. $$- IJt) Plat' in ^«"»^* 



Auary and February $ the firft of which he dedicated to the gcd 
Janus ; the other took its name from Fcbru9f to purify, becaufe 
the feafts of purification were celebrated in that month (a). 
To coni|>ofe thefe two months^ he put, fifty days to die oU 
three hundred and four, to make them anfwer the courfe of the 
moon ; and then took (ix more from the fix montht that had 
even days, adding one odd day more than he ought to have 
done, merely out of fuperftition, and to make the nurnlxr 
fortunate. However, he could but get eight-and-twenty days 
for February, and therefore that month was always counted 
iinlucky (b). Befides this, he obferved the difference between 
the folar and the lunar courfe to be eleven days ; and, to re- 
medy the inequality, he doubled thofe days after every two 
years, adding an interftitial mcxith to follow February, which 
Plutarch calls in one place Mercediftus (r), and in another 
Mercedanius (d). But the care of this intercalation being left 
to the priefts, they clapped in, or left out the month when- 
ever they pleafed, as they fancied it lucky or unlucky^ and fo 
made fuch tnad work, that the feftivals and folemn days for 
facrifice were removed by little and little, till at laft they came 
to be kept at a feafon quite contrary to what they had been 
formerly (^). 

Jutttts Caefiir was the firft that undertook to remedy this dil- 
order ; and to this purpofir, he called in the beft philofophers and 
mathematicians of his time to fettle the point. In order to 
bring matters right/he was forced to make one confufed year of 
fifteen months, or four hundred and forty^^flve days ; but, to 
preferve a du^ regulation for the future, he took away the in* 
tercalary months; and adding ten days to Nunia's three hundred 
and iifty-five, equalled them to the courfe of the fun, except 
fix odd hours* The ten days he diftributed among thofe feyen 
months that had before but nine-and-twenty ; and as for the fix 
hours, he ordered them to be let alone till they made up a whole 
day ; apd this every fourth year he put in the fame place 
where the month ufed to be inferted before (/} ; and that was 
juft five days before the end of February, or next before the 
lixth of the calends of March. For this reafon, the fupemu* 
merary day had the name of Dies Bijfextusi and thence the 
leap*year came to be called Annus Biffextilis* 

But 

(#) IM, {h) Cenfim. it die NtttaR^ cap. 90. (c) In NumM. (^ U 
Jul. Otf. (0 Ibii. (/) Ctnfirin. cap* ao. . ' 



But the prtefti^ \vho had b^en th< antholrs cf^e old confii. 
Con, C6mmilied as great a blunder in the new compiltatron^ 
17 interpofing the leapd^f dt the beginning of every fourth 
year initad of the etid ; till Aliguftui Cxlar brought ft int^ 
the right toorfe agaih {a)^ ita which it has continued ever 
fince, and is followed by a great part of Lnrone at this day. 

Yet becaofe there wanted eleven minates in the ibc odd hotirs 
of Jalios's je:»r, the equinoxes and foifilces, 'ofmg fomething 
continuany, were founds about the year 1582, to have txktk 
back ten v/hole days ; for which rcafon. Pope Gregory at thai; 
time undettook a new refof mafioh of the kalendar, cutting cff 
ten days to bring theOi to their proper places. This account 
they call the Gregorian, or Ntm Style, which is obferved to^ 
ia many parts of £urope. 



C H A ?. K- 
^ Tie Di/iineHon of the Roman Days^ 

\I7HEN Noma divided the year into twelve months* he 
^^ made a difti ndion too iti the days, ranking them ih thefe 
three orders .• Dies Fefti, Prtfefti, and Inttrajif 

The firft fort was confecrated to the gods : 

The fecond allotted for the civil bulinefs of men ; 

The third divided between facred and drdinaty employ^ 
mencs. 

The Dies Fijll wfere fet apart for the celebration of thefe 
four folemnities, Sacrificia, Bpuls^ LuJi, and Ferin. 

Sscrificia were no niore than public facriiicca to the goda. 

Epul^ were a fort of banquets celebrated to the honour of 
the deities. 

LuiU were public fports inftituted with the fame defign. 

Feria were either public or private. 

The public were of four forts $ Stafiva, Conceptivst, Jmpera* 
thf£, and Nundind. 

Fn-id SUtivd were public feafts kept by the whole city^ 
according to the fet time appointed in the kalendar for their 
obfervation $ as the Jgmtalia, Carmentalia^ DtfercaKa, &c. 

S FerU 
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FerU CMcepffVd were fuch as the magiftrates, or priefb, ap- 

poioted annuallv to be celebrated upon what days they plea^ 
Jbd, as the Lattme, Paganalia, Comf Italia, &c. 
. Ferid Im^aths were fuch as the confuls, praetors, or 
4iftators» in(liti|ted by virtue of ibtir own autl^ority, and cooi- 
nianded to b^ obferved upon folemn pccaiionSi as the gaining 
qf a vidory, and the like. 

NunJina were day^fet apart for |he concour(e of the pec<* 
pie odt of the cpuptry and neighbouring towns to expofe their 
commodities to fale, the fame as our greater markets or fairs* 
They had the name of Nundins, becaufe they were kept every 
ninth day, as Ovid informs us U). It muft be remembered, 
diat though the Nundifu at firu were of the number of the 
feris, yet they were afterwards by a law declared to be Dies 
faftii that the country people might not be hindered in their 
work, but mi^ht at the fame time perform their bi^finefs of 
market and fale, and alfo have their controyerfies and caofes 
decided by the prastor ; whereas otherwife they muft have been 
forced to come to town again upon the ufual court- days. 

FcriM Priuatd were holy^ays obferved by particular per- 
fons or families upon feveral accpunt^ as birth-days, funerals, 
and the like. 

Thus much fc^ the Dies Fejli. 

The Profejli were Fafti, Comitiales, ComperenJhu, Stati, and 
Pr^liares. 

Diet Fafti were the fame as our court.days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the pr^tor to Ht in judgment^ and confequently 
Fari tria verba, to fay thpfe three folemn words, Pq^ Dico, 
^Udico, '< I (it here to give laws, c(eclare rights, adjudge lof- 
*' fcs.'* All other days (except the inter cijO were called Ne* 
fafti; becaufe it was not lawful to fay thefe three words upon 
them ; that is, the courts were not open. But we may ob- 
ferve, from a phrafe of Horace (^), that Dies Nefaftus figoifies 
an unlucky day, as well 'as a non-court-day. 

Diet Comitia!^ were fuch days as the Comitia, or public 
aflemblies of the people^ were held upon ; or, as Ovid (fyles 
Jhera, 

■ Q!*iet popubmjut ^l includere fepHs (c). 

Days when people are (hut up to vote. 

CjO Faf, j/ver. s^ (5) Lib. ft. Oi. 13. {c\ f«/. i, ver, 53. 
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jyies Cfm^efeniini, were days when perfons that had beeii 
fued might give faail| properly days of adjournment. 

Dies Stati were days appointed for tht dteifion of ztif 
taufe between a Roman and a foreigner. 

Dies Pr^Sares were fuch days upon which they thought it 
lawful to engage in aiiy adion of hoftilitiy : For, during the 
time of fonie particular feafts, as the Saiurnaiia, the Latind^ 
and tbat which they called Cam Mundus fatety confecrated to 
DhzuAProf&pinaf they reckoned it a piece of impiety to raife^ 
march, or exercife their men, or to encounter With the enemy, 
tinlefsfirft attackekJ. 

If we make a divifidn of the Romaii days into fortunate 
and unfortunate \ Dies Poftriduani^ i. e, the next day after thp 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckoned of the latter 
fort ; and therefore had the names of Dies Atrin 

A. Gelliul gives us the r<iafonof this obfervation fromF^- 
rius FlaccMs, becaiife they had taken notice for feVeral a^es, 
that thofe days had proved unlucky to the fiate in the lols of 
battles^ towns, s(nd other cafualties {a). 

He tells Us in the fame place,- that the d^y before the fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckoned iinfor- 
tunate ; but he does not know for what reafon, unlefs that he 
fcids the great oVel-throw at Cannas to have happened on fuch 
a day. 

(«) Ntd, JUAe. lib. $. ctp. t^i 
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^Oftbe Kalends, Nones, andldcs4 



THE way the Romans ufed. to reckon the days of their 
months Was by the Kalends, 1^7ones, and Ides. Romulus 
began his months always upon the firfl day of the moon, and 
was followed in this >y the authors of the other accounts, to 
avoid the filtering of the Immoveable feafts. Therefore every 
faew moon, one of the inferior priefts ufed to aflenfkbfe the 
people lit the capitol, and call over as many days as there 
were between that and the Nones : And fo from the old word 
CalOf or the Greek. x«x», to call, the firft of thefe days had the 
name of Kalends, Bat we mnft remember, that this cuftom 

S ^ , of 
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^ t0l&^ tbe ^ist% oootinoed. na lonaer rhaa the year of tbe 
city 450, wheo C. Flavius, the CifrjJ?i£^/r, ordered the Faftif 
^ kakncbuv to be fee up in puHlic pUc^rs, that every ^body 
might know the difference of uoaes^ and the return of the 
ieffivab (41)^ 

The Noife9 were lb called^ becaiiff they reckoned nine dap 
firom the Ides. 

The IJc'S were generally about the middle of the montht 
and then we may derive the woi^ irow Idu4f^e^ an obfolete 
verb, Cg'ifying to divide. 

The Kalendj were always fixed to the firft day of every 
month, but the Nwies and the Ide^ ia four months were on 
4ifferent d^ys than in the o^her eight, r or March^ May, Jfuly 
an J October hgd fix Nones a piece, the others onJy four. 1 tiere* 
fore in the firil^ ^he Nones were the 7th9 ^^d the Ides the I5tb} 
In the lall, the Nones the jth, and the Ides the i^ch. 

In reckoning thefe, they always went backwards, thus, Ja» 
soary 1, was the firft of the kalends of Janu^y s December 31, 
PrU. Kai. Jan. Decern^. 30. terth K^i Jan, and fo on to the 
Hat^ j^ and that was /^/ Decen0ris ; and then the lOth Pf:id. 
loHum. P€<em, die 1 iih, ^ IJuum D€/:emi. apd fo on tQ the 5th 
day^ and that was NofUf Dee^nb. A,nd then again the 4ch Prid^ 
Nonarifm Decemk the t\{M^^^N$n, Desen^. the iecoiic|«i4 A(ai& 
Dccemb, and the firft Kalends Decemk. 

We muft obferve. That uhcn we meet with Kakndas N^ 
naj, or Idus in the acctifative ca(«> the prepofition ante is al- 
ways underflofxl : as fertio Kalenda^', Idus, or Nonas, is the 
ieme tt^-terth Die ante KaL Non. or Idus. 

(a) Liv. lib. 5. cap. 4$. Age, 
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Tbe mg/i remarkable Feftivals o/tbe Romans, as thejjland 
k^ tbelLslkxi^^x. 

npHE kalends, or the firft day of January, was noted for 
-'- the entering of the magiftrates on their office ; and for 
the wiifaing of good fortune, and fending prefects to one ano* 
Cher among friends [a)» 

The 
(«} OvM^ Fufi, I. ?. 71. 



The QiaA (or ^9t. Id.) wa& the feaft of die J^(maBa, ia- 
ftitnted by Numa rompilius, in honour of Jantts, and attended 
widi the «r«««> the folemii exerci&s and combats ; whence^ 
in Ovid'« jadgmenc {a) it took its name. 

The deveoth (or Urt Id.) was the feaft of the Carmaaalidf 
in memory of Caraienu^ Evander^s mother. 

February the fifteenth, or the fifteenth of the kaknds of 
March, was the feaft of the lt^ercalia,virhen the Luperci make 
their wild proceffion (b)^ which has been defcribed before. 

February the eleventh, or the third of the Ides^ was the 
Ferdlia, or feaft in honour of the shofts ; when people carried 
fome fitde ipr^ of (Bering 10 the graves of their* deceafed 
fnends. Ova4 gives tts fo handionie an account of it^ that w# 
muft not pafs it by : 

J^ hn§r ir immuUi i mdrntit pUitar^ pst^rnms (#)t 

Ftarom^u in intruGas wmnert^firrt fyrdi : 
Parma ptiunt manes i phi as pre t^ti grata efi 

Mumr^ ; mn avid§s Styx ba¥ei ima, Di9s* 
Tegmla. parrcQh fath efi veiatM cerhm ; 

^ fp*rfa frugcs^ panraque mUafalU^ 



Tombs have their honours too : Our parents crave 
Somi;. flender prefent to adorn the grave. 
Slender the prefent which the gho& we owe ; 
Thofe powers obferve not what we give, but how. 
No greedy fouls d«ftucb the happy feats below. 
They only aflc a tile with garlands crowned. 
And fruit and fait to fcatt^ on the ground. 



1 



The day after the Fcralia was the Charifiia^ or feftival of" 
love, when all the relations in every family met together^ and 
bd a feaft. 

On the 22d or 2:^d (according to the different length of this 
month) were the Termirtatia, faered to Terminus, the guardian 
of boundaries and land-marks ; on which they now cnsred to 
Mm cakes and fruits, and fometimes Iheep and fwine, notwith* 
ftaDding the ancient prohibition of bloody facrifices ia thiis 
cafe ; the reafon of wfaocb prohibition Plutarch {J) fuppofes to 

have 

(4) (hid. F«A Ub. I. (») Qvr4 F^. 3> Y. a«7i ^ (0 iHi'* I3;i* ^- 
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have been left they ihould violate the tokens of peace and 
dgreementy by ftainine them with blood. 

On the kalends of March were the Matrorialia, a feaft kept 
by the Roman matrons to the honour of Mars ; to whom they 
tbotight themfelves obliged for the happinefs of bearing good 
children ; a favour which he firft conferred on his own mi- 
firefs, Rhea (a). 

This feaft was the fubjeA of Horace's ode, 

Mmrtiu €miehj qmd agam cmhnMs^ &c. 

On the fame day began the folemn feaft of the Salii, and 
their proceflion with the Ancylia^ wfech have been fpoken of 
before. 

The Ides of March was the feaft of Anna Perenna ; in ho> 
neur either of the fifter of Dido, who fled into Italy to JEneas^ 
or of one Anna, an old gentlewoman, that, in a great dearth 
at Rome, for fome time fumilhed the common peo^e with com 
6\it of her own ftore. The celebration of this day coniifted in 
drinking and feafting fargely among friends. The common 
people met for this pufpolk in the fields hear the Tyber, aad» 
building themfelves boothes and arbours^ kept the day with all 
manner of fports and jollity, wiihiug one another to live as 
many years as they drank cups (b). 

The fame day was^by a decree of the fenate^orderedf to be called 
Parricidium, for the murder of Julius Caefar, which happened 
dn it [c), Appian, in his fecond book, tel)$ us of a very dif- 
ferent law* that Dolabella the conful would have preferred up- 
on this occafion ; and that was^ to have the day called ever af- 
ter Natalis urbis^ the birth-day of the city ; as if their Eberiy 
had revived upon the death of Caefar. 

March the 19th, 6t the 14th of the kalends of April, began 
the Quinquatrusp or Quinquatria, the feaft of Minerva, conti- 
nuing five days. It was during this folemnity that the boys 
and girls ufed to pray to the goddefs for wif'dom and learn- 
ing, of which fhe had the patronage : To which cuftom Ju- 
venal alludes : 

Ehfuium if famam Hemojihenu aut Cicertnit 
Incifit oftart^ is Utu quinquatrihui opt at (dj* 



■p. 81. id) SmU xo. 
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To rival Tully or Demofthenes, 

Begins to wiih in the Quinquatrian days. 

And wiihes all the fe^ , 

At tl^e hme tiijie the youths, carried to their mailers their 
fee, pr prefent, termed Minerval* 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the kajend$ of May, was the 
Cereaiia^ or feaft of Ceres, in which foleinnity the chief ac- 
tors were the women. No perfon that moorned was allowed 
to bear a part in this fervice ; and therefore it is yery remark- 
able, ihat, upon the defeat at Canap, there was fuch an uni- 
verfal grief in the city, that the anniverfary feaft of Ceres 
was forced to be omitted (tf). 

April the aift, or the 1 ith of the kalends of May, was the 
?aUU^ or feaft of Pales, goddefs of (hepherds. This is 
fometimes called Parilia, h pari^ndo, becaufe jjrayers were now- 
made for the fruitfulnefs of the fheep. Ovid tells us a very 
tedioas courfe of fuperftition that the Ihepherds ran through 
upon this day. They always contrived to have a great feaft 
at flight ; and, when moft of them were pretty merry, they 
concluded all with dancing over the fires that they made in the 
field with heaps of ftubble (b). 

The fame day was called Urbis Natalis, being the day on 
^hjch the city was built (c). 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the kalends of May, was the 
Higalia, a feaft of the goddefs Robigo, or the god Robigus, 
who tooik care to keep off the mildew and Uaftmg from th^ 
corn and fruit f//}. 

April the a7th, or the 5th of the kalends of May, was the 
Floralia, or feaft of Flora^ goddefs of flowers (e), when the 
public fport« were celebrated that will be hereafter de« 
fcribcd If). 

In the remaining part of the year we meet with no fcfti- 
val of extraordinary note, except the Popiifugium and the Sa^ 
turnaUa. 

The original of the famous Nofue Caprotin^, or Popiifugium, 
is doubly related by Plutarch, according to the two common 
opinions. Firft, becaufe Romulus difappeared on that day, when 
an aflembly being held in the Pa/ai Caprea, or Goat^s-marih, 

on 

U) Uv. lib. aa, (*) OviJ. Frf. v. 741. &f- (0 ^A ▼• ^^* 
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en a fudden happened a inoft wonderftd tempell, acconmankd 
^ith terrible thunder, and other onnfual diforders in the air. 
The common people fled all away to fecnre chemfelves ; but^ 
after the tempeft was over, could neYer iind their kings (a). 

Or eire from Caprificus a wild fig-tree, becanfe, in toe GaU 
Sc war, a Roman virgin, who wa& prifoner in the enemies 
camp, taking the opportunity when ihe faw tbem one night 
in difordef, got up uto a wild fig-tree, and hoUtn^ onta 
lighted torch toward the city, gave the Romans a f&nat to 
£dl on ; which they did with fudi good foccels n to obtain a 
confiderable viftory (*). 

The original of the SafmmaHa^ aa to die time, is vnknown, 
Macrobius afluring ns, that it was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the boilding of Rome (r) ; the ftory of Satdrn, in wbofe 
honour it was kept, every txxfy is acottainted with. As to 
the manner of the folemnity, heiides the facriiices and other 
parts of public worfhip, there were feveral lefler obrervations 
worth our notice. As firft, the libertv now allowed to fer- 
vants to be free and merry with their mafters, fo often alluded 
to in authors. It is probable this was done in memory of d)c 
liberty enjoyed in the golden age onder Saturn, before the 
names of fervant and mafter were known to the world. Be- 
fides this, they fent prefents to one another among friends : 
^10 war was to be proclaimed, and no offender executed : 
The fchools kept a vacation, and nothing but mirth and free- 
dom was to be met with in the city. They kept at firft only 
one day, the 14th of the kalends dl January ; but the num- 
ber Was ^terwards bcreafcd to three, four, fi^, and fome 
fay, feven days {d). 

(«) PhiUrch. m Mamuh. (1) PlMimh. h Ptrnd^, ^ h CM/A, (c) M^ 
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C H A P. i. ; \ ' ; " 
. Clftie Gmtaflyvnixon qf the Peo^lei ': 

RO M tl L U S, as foon as Ink citjr was tolerably well fillci 
with inhabitants, made a diftin&ion of the people accord^ 
ing to bpnour and quality.; giving the better fort the name 
of Patr(;/, or Patricii, and the reft the common title of Pkbeiu 
To bind the two decrees more iirroly together,, lie recom* 
mended to the Patricians fome of the Plebeians to protect and 
countenance ; the former beuig flyled Patrofti, and the latter 
Clientele The patrons were always their clietiu counfellors 
in diffici^t cafes, their advocates in judgments i ifi ihort| their 
adrifers and overfeerft in all affairs whatever. • On the other 
fuie, the tlieiits faithfully ferved their patrons, not only pay* 
ing them all imaginable refped and deference, but, if occafion 
required, aiSfting them with money towards the defraying of 
any extraordinary charges* But afterwards, when the ftate 
grew rich and great^ though all other good offices continued 
between them, yet it was thought a dilnonourable thing foi* 
tW better fort to take any money of their inferiors (a), 

T The 

(«) rUe IHtnyf. lib. %. Iiv. lib. i. Pbitanh. in lUmulo. 
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The divifion of the people inco the three diftind orders, of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its rife about the time 
rf Tarquin's expuliion. The Senators were Aich perfons as 
had been promoted to Gt in the fupreme coiyicil of ftate, ei- 
ther put of the nobility or commons. If out ci' the latter or- 
dcr^ they h^d the honour of a cold ring, but not of » horfe 
kept at the public charge, as Manutius hath nicely ob&rved. 
The Knights were fuch perfons as were allowed a gold ring and 
a horfe at the public charge. The Commons were all the reft of 
the people, befides thefe two orders, including not only the in- 
ferior populacy, but fuch of the nobility too as had not yet been 
eleded Senatci^^and fuch of the gentry a:s had npt.a complete 
knig^'s eftate : ror perfons were admitted ^nto the two high* 
cr ranks according to their fortunes ; one that wa» worth eight 
hundred ieitertia, was capable of being chofen Senator : Oue 
that had four hundred, micht be taken into the Equeftrian or- 
der. Auguftus afterwards altered the Senatorian elbte to twelve 
hundred fefterces, but the Equedrian continued the lame. 

The three common terms by which the knights are mention- 
ed in Roman authors, are Eques^ Equejiris orainis, and Equejiri 
bco natus. Of which the two. former are, in all r^fpe&s, the 
▼ery famtf. But the Utter is properly applied to tfaofe £quites, 
whofe fathers were indeed of the fame order, but had never 
reached the fenatorian dignity. . For, if their fathers had been 
fenators, they would have been faid to have been bom of the 
Senatorian, and not of the Equeitrian rank {a). 

When we find the Optimates aiKl the Popularts oppofed 
.m authors, we muft fappofc the former to have been tbofc 
perfons,. of what rank foever, who ftood up for the dignity of 
the chief niagiftrates, and the rigorous grandeur of the ftate ; 
and who cared not if the inferior members furred for the ad- 
vancement of the com'mandhig powers. The latter we muft 
take likewife for thofe perfons, of what rank foever, who 
courted the favour of the commons, by*encouraging them to 
fue for greater privileges, and to bring things irearer to a le- 
vel. For it would be unreafonable to make the fame diftinc- 
tion between thefe parties^ as Sigonius and others lay down, 
*' That the Popularet were thofe who endeavoured, by their 
<' words and a&ions, to ingratiate thenifelves with the mul- 
'< titude; and the 6?//im4if^/ thofe who fo behaved themfelvesia 

i« aU 
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'' all afftirs, as to make their cohdud sip|>roved by eveiy goo4 

"nia«," This explication agrees, much better with tho* 

found of the words, than with the Tenfe of the things } for,* 

at this race, the Optimates and the PofuJares mil be only •tber 

terms for the firtuoos and the vicious ; and it would be equalty' 

hard, in fiith large divifioAs of men^ to acknowledge one fide 

to hare been wholly hdneft, and to afirm the otter to have 

been entirely wicked. I know chat this opinion is built on thc^ 

authority of Cicero ; but if we look on turn not only as a pre«- 

judifed perfMi, but as an orator too, we Aall not wonder, 

that in diftinguifliing the two parties, he gave fo' infamous a* 

mark to the enemies fide, and fo honourable a one to his own : 

Odierwife the murderers of Czfar (who were the Opttmatejy 

nuft pafs for men of thehigheft probity ; and the .followers 

of Auguftus (who were of the oppofite fadion) muft feem iu' 

general a pack of profligate knaves. It wonld therefore be a 

much mdre moderate judgment, to found the difference rather 

on policy, than on morality ; rather oi> the principles of go*. 

▼ernment, than of religion and private doty. 

There is another common divifion of the people into NoHles^^ 
Vwi, and tgnobiUs, taken from the ri|;ht of ufing pidures, or 
Sanies ; an honour only allowed to (uch whofe anceftors op 
tfaemfelveshad borne fome Curule office, that is, hs^d be^CuruU 
EUle, Cen(or, Pnctor, or Conful. He that had the pidures 
or fiatues of his anceftors, was termed N$bilU /.he that had only 
his own, Navus ; he that had neither, Ignobilis. So that Juf 
maginis was much the fame thing among; them, as the right of 
bearine a coat of arms among us : And their Novu/ Homo is 
equivalent to our upftart gentleman. 

For a great while none bat the Patricii were the Nobiles, be* 
caufe no perfon, unlefs of that fuperior rank, could bear any> 
Curule c^ce. Hence in many places of Livy, Salluft, and 
other authors, we find Nobilitas uf^d for the Patrician order, 
ahd fo oppofed to Plebs; but in after- times, when the Com* 
mens obtained a right of enjoying thofe Curule honours, they 
by the fame means procured the title of l^obUes, and left it to 
their pofterity (tf). • 

Such perfons as were free of the city aregeneraily diftio* 
guiflied into Ingenuiy Libertiy and LibertinL Toe Ingenui were 
Tuch as had been bom fr«e, and of parents that had beien aU 

T a way< 
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Wtsra frtf , The JJkerHsti wne the children ci fiicli. at had 
been made fire^ i lik^rti, fuch es had been a&ially made free 
^mfrlvea. 

The two commen wayt of conferring freedprn vere by 
Ttftammtl and by Mfuunniffi^tfi^ A Qave was faid te be free 
fay teftamenty ,wfaf n hU mafter^ in conlGderation of his faith- 
ful ferviee» had left him fcee in Ina laft wiUt Of whkb 
cnflom we mtf% with abundance ^ examples in every hif* 
torian. 

. Thefe kind of IJbirti had the title pf Prcim^ becaufe their 
matters weregone to Orcus. In aUnfion to whicb.cufteiQi when, 
after the murder of JuiiiH Cielar^ a great number of unwor- 
aby perfons had thruft dtemfelves uit6 the fenate, widiaqtany 
jnft preteniions, they were merrily diAinguiihed by the term 
of. SemUores Or dm (a). 

The ceremony or nianumiflioniwais thus peifprmed • The 
flave was brought before the con(nl> and in aftcr^dmea before 
|he praetor, by his mafter t ^he l^^ying his hand upon his fer* 
vant's head, faid to ^ i^m^tfHunc Imunem Ukerum effi vo/o; 
^d with dttt, let him go out of bis band> which they termed 
i mam eoutiere. Then the prKCor> laying a rod upon faaa baad^ 
ealled VinAeia, faid^ Dic^ ctm Hberwn ^ mrt Qsdrifm* 
Hence Perfiua, 

VindUH poflpmm mms i Preiore r$ceffi. 

After ^is the lidor taking the rod out of the praetor's hand, 
ftruck the fervaqt feveral blows on the head, face, and back ; 
and nothing now remained b|it PihodQuari^ to recciveacapin 
token of liberty, and to hare his name entered in the com* 
mon roll of freemePj with the ^eafon of bis obtaining that 
fivour. 

. There. was a third, w^y of beftowihjg freedom, which we 
do not fa often meet with in authors ; it was when a (lave, by 
the confent and approbation of bis mait^r, got his name to 
be infisrtod.irv die cenfor'4 roU i Such a man was called liber 
ctnfu ; as the two already mentioned were libtr tejinuncnU^ 
milikernwmmuffitme.i 
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0/ ib^ SENATE. 

^ HE chief council of ftate, and» as it were, the body of 
-*- vasm&r^tth ^^^ the Soiatc ; which, as it has been gene* 
rally rccUned xht foundacion and fupport of the Ropnan great* 
nefs, (o it was one of the earlieft conftitutions in the repub* 
ik < For Aoinuloa firft chofe one a hundred perfons of the beft 
repute for birth, wifdom, and iutfi^xity of manners, to afEft 
bim in the mwugement cf affairs, with the name of Senatores^ 
or Pgtres^ from their age and gravity' (vcl state, vet curje/i^ 
mllitudine Patres appellfSfintur^ Uys Salluft :} a title as honoura- 
ble, and yet as liule fubjed to envy, as could poflibly have 
been pitched Upon. Aittr the adminkm of the . Sabines into 
Aome, an equal number of that nation were joined to the for« 
mer hundred («), And Tarquinius Prifcus, upon his firft fuc- 
cd&on to tb^ aown, to ingratiate himfeif with the con^mops^ 
ordered aoodher hundred^ to be feleded ^put of that body, for 
ao addhion to tjbe feq^te \b)^ which before had been ever alle<| 
viih pftHmt of the higher ranks« Sylla the di^tor made 
them up above four hundred ^ Jufi.u$ Caefar niipe hundred ; 
and, in the time of the fecond Triumvirate, the^ were above! 
a thoofaxic) $ no diftinftion beiji^ made Vidi relpeS to merit' 
9c quality* But this diforder was afterwards reftified by Au- 
goihis, and a ipi^fof madon made in the fenate, according to the 
old conftit^tion (c), 

The riftjht ^f nai^iiiikg fenators belonged at firil to the kings • 
?fterwaraa the opnfuls chofe, and referred them to the people 
for their approbation : But, at laft, the ceofors epgrofled the 
vhole privil^s of conferring this honour. He that ftood firft 
ia the ceafor's rol}, had the honourable title of Princefs Sena* 
^^ (^ : Yet %hf: chief magiftratc?) as the confu]$, didator, 
6c. were always his fuperiors in the houfe. 

Beik^ tbt estate of i:ight hundrod, or, after Aujg;uftus, of 
twelvi^andred feftertia, no perfon was capable of this dignity, 
but on« who had ^dready borne, fome inbgiftracy in the com- 
monwealth* And that there was a certain age (even in latter 
times) re qMiredi is pl^, from tiie frequent ufe of Mtas Sena* 

torla 
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toria in authors. DioCaffius pofitively limits it to five and twenty 
(a), which was the fooneft time any one could have dilcharged 
the Quaeftorfhip^ the firft office of any confiderabk note : Yet 
we meet with very many perfonspromoted to this order, with- 
out any confideration had to their years ; as it ufually happen* 
cd in all other honours whatever. - 

As to the general title of Pii/r^jro;j/rr/ffi given them in au- 
thors, it was taken as a mark of diitindton, proper to thofe 
fenators who were added to Romulus's hundred either by Tar- 
qumius Prifcus, or by the peopteupon the e(hbli<hment df the 
commonwealth : But in after- times^ all the number were pro- 
jtaifcuoufly ftiled Pafres, and Patres Confer tpH {h). 

We may take a further view of the Senators, confidered all 
together as a council or body. 

The magiftrates, who had the power of aflembling the fena- 
tors, were only the Dictator, the Confuls; the Pnetors, the 
Tribimes of the commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon ex- 
traordmary accounts, the fame privilege was allowed to the 
Tribuni Militum invejled with con/alar power, and to the De- 
cemvirs, created for the regulating the laws ; and to the other 
^agiftrates chofeo upon fome nnufual occafion* In the firft 
dimes of the ftate, they were called together by a paUic crier; 
but when the city grew larger^ anediS waspubKifaed to com* 
Qiand their meeting (c). 

The places where they affismbled weH^ only fuch as had been 
formerly confecrated by the Aufi;nrsy and moft commonly within 
the city ; only they made nfe of the tem|rie of BcUona without 
the walls for the giving audience to foreign ambafladors, 
and to fpch provincial magiftrates as wei^ tb be heard in open 
fenates, before they entered the city ; as when they petitioticd 
for a triumph, and the like cafes. Pliny too has a very re- 
markable obfervation, that whenever the AugOrs reported that 
^n ox had/foke, which we often ineet with among the ancient 
prodigies, the fenate was prefently to (it ftA dio, or in the 
open air (^. « 

As for the time of their fittingi we muft have recoorfe to the 
xommon diftindtion of Senatus Jegithnut, and Senatus mdi^fus* 

The former was when the fenate met of colirfe, upon iWch 
days as the laws or cuftom obliged them ta Thefe were the 
kalends, nones, and ides in every month, nil the>tiipe*of Aa* 
guftus, who confined them to the kalends and ides. In the months 

.: of 

(tf ) Liv. 5a. (}) P. Mmmt. de. Sema. Sc CL f^. de Antiq. Jur. C iU 

(r) P. M.§nu. d« Stasia K$m. - (d) P&$. NsU Sift. Ub. 8. cap. 4;« 



of September and Qdober, by ^n order of the {ame emperor^ 
the (enators were dilcharged fronk their neceflary attendance > 
except fo many of them as made a quorum, a number fufficient 
by law to difpatch buTinefs ; and therefore all that time they 
drew lots for their appearance or excufe, as Suetonius informs 
us (tf). We may obferve, from the fame author, that the ides 
of March (called ParriciiUum, from the murder of Julius Cx" 
far, which happened on it) was particularly excepted ; and a 
decree paifed, that the fenate ihould never meet on that day 
for the future (b). 

Senatus IndiStus^ was a fenate csdied for the difpatch of any 
buTmefsupon any other day ; except the Dies Comitiale^, when 
ths fenatora were obliged to be prefent at the comitia. 

As foon SLS the fenate was fat, the conful, or other fupreroft 
magiftrate, in the firft place performed fome divine fervice, 
aodthen propefed the buiinefs to the houfe ; both which ac« 
uons they called referre adfenatum (c). 

When he had opened the caufe, be went round in order 
(beginning with the princeps fenatus^ and the 'defignei confuls) 
and a&ed every body's optabn ; upon which, all that pieafed 
ftood up, and gave toeir judgment upon the point. 

It is very remarkable, that* when any fenator was aiced hit 
opinioa^ he had the privilege of (peaking as long as he pieafed. 
u well about other concerns as about the matter in hand ; and 
therefore whiein any particular member had a defign to hinder 
the jpai&ng of any decree, it was a common pra&ice to protrad 
his fpeech till it was too late to make any determination in 
the houfe. . 

When as many as thought fit had given their judgments at 
Urge, the fupreme roagiftrate made a ihort report of.their fe- 
veral opinions, and then, in order to the palling their decree, 
ordered the fenators to divide, one party to one fide of the 
hoafe, and the oppofite to the other. The number being now 
told, the major part determined the cafe ; and a fenatuj-con^ 
fultum was accordingly wrote by the public notaries at the feet 
of the chief magiftrate, being fubfcribed by the principal mem- 
bers that promoted it. 

But in cafes of little concern, or fuch as required expedition, 
the formality' of afking opinions, and debating the bufinefs, was 
laid afide, and a decree pafled upon the bare divifioa of the 
houfe, and the counting of the numbers on both (ides. Thi^ 

was 

(«) /» OCIav. c. 3jr. (*) Id. if$ Jul. CttJ. c. %%. (<) P. M«w/. itI^$L Ram: 
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was cMedfingius^cotfutHim ptr iyceffimimfd€hm%^ the former 
firti^j findtuf'C^nfiAtum (j). J 

Jultcif Ctpitolinus l^tks of a fort d( fina!tui*cmfidUj irat | 
defcribed by any other authot*, whkh he calls fenatus cohJUu \ 
tacha ; tnd tells u^they wttt made in refinrence to affairs of j 
great fecrccy, without the admittance of the very public fcr- 
rants ; bat all the buflbe A was done by the fenators them- ! 
felres, after the pafling 6f an oath of fecrecyy tSi their defign ' 
ihould be effeded (b). - 

There were feveral things that might hindet die pdTtog of a 
decree in fenate, as in cafe cf an interceffto, or interpofing. This 
was commonly put in pradHceby the tribunes of the commons, 
who reckoned it their privilege : But it might be done too hj 
any magiftrate of equal authority with him that propofed the 
bufinefs to the houfe ; or ellb when the number required by 
law for the paffing of any bill was not prefent ; For that there 
wa^fnch a fixed numfaef is very evident, though nothing of 
certainty can be determined any farther about it. 

In both thefe cafes, the opinion of the major patt iX tiie 
fenators was not catUtd fettatus^con/Utum^ but autboritas fefut' 
tus: thicir judgment, not. their command ; and fignified Btde^ 
tmlefsitwas afterwardr ratified, and turned into ^/enahiS' 
^onJkHum, as uTtiany happened ^c). Yet we muft bsivh a care 
of taking authwitas fenatm \n this fenfe every time we meet 
with it m authors : For unleft, at the fane tbne^ there be 
mention made of an rntero&ffh, it is generally to be underftoo^ 
as another term for a famtus ctnfultum ; and fo Toliy fre- 
quently ufes it : Sometimes both the names are joined toge- 
ther ; as the ufual infcripcion of the decrees was in thefe initial 
letters, S. C. A. i. e. Senatvs-€onfult$*Auth6rHas. 

Befides tbeie two impediments, a decree of fenate could not 
pafs iifcer lun*fet, but was deferred till another meetiner. 

All along, till the year of the city 304, the written decrees 
were in the cuftody of the conful, who might difpofe of them 
as he thought proper, ami either fupprefsor preferve them : But 
then a law psrfled, chat they fhould be carried always for the 
future to the Bdiles Plebis, to be laid np m the temple of 
Ceres (d) j yet we find, that afterwards they were for tiie ntoft 
part preserved in the public treafury (e). 

It may be further obferved, that, befidcs the proper fenators, 
any m^giflraces might come into the hoafe daring dieir honour, 

and 

* (a) P. Maaut. dt Sen. {h) %l CaftLim G^rdUn. (e) P. Mami. de Sa- 
(i) Ii«. lib, i. (0 Ofif* Piiitf. i. iSitf/M. m il»x*/* ^*^ ^^"^ ^ 



ftnd nhet w}io'}iad borne any Curule oSce, after its estpiratioa; 
But then none of tbefe who came into the Houfe, purely upoii 
iKcoootef their. OMgiftiracy^ were allowed the privilege of 
giving their judgment ypon any matter^ or of being numbered 
»nioiig the perfoofi who had vote«* Yet they tacitly expreiled 
their mind by gpiog over to thofi: fenators whofe opinions they 
embr^oed ; and upon this 'account they had the name of Sc4 

. This gave occafion to the joke of Laberius the mimic : 
Caput fine lingua pedaria fententia efii 
There wasi an old cuftom too^ in the commonwealth, tW 
the Tons of fenators might come into the Houfe, and heaf the 
t)roceedinQ;s. This^ after It had been abrogated by a law, and 
long difuled, was at lafl, revived by Auguftus, who, in order td 
the bringing in the yoUng noblemen the fooner to the manage-^ 
ment of afiairs, ordered that any fenator's fon, at the time of 
his putting on the TQga V trills, iliould have the privilege of 
ullng the Latus Clavus, and of coming into the fenate (a). 



CHAP. m. 

Of the general Diviji^ns (ftbe Magijiraies / and of the CafH 

didalesfor Offices* 

NOT to fpcak of the different form? of government whicl^ 
obtained among the Romans, or to decide the cafe of pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next place take a fhort 
view of the chief magiilrates under them all. Of thofe we meet 
with many general divifions ; as in refpeft of time, Magijfra* 
tus Ordtnarii, and Etraordinarii ; with reference to theperfons^ 
Patricii, Plebeis, and Mixti ; from their quality. Major es and 
Minores ; from their nianner of appearing in public, Curules 
and N%n Curules ; and laftly, from the place of their refidence, 
Urbani, and Provincitiles (a). If we would pitch upon the cleareft 
sind oioft compendious method^ we muft rank them accord- 
ing to the lad diftinftion, and defcribe in order the moft re- 
markable of the civil offices at home and abroad. But it will 

^ 4 U "^ 

(«} Lifjius d€ M*gtftrMU cap. J 7. 
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b/t expededy that we firft give fome account of the perfbns that 
ftood canodidates for tbefe honours. They borrowed the naiM 
of CMuUdati from the Togti Candidd, in which chey were habited 
at the time of their appearing for a place. They wdre this 
loofe gown open and ungirded, without any clofe garment 
tinder ; which fome interpret as done with defign toav<Hd any 
iufpicion the people mi^bc have of bribery and corroption : 
But Plutarch (a) thinks it was either to promote tlieir intereft 
the bet^ei;, by fuing in fuch an humble babic ; or elfe^ that foch 
as had received, wounds in the fervice of their country might 
the moreeafily denionilrate thofe tokens of . their courage and 
fidelity ; a very powerful way of moving the affirdions <£ 
the people. But he difallows the reafon above mentioned, be- 
caufe this cuftom prevailed in Rome manv ages before gifa 
and prefents had any influence on the public lu£frages ; a mif- 
chief to which' he. attributed^ in a great meafurei the ruin of 
the commonwealth. 

They declared their pretenfions generally about a year before 
the eleftion ; all which thne was (pent in gaining and fecuring 
of friends. For this purpofe, theyufed all the aru of popularity, 
making their cuxuits romid the city very pfc^n i whence the 
phrafe, Ambire Magiftratum^ had its rife. In their walks, they 
took the meaneft perfons by*. the. bands ; and not only ufcd the 
more familiar terms of father, brother, friend, and the like, 
but tailed them too by their own proper names. In this fervice 
they had lifuaily a Nomenclator, or Monitor ^ to aflift them, who 
whifpered every body's name in their ears. For though Flu* 
tarch tells us of a law which forbade any candidate to make ufe 
6f a prompter ; yet at the fame time heobferves, that Cato the 
younger was the only pcrfon who conformed to it, difcharging 
the whole bufinefs by the help of his own memory (^). 

They had reafon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
tnethod of their addrefs and canvafs ; for an affront, or per- 
haps a jeft, piic upon the moil i neon fider able fellow, who was 
aiafter of a vote, might fometimes be fo faf refented by the 
mot), as to turn the eledion another Way. Ther6 is a particii- 
lar ftory itold of ScipioNafica, which may confirm this rediafk: 
When he appeared for the place of Curule JEdile^ and was 
making his circuit to increafe his party, he lighted upon an 
honeft plain country man, who was come to town, to give 
his vote among the reA, and finding, as he fliook him hy thd 
hand, that the flefh was very hard and callous,'^ Pr*y thee, friend,'* 

(fay» 
(a) Zu CamlttM. (b) PiuL m CaiOMi (/dccMj: 
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fiyt he, '^ doft ure to walk upon thy hands i^^ The clbwa 
was fo far from being plieafed with this piece of wit^ that he^ 
complained of the attroot^ and loft the gentleman the honour 
which he foed for. 

SucK perfons as openly £iiironred their defigns have been du 
ftioguiibed by the names of Salutatores, Dedu£fores, and SeSia^ 
toret ^a). The firft fort only paid their complimeBts to them 
at their lodgings in the morning, and then took their leave. 
The iecond waited upon them from thence as &r as the forum. 
The laficompofed their retinue thro' the whole circuit. Pliny 
has obliged us with a farther remark, that not only the perfon 
who flood for an office, but fomctimes too the moft confider- 
.4ble men of their party, went about in the fame formal man* 
ner, to beg vcnces in their behalf : And therefore when he 
would let us know his great diligence in promoting the intereft 
of one of his friends, he makes ufe of the fame j^rafes which 
are commonly applied to the candidates therofelves ; as Ambtre 
domos, Prenfare mnlcos^ Circumire fiationes, &c, (*)• 

The proceedinc^s in the elections will fall more property un* 
<kr the account S the aflemblies where they were managed* 
(a) B9fim^ lib. 7- cap- S. {h) Pltm. Efijt. lib. a* cp. fi 



CHAP. IV, 
Of the CONSULS. 

THE confular office began upon the expulfion of the Tar« 
quins, inthe year of the city 244. There are feveral de* 
rivations given of' the word, that of Cicero i Can/ulendo {a) is 
generally followed. Their power was at firft the fame as that 
of the king's^ only reftrained by plurality of perfons and fhort- 
nefs of time ; therefore TuUy calls it Regum Jntferium (i), and 
^^gta Poteftas (c). In war they commanded in chief over ci* 
tizens and aflbciates, nor weie they lefs abfolute in peace, h^* 
ving thejgoveroment of the fenate itfelf, which they aflembled 
or difmifled at their pleafure. And though their authority was 
very much impaired, firft by the tribunes of the people, and 
afterwards upon the eftabliihment of the empire ; yet they were 
ftiil employed in confulting the fenate, adminiftering juftice^ 

U 2 managing 

(«) Gcero ^ Ug^ lib. 3^ (4) Ibid. (c) Uem it Ft^Hwt C^nfuU^i. 
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managing public games, and the like ; and had the honour to 
charaSeriEe the year by their own namet. 

At the firft inftitation this honour was confined to the no- 
bility ; but in the year of the city 387, the commons obtain- 
ed the privilege of having one of raeir own body always an 
iflbciate in this office. Sometimes, indeed, the populacy were 
fo powerful, as to have both confuls chofe out of their order; 
but, generally fpeakingi one was a nobleman, ;ind the other a 
commoner. 

No perfon was allowed to fue for this office, unlefs he was 
preient at the eledion, and in a private ftation ; which gave 
bccafion to the civil wars between Pompey and Caefar, as has 
been already obferved. The common age required in the can- 
didates was forty-two years. This Cicerahimfelf acquaints ns 
with, if we allow a little fcope to his ¥ray of fpeaking, when he 
fays, that Alexander theGreat, dying in the thirty-third year, 
came ten years fbort of the confular age ^a). But fometimes 
the people difpenfed with the law, andthe emperors took very 
little notice of tM^ reftraint. 

The time d( the confuPs government, bdfore Julius Cadfan 
was always t complete year : But he brought up a cuftom of 
fubftituting confuls at any time for a month or more, accord- 
ing as he ptea(M* Yettfae confuls, who were admitted die 
iim of January, denominated the year, and had the title of 
Ordinarii; the others being (bled Siffee^i^ib). 

The chief ornaments and marks of their authority were the 
white robe edged with {Hirple, called Prdtexta ; which in after- 
times they changed for the Toga Palmata, or Pi^a, before 
proper only to fuch perfons as bad been honoured with a tri- 
umph y and the twelve lidors,'Mrho went before, one of them 
one month, and the other the next, carrying the faices and the 
fecuris, which, though Valerius Poplicola took away from the 
fafces, yet it was foon after added again. 

Their authority was equal ; only in fome fmaller matters 
he had the precedenpy, according to the Valerian law, who 
was oldeft ; and he, s^ccording to the Julian law, who had 
inoft children. 

CHAP. 

(f) €ictn9* fhUf, s. ^) A'0. lib. 43. Sutin.m JulU, cap. 76. &c. 



C H A P. V. 

Of the Diaator and hU tHaJler of Horfe. 

THE oficc of DiSator was of very early original : For the 
LacxQS entering into a confederacy againfl Rome to fup* 
port Tarquin's cauie after his cxpulfion, the fenate were under 
great apprehenfions of danger, by reafon of the difficnity Hxhy 
found 14 procuring levies to oppofe them : While the poorer 
commons, who had b^en forced to run themfelves into debt 
widi the Patricians^ abfoltttely refufed to lift themfelves^ tinlefs 
an order of fenate might pais for a general remiflion. Now 
the power of life and death .being lately taken from the con- 
iuls by the Valerian law, and liberty given for an appeal 
from them to. the people, they could not compel any body to 
take up arms. Upon this account, they found it neceiTary to 
create a majgiftrate, who for lix months ihould rule with abfo- 
lute authority, even above the laws themfelves. The firft 
perfoh pitched upon for this hc«)our was Titus I^rgius Fla* 
rias, about 4^ U. C. 253, or 2^55 (tf). : 

This fupreme officer was cailed Dilator ^ either becaufe he, 
was di&us, 'named of the conful^. or elfe ffxim hi&. diAating and 
commanding what fhonldbe done (b) i Tbo' we fometimes meet 
with the naming of a didator iqion a fmaller accounjt, as the 
holding the comitia for the ele&ion.of confuls, the celebratioa 
of public games, the ^jci»^ the nail upon Jove's temple, (which 
they called clavum fangere, and which was ufed in the times 
of primitive ignorance, to reckon the number of the years, and 
in the times of later fuperftition, for the averting or driviiig 
away peftilences and feditions) and the like; ; yet the true and 
proper didator was he who had been inveiled with this honour 
upon the occafion of dangerous war, fedition, or any fuch e* 
mergency as required a fudden and abfolute command (r). And 
therefore he was not chofen with theufual formalities, but only- 
named in the night, vha vQce, by the conful {4), and confirmed 
by the divination from^ birds (e). The time affigned for the 
(iuration of the office was never lengthened, except out of mere 

neceffity : 

(«) Okusf. AnBa. lib. 5. Uv. lib. 2. {}) Tbii. (0 Utf, de Uofijtrtl^ 
cap. 17, [i^ Uv. lib. 4. {t) Ciuro ie Lej, Hk 3, 
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neceflity : And as for the perpetual didatorlhips of ^lla and 
Julius Cxfar, they are confefied to have been notorious Tiola- 
tions of the laws of their country. There were two other con- 
finements which the di6btor was obliged to obfenre. Firft, he 
was never to ftir out of Italy, for fear he ibould take advantage 
of the diftance of the place to attempt any thing againft the 
common liberty (a). Befides this, he was always to march ^n 
foot ; only opon account of a tedions or fodden expedition, he 
formally afted leave of the people to ride (t). But letticg afide 
thefe reftraints, his power was moft abfolnte. He mig^t pro- 
dahn war, levy forces, lead them out, or difband them^ with- 
out any confuhacion had with the fenate : He could pnnifli as 
be pleafed, apd from his judgment lay no appeal (c), at leaft 
not till in latter tiroes. To make the authority of bis charge 
more awful, he had always twenty-four bundles of rods, and as 
many axes, carried before him in public» if we may believe 
Plutarch (d) and Polybius (<r). Tho* Livy-attributes the firft 
rife of this cuftom to Sylla (/). Nor was be only invefled 
with the pint authority of both the confuk, (whence the Gre- 
cians called him A<rMrAior» or Double Conful) but, daring his ad- 
miniffrarion, all other magiftrates ceafed^ except the tribanes, 
and left the whole government in his bands {g). 

This office had the repute to be the only fatfieguard of the . 
commonwealth in times of danger four hundrea years toge- 
ther ; till Sylla and Czfar having converted it into a tyranny, 
and rendered the very name odious : Upon the mmider of the 
latter, a decree pafled in the fenate, to forbid the ufe of it up- 
on any account whatfoever for the future {h). 

The firft thing the dictator dhl, was to chu& a Magifier 
Eqttitum, or Matter of the Horfe, (he himfelf being in ancient 
times, by a more general name, termed Magifler PopuliJ who 
was to be his lieutenant-general of the army, but could aft 
nothing without his exprefs order. Yet in the war with Han- 
nibal, when the flow proceedings of FabiusMaximus created a 
fufpicion in the commons, they voted, that Minotius, his ma- 
tter of the horfe, (hould have an equal authority with Fabius 
himfelf, and be, as it were, another diOator (j)« The like was 
afterwards praftifed in the fame war upon the defeat at Cannx, 
when the dictator, M« Junius, being with the army, Fabius 

Bnteo 

. (a) Do. W^. lib. s6. (h) Pimi. i« F-K Max. (c) Di^i^fi AiHif. lib. 8- 

(i) /« F4tb. Max. {€) mjl. 1. 3. (/) Ebihniu \. Rp. (#) PiuK m Fmh. Msx. 
^b) iHo, lib. 44. Jiffiam, Ub. 3* (i) PMarck* m Fak Mtj^. PiJjtita, lib. ^ 



Buteo was choTe a Second didator at Rome, to create new Tena. 
tors for the fapply ing of their places who had been killed in the 
battle : Though^ as foon as ever the ceremony was over^ he 
iimoediately laid down his command^ and aOed as a private 
perfon (a). 

There nras another expedient ufed in cales*of extreme 
emergcocyy o^uch like this cuftom of creating a'di&ator ; and 
that was, to inyeft the confulsy fometimes the other chief ma* 
giflrates, as the prastors, tribunes, 6r. with^ an abfolute and 
uncontroQiable power« This was performed by that fliort yet 
full decree of fenate, Dent operam Con/uies, &c. ne quidDetri* 
menti capiat RefpuHica. ** Let the Confuis^ &c. take care that 
*^ the Commonwealth fu&r ae damage/f 
(«) ibiurch. nu. 



CHAP. VI. 
. Cy the PRiETORS. 

'pHE original of this ofice^ inftituted in the year of the 
city ^89, is owing to two occafions : Partly becaufe the 
confQis being very often wholly taken.up with foreign wars, 
found the want of fome perfon to adminifter juftice in the 
city \ and partly becaufe the nobility, having loft their appro- 
priation of the confulihip^ were aAibitious of procuring to 
tbemfelves f«me new honour in its room {a). At the lirft, 6nly 
one was created, taking his name i prdundo ; and for the fame 
reafon moft of the old Latins called their commanders Prato* 
^^s .- And the confuls are fuppofed to have ufed that title at their 
Aril inftitution* A. U. C, 501 another praetor was added ; and 
jhen one of them applied himfelf wholly to the prefcrving of 
juftice amons the citizens, with the name of Prator Uriams^ 
^'hile the other appointed judges in all matters relating to fo- 
nrigners. But upon the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A. U.C. 
j2o, two more-praetors, were created to aflift the confuls in the 
government of the provinces ; and as many more upon the en* 
««re conqueft of Spain^ A. U. C^^u Sylla increafcd the number 

xm 

(«) Uv, lib. 7, rifftf Pritcif^^. 
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tD eight ; Julias C^&r firft to ten, aod then tofixtren ; the fe- 
•cond TriumYtrty after an- extravagant manner, to futty^fonr. 

After thia, foawdmes we meet with twelve prators^ fome- 
tioiesfixtecn or. eighteen ; .but, iit the deckofion of the empire^ 
they fell as low again as three. . I 

When the number of the prartors^at thuaJacreaTed, aodthe 
Qu4tfii9Hes, or inquiries into crimes, made perpetual, aad noe ' 
committed to officers chofeo upon fuchoccafionsi Prjeter Ur* ' 
hanus (and, aa Lipfius thm^s, the Praeftor Peregrioos) ooder- 
took the o^izance of private caufes, and- the other Prators 
that of crimes. The latter, therefore were fometimes. called 
H^jkorei qma. qu^rebant ie Crmume ; the firft barely./ifx,^« 
bat^ Here we muft obferve.ths di£Eerence betwttajus ^rc 
and judidare ; the former i;elates tp the praetor, and iignifies do 
more than the allowing an aAion, and granting judices for 
determining the controverfy; the other is the proper o&er of 
the judices allowed by the prxtor, and denotes the a&oal bear- 
ing and deciding of a caufe [a). 

(«) P. Mmti. diisgilmi\ p. ki6. 



CHAP. VIL 
Cy /A^ C E N S O R S. 

THE Cenfus, or furvcy of the Roman citizens and their ef- 
tates (from CenfeOf to race, or value) was introduced by Sep 
vius Tullius the (ixth king, but without the aflignment of any 
particular officer to manage it : And therefore he took the trou« 
ble upon himfeif, and made it a part of the regal duty. Upon 
tjic cxpulfion of the Tarquins. the buHnefs fell to the confuls/ 
and continued in their care, till their dominions grew fo large 
as to give them no leifure for its performance. Upon this ac- 
count, it was wholly omieted feventecn years together, ti|l 
jf. U, C. 311, when they found the neceffity of a new magi- 
firacy for that employment, and thereupon created two cen- 
fors : Their office was^to continue five years, becaufe, every 
fifth year, the general furvcy of the people ufed to be performed: 
But when they grew to be the moft conliderable pcrfons in the 
date, for fear they ffiould abufe their authority, j4. U. C, 430. a 

law 
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law pafled, by which cbeir place was confined to a jrear and a 
halfi; and therefore^ for the future^ though they were ele^d 
e^ery five years^ yet they continued to nold the honour no 
longer than the time prefixed by that law. 

After the feconcf Punic war, they were always created out 
of fuch perfons as had been Confuls, though it foroetimes hap- 
pened odierWife before. Their ftacion was reckoned more ho- 
nourable than the Confulihip, though their authority, in mat- 
ters of fldte, was^ot fo coniiderable. And the badges of the 
two officer^ were the fame, only that the Cenfors were not 
allowed the Liftors to walk before them, as the Confiils bad. 
Lipfius divides the dbty of the Cenfors into two heads ; the 
furvey of the people, and the cenfure of manners. As to the 
former, they took an exaA account of the eftates and goods of 
every perfen, aild accordingly divided the people into their 
proper clafles and centuries. Beiides this, they took care of 
the public taxes, and made laws in reference to them. They 
were infpe&ors of the public buildings and ways> and defray- 
ed the charges of fuch facrifi(^es a^ were made upon the com- 
mon account; 

With irefpeift tb the liiirsr pin of their office, they had the 
power to puniih an immorality in any perfon, of what order 
locver. The Senators they might expel the If ou/e, 
Nvhich was done by omitting fuch a perfon when SegatMs cjkm\. 
they called over the names. The Equites they 
puniffaed by faking muay the hgrfe allowed them Ei»um adimere, 
at the public charge. I'he Commons they might 
either remove from a higher tribe to a Jefs ho- tribum9vere, 
nourable ; or quite dijable them to give their , 
votes in the affemblies ; or fet a fine upon them j" C'^'^«"» ^f: 
to be paid to the treafury. And fometimes ^hen Aa-Miumfaau. 
a Senator, or Equei^ had been guilty of any no- 
torious irregularity, he fuifered two of thefe punifhments, or 
all three at once. * 

The greateft part of the Cenfor^s public buHnefs was per- 
formed every fifth year,^when, after the furvey of the people, 
dnd inquiiition into their tnanoers, taken anciently in the forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa Publica, the Cenfors made a folemn 
hiflration, or expiatory facrifice, in the name of all thQ peo- 
ple. The facrifice confifted of a fow, a flieep, and a bull, 
whence it took the name of Suovetaurilia* The ceremony of 
performingit they called Luff rum condere; and Upon this account 
the fpace of five years came to be fignified by the word Lujirum^ 

X It 
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It is very remarkable, that, if ooe 6f the Cenfors died, no- 
body was fubftitttted in his room till the next lufiromyiand 
his partner was (d>liged to quit his office ; becaafe the death 
of a Cenfor happened juft before the (acking of Rome by the 
Gapls, and was ever after accounted highly ominous and un- 
'fortunate (tf). 

This office continued no longer than to the time of the 
Emperors, who performed the fame duty at their pleafore : And 
the Flavian family, i.e. Vefpalian and his fons, took a pride 
(as Mr Walker (b) obferves) to be called Cen/brSf and pot this 
among their other tides opon their coins. Decius the £aiper- 
or entered on a defign of reftoring the honour to a parcicuhr 
magiflrate, as heretofore, but without any fuccefs (c). 

(a) Liv. lib. 4. cap. 9. plui, PnbL 59. (3) OfCwu an4 Medals, 

(0 TreheL P$ll. in Dcda. 



CHAP- VIII. 
Q/- /i&e q^U -ffi S T O R S. 

THE original of the Quajhrs (i quareni^, from getting in 
the revenues of the State) Dionyfius (tf) and Livy [b) 
place about A, U, Q. 169. Pluurch, indeed, with fome fmall 
difference, refers their inllitution to the time of Valerius Pop- 
licola, when he allotted the temple of Saturn for the treafury, 
(to which ufe it alwajrs fe^ved afterwards) and granted the peo- 
ple the liberty of chuling two young men for the treafurers 
(c). This wai the whole number at the beginning ; but af- 
terwards two others were ci'eated^ A. U. C. 332, to take care of 
the payment of the armies abroad, of the felling plunder and 
booty, drr. For which purpofe, they generally accompanied 
the Confuls in their expeditions ; and upon this account were 
diftinguifhed from the other Quaeftors by the name of Pere- 
grini^ and gave them occafiou to aflume the title of Vrbani, 
This number continued till the entire conqueft of Italy ; and 
then it was again doubled, A. U. C. 439. 1 he four that were 
iiow added had their refidence with the Proconfuls and Pro- 
praetors in the provinces, where they employed themfelves in 
regulating the taxes and cuftomsdue from thence to the State. 

Sylla 
(0 Lib. 8. {h) Lib. 3. (0 PM 18 P$fSc9i. 
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Sylla the Didator^ as Tacitus informs us (^), created twenty 
Qusefiors to fill up the Senate, and Dio {h) mentions the crea- 
ling of forty by Julius Caefar upon the famedefign. 

Thecbief offices of tbeQuaeftors were the receiving, lodging, 
and carrying^ut ambafladors, and the keeping the decrees of the 
Senate appointed them by Auguftus (r), which before had been 
under the care of the -ffi^iles and Tribunes. 

Prom hence came the two offices of Quaftw Principis, or At* 
p!/h\cMed fometimes CandidMtuf Principis, defcribed by Briilb^ 
nius {d)j and refembling the office of our Secretary of State^ 
and Qiuiftor PaJatii, inftituted by Conitantine the Great ; an- 
fwcrinff in moft refpcds to the place of the Lord Chancellor 
amongit ns. Perhaps we ought not here to make a diftindioii 
of offices ; the Quiftores Candidati being honoured by Con- 
ftaatinc with the new title of Qusftores P(ilati$, and admitted 
to greater truft, and more important bufmefs (e). 

The Quxftorihip was the firft office any perfon could bear in 
the Commonwealth, and might be undertaken at the age of 
twenty*four or twcnty.five years, 

(a) AmmL Hb, I. (I) Lib. 43- (0 -^- K^- 54. (d) SelcB, AntSf 
lib. I. cap..i6. {e) NotU, DigniM* Imp. Qrieni. c. 73. 



CHAP. IX, . 

Oft be Tribunes tftbe People f 

^HIS office owes its original to a quarrel between thp 
'*■ nobility and commons, about A, U. C. 260 ; ^yhen the 
latter making a defedion, could not he reduced into Order, till 
they had obtained the privilege of chooiing fome magiftrates 
out of their own body, for the defence of their liberties, and 
to interpofe in all grievances and impofitions offered by their 
fuperiors (a). At firft only two were elefted j but three more 
were quickly added ; and about J. U, C. 297, the number was 
Blade up ten, which continued ever after. 

Their authority was extraordinary : For, tho' at iirft they 

pretended only to be a fort of protedors of the Commons^ and 

rcdrcflers of public grievances, yet-afterwards they ufurped 

^ the power of doing almoft whatever they pleafed, having th« 

X 2 wbol? 

(tf) J>'iu;f, lib. 9. Liv, fib. «» tsTc 
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whole populacy to back and fecure them : And therefore they 
afTenibled the people, preferred laws, made decrees, and exe« 
cuted them upon the magiftrates themfelve^ ; and fometime^ 
commanded the very ConfuU to be carried to prifon : And 
were, without queftion, the authprs pf far greater anioo&nes 
between the nobles and commops than tney were at firfl 
created to appeafe. ' 

That which gained them the greater fecurity was their re 
pittc of being Sacro-fan^i, which they confirmed by a law; So 
that it was reckoned the higheft ad of impiety to offer them the 
lestCt injury, or fo much as to interrupt them when they were 
fpeal^g. Their interposing io matters determined by the Senate, 
Cr other magiftrates, wa§ called Int^rceffio', and was'pcrformed 
by (landing up, and pronouncing only one word, FETO. 

As for the enligns of their ofiice, they bad no Pretexts, 
Lidors, nor ^uruje chair ; 2tnd only a ibr^ of u, beadle^ whom 
they called Viator, went before them, 

Sy Ua the Dilator was i;he firft who dared to put a flop to thff 
encroachments of the Tribunes ; but they foou recovered their 
old power s^ain, till tl\e ^ime of the £mperor8, who left them 
very little but the name and ihadow of magiftrates : This thej 
eficded as by feveral means, fo particularly by obliging the 
people to confer the fame power and authority on themfeWes:. 
Whence they were faid to be Tribunitid Potefiate donati .• For 
they could not be du'edly Tribuni, imlels their family had 
been Plebeian. 



CHAR X. 

Of tbe JEBIhE S, 

npHE Commons had no fooner prevailed wuh the Senate to 
-■• confirm the office of IVibunes, but they obtained further 
the privilege to choofe yearly, out of their own body, two raor? 
officers, to ailift thofe magiftrates in the difcharge of fpme par- 
ticular fervices (a), the chief of which was the care of public 
edifices, whence they borrowed their name, Rdfinus, for dif- 
rindion^s fake, calU them Mdijes Plebis^ Befides the duty men- 
tioned a^ve, they had feveral other employments of lefTer 
90te ; as to attend on the Tribunes of the people, and to judge 

fome 

(d) Dldnyf, lib. 6. 
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fome inferior caufes by their deputation^ to redify the weighty 
and meafares, prohibit unlawful games, and the like* 

A. U. C. 389, twovmore .Sdiles were eleded out of the no* 
bility, to infped the public games (a). They were called Mdile^ 
Curules^ becauTe they bad the honour of ufmg the Sella Curu^ 
lis ; the najDC of which is generally derived a curru (b)^ becaufe 
they fat upon it as they rode, in their chariots \ but LipHus fan- 
cies it owes iu name, a$ well'^is i;s invention, to the CureUs^ 
a people of the Sabines. 

The Curuks JEdiks^ beddes their proper office, wf re to take 
care of the buildins and reparation of temples, theatres/ 
bathsy and other noble ftrudures ; and were appointed judges 
tn all cafes relating to the felling or exchanging of eftates. 

Julius Caefar, A. U^ C* 710, added two more ^diles otit of 
the nobility, with the title of JEdiles Cerealif, from Ccrei, be- 
csufe their bufinefs was to infped the oublic ftores of corn and ^ 
other provifions ; to fupervife all the cotnmodities expofed in 
the marJgecs, and to puniih delinquents in all matters concern^ 
ing buying and felling (c)*. 

{i) Liv. lib. 6. & 7. (3) jiielL lib. 3. cap. l^ . (0 JDio, lib. 43. * 

?;mf9n. lib. a. F. de Orig, Juris. 



CHAP. XI. 

0/ /A^ D E C E M V I R I. 

A Bout the year of Rome 291, thepeople thinking; therofelve* 
•^ highly wronged, that though they had freed thenifelveg 
'^rom the government of tl^ kings, yet ftill the whole decifion 
of equity and juftice Ihould lie in the breaft of the fuprem^ 
niagiftrates, without any written ilatute to dired: them, pro* 
poled to xht Senate by their Tribunes, that ftanding laws might 
be made which the City ihould ufefor ever. The bufinefshung 
in fufpenfe feveral years ; at laft it was concluded to fend am- 
bafiadors to Athene, and other Grecian cities, to make collec«. 
tioas out of the beft of their conftitutions, for the fervice of 
their country in the new deflgn. Upon the return of the 
commidioners, the Tribunes claiming the promife of the Senate, 
to allow them a new magiftracy for the putting the projed in 
execution, it was agreed^ that ten men out of the chief Sena- 
tors 
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tors (hould be elcOed : That their power ihouM be equal to 
that of the Kings, or Confuls, for a whole year : And that, in 
the mean time, ail other offices fliould ceafe. The Decemviri 
havinj^ now taken the government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them flionld at any time enjoy the falces and other 
confalar ornaments, (hould aflemble the Senate^ confirm de- 
crees, and aft m all refpefts as fupreme magiftrate. To this 
honour they were to fucceed by turns, till the year was out ; 
and the reft were obliged to differ very little in their habits 
from private perfons, to give the people the lefs fufpicion of 
tyranny and abfolute government. 

At length, having drawn up a model out (rf* fuch laws as 
had been brought from Greece, and the cuftoms of their owa 
country, they expofed it to the public view in ten tables, 
liberty being given for any pcrfon to make exceptions. Upon 
the general approbation of the citizens, a decree pafied for the 
ratincation of the new laws, which was performed in the pre- 
fence of the priefts and augurs^ in a moft folemn and religious 
manner* 

This year being expired, a farther continuance of this office 
was voted neceffaryybecaufefomethingfeemedyet tobe wanting 
for theperfeftingof the defign. The Decemviri, who had pro- 
oared tbemfelves the honour in the new eledion, quidcly abufcd 
their authority ; and, under pretence of reforming the com- 
snonweahh, fhowed themfeflves thegrcateft Violators of juflice 
and honefty. Two more tables, indeed, they added to the 
firft, and fo feemed to have anfwered the intent irf thebr infii- 
tution ; Yet they nor only kept their office the rem;iiniog part 
of that year, but ufurped it again the next, without any re* 
gard to the approbation of the Senate or people. And the' 
there was fonie ftir made in the city for putting a ftop to their 
tyranny, yet they mainiained their abfolute power, till an ac- 
tion of their chief leader Appius gave a final ruin to their au- 
thority : For he, falling defperately in love with Virginia, 
the daughter of a Plebeian, and profecutiilg hispaffion by fuch 
unlawful means, as to caufe the killing of her by her own fa- 
iher (the ftory of which is told at large by Livy) gave an oc- 
^cafion of a mutiny in the army, and a general diilike through 
the whole city; fo that it was agreed in the Senate, to let the 
fame form of government return which was in force at the 
creation of the Decemviri (a). 

(a) Liv. lib. 3. A^y/. Kb. S. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Tribuni Militum Omfulari Foiejiaie^ 



T TPON the concluGon of the Deccmvirat^, the firft Confuls 
^ that were elefted^ appearing highly inclined to favour the 
Commons, gave them fuch an opportunity of getting a head in 
the State, that, within three years afterwards, they had the 
confidence to petition for the privilege of being made capable 
of the Confullhip, which had hitherto been denied them. The 
ihffcft of the Patricians violently oppofed their reqaeft, as a^ 
fair means to ruin their honour and authority, and to bring 
illperfons, of whatever quality, upon the fame level. But a 
warcafually breaking out at the fame time in the confederate' 
coantries, which the Romans were obliged to allift, the Confuls^ 
by reafon of the difientions upon this account in the city, could 
not, with all their diligence, procure ^ny levies to be made, 
bccaufe the Tribunes of the commons oppofed all their orders, 
and would let no foldiers be lifted, till their petition had been 
caovafied in the Senate. In this exigency, the Fathers were 
called together ; and^ after the budnefs had been a long time 
dtbated with great heat and tumult, at laft pitched upon this 
expedient ; that three macrjftrates Ihould be elcfted out of 
each order, who being invcfted with the whole confular pow* 
cr, at the end of the year it fhoutd be in the liberty of the 
Senate and people to have that office or Confuls for the fol« 
lowing year. 

Born parties readily embraced this propofal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an elcftion ; where, tho' the whole deiign of this 
Jiir had been purely to increafe the honour of the Commons, 
yet, when the matter came to be put to a vote, they chofe 
none of that order to the new magiftracy, bat conferred the 
honour on three of the mod eminent Patricians, with the title 
Q^Tribuni Militum Cofifulare P of eft ate ^ about A. U. (7. 310. 

The firft Tribunes, having held their dignity no longer than 
Seventy days, were obliged to quit it, by reaion that the Augurs 
Had difcovered fome flaw in their election ; and fo the govern- 
^nt returned to its f»rmer courfe^ the fupreme command 

rcfting 
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refting in the hands of the Confuls [a). Afterwards they were 
fomc years chofc, and feme years paiTed by, having rifcn from 
three to fix, and afterwards to eight, and the Plebeians being 
i^dmittcd to a ihare of the honodr ; till about //• U» C, 38S, 
when they were entirely laid afide. 

(tf) Uv* lib; 4. Diwyf. lib. ir. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Civil Officers oflefs Note^ or of lefs frequent Occurrence ir. 
Authors^ together with the public Servants. 

TH£R£ are feveral officers behindi who deferve little more 
than to be named ; fome by reafon of their low (tacion 
in the commonwealth, others becaufe they are very feldom 
mentioned in oiir ordinary claflics. Among whom we may take 
ootice of thefe that follow : 

Interrex, the fupreine magiftrate, who governed between the 
death of one king, and ttee eledion of another. This office 
was taken by turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands 
of every man five days (a), or, if wd may believe Plutarch (b], 
only twelve hours at a time. We fometimes meet with an 
Interrex under the confular government, created to hold af- 
femblies, when the ordinary magiftrates were either abfent, 
or difabled to aft by reafon of their undue election. 

Tribtmes, or Pr^fed^us Celerum, the captain of Romulus's 
life-guard, which confitted of three hundred of the fioutcft 
young men, and of the beft families in the city, under the 
name of Celeres, or light-horfe. After the expulfion of the 
kints, the Magijier Equitum held the fame place and command 
uuoer the Didators, ^nd the Prafedius Pr£tQrio under the 
Emperors. 

PrsfeSius Urbis, a fort of Mayor of the city, created by Au- 

Suftus, by the advice of his favourite Maecenas, upon whom ac 
rft he conferred the new honQur (^). He was to precede all 
other city magiftrates, having power to receive appeals from 
the inferior courts, and to decide almoA all caufes within the 

limits 

(«) Simijf, i. 1. liv. K x. Q) In Nmna, {c) JDw. 1. ja. TVki/. Amimi, 4, 5. 
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limits of Rome, or a hundred miks round. Before this there 
was fometimes a Pnefe^us Urbis created, when the Kings, Or 
greater officers, were abfenc from the city, to adminifter ju» 
uice in their room {a). 

PrdftHuf Mrarii; an officer chofen put of fuch perfons at 
had diicharged the office of Prsstor by Auguftus, to fuper- 
vife and regulate the public fund, which be raifed for the 
maiatenance of the army (i). This projeft was revived by 
krtrA of his fucceffors. 

Prdfe^f Pr^$rio; created by the fame Emperor, to coni. 
mand the Praetorian cohorts, or his life-guard, who borrowed 
their name from the Praetorium, or General's tent, all com« 
manders in chief being anciently (tiled Prxtores. His office 
anfwered exadly to tfaa^t of the Magifter EquHum under the old 
Didators ; only his authority was of greater extent, being ge« 
oerally the higheft perfon in favour with the army. And 
therefore, when the foldiers once came to make their own Em«- . 
perof s, the perfon they conmionly pitched upon was die Pra* 
fcdhis Pr/tiari^s 

Prafe^us Frumenti^ and PrsftHms Vigilum; both owing their 
iflfticution to the fame Auguftus. The firft was to infpeA and 
regulate the diftribation of torn, which ufed to be eften made 
among the cooimon people. The other commanded in chief 
all the foldiers appointed for a conftant watch to the city, being 
a cohort to every two regions. His bufinefs was to uke cogni* 
zance of thieves, incendiaries, idle vagrants, and the like ; and 
had tiie power to punifli all petty mifdemeaners which were 
thought too trivial to come under the care of the Prsfe^us UrUt. 
In many of thefe inferior magiflracies, feveral perfons were 
joined in commiifion together ; and t^en they took their name 
from the numi>er of men that compoled them. Of this fort we 
meet with the 

Triumviri, or Trejviri Capiiales: the keepers of the public 
goal ; they had the power to punifh malefa^rs, Ijl^e our mailers 
of the houfes of correAion, for which fervice they kept eight 
licbrs nnder thet^, as may be gathered from Plautus : 

Qjadfaciam nunc Ji Trefviri me in carcerem compegerint f 
Jnde eras i promptuarid celU deprwnar adfiagrum .• 
Jta fuafi incudem me miferum o6io hamines valtdi cedent (r). 
Triumviri No^urni; mentioned by Livy [d) and Tacitus (e), 
inftituted for the prevention of fires in the night. 

- Y Triumviri 

(0) JOd. {h) J>U, 1. 5S^ (4 /• AmflkKr. {i) JUib. 9. (#} A^umI. 1. 5. * 
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Triumviri Mtmetales ; the matters of the mint : Sometimes 
their name was wrote, Triumviri J. A. JE. F. F, ttanding for 
Jffiro, Jrgento, Mre^ Flandq, Feriendo. 

Quatuor Viri Viarum curandarum ; pcrfons depicted by the 
Qenfor to fuperrife ^he public ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemvirj Litibus judicandis ; the firft were 
9 body of men chofe, three out of every tribe^ for the jud- 
ging of fuch matters as the Praetor^ committed to their deci- 
Son $ which arc reclconed up by Cicero in his iirft bodk de O- 
ratore. The Decenruiri feem to have been the principal mem* 
l^r^ of the Centumvirate, and to have prefided under the Prx* 
tor in the Judici^ Centumviralia. Theie were fome of the firft 
fieps to preferment for perfons of parts and induftry ; as was 
alfo the Vigintiviratt4f, mentioned by Cicero, Tacitus, and Die, 
which, perhaps, was no more t^ian a klefk part of the Cetttum- 
vki^ The proper (ign of authority, when thefe judges a&ed, 
lyas the fetting up ^Jpear in the forum : 

Seu trepidos ad jura decern citat hafta virorum, 

Seu firmare jubet centeno judice caufam. Luc AN. 

The learned Grasvius obferv^s, that ^fpear was the common 
badge and enlign of p6wer among the ancients, and therefore 
given to the gods in their ftatues, and to kings and princes, till 
it was fucceeded by thtfceptre {a). A fpear was like wife fet 
up at th^ colledions of thfe taxes by the Cenfors ; and at all 
auftidhs, public or private, to (ignify that they were done by 
a lawful commiflion ; whence the phrafe. Sub hajid vendi. 

There are other officers of as little note behind, who had 
no fixed authority, but were confiituced upon fom.e particular 
occafions ; fuch as the 

Dtiumviri Perduellioms, Jive CapiLjIes, officers created for die 
judging of traitors. They were firft introduced by Tullus 
Hoftilius ) continued as oft^n as necefltty required under the 
reft of the Kings, and fometimes under the confular govern- 
ment, at its firft inftitution. But after they had been laid 
down many years as unneceflary, Cicero, in the latter times of 
their commimwealth, complains of their revival by LabienuF, 
Tribune of the Commons {b). 

Que/ioreSf or Quaf/ores Parricidii, vel Rerum capitalium; ma- 
gii^rateschofen by the people to give judgment in capiul caufes, 

after 

(#) Pfitfat, II. T«m. Thefiur. Antiq. Rom. (I) Geer$. Orai, fro C Uabirit 

Pcr^ellimi rep. 
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after the Confals were denied that privilege, and before the 
Quaeftioncs were made perpetual. 

The public fervants of this magiftr^tes had the common 
name of Apparitores^ from the word Jppareo^ becaofe they al* 
ways ftood ready to execute their mailer's orders. 0f thefi^i 
the moft remarkable weris the 

Scribd ; a fort of public notaries, who took an account of 
all the proceedings in the courts : In fome meafure too they 
anfwefrcd to our attorfiies, inafmuch as they drew up the pa{>er^ 
and wHtings which were produced before the judges > Notariia 
and Adfuarius (ignifying much the fame office* 

jfccenji SLud Pr£Cones, the public criers, who were tacall 
witneifes, iignify the adjournment of the court, and the like. 
The former had the name from yfcciet), and the other from 
Pracieo. The Pr£conSf £e€m to have had more buiinefs affigned 
them than the Jccenfi; as, the proclaiming things in the itreet; 
the ai&iting at public fales, to declare bow much every one 
bids ; whereas the Jfccenji more nearly attended on the magi* 
ftrates : And, at the bench of jailice, gave notice^ every three 
hours, what it was o^clock; 

Li^ores : The ferjeants, or beadles,^ who carried the fafces 
before the fupreme magiftrates ; as the Interreges, Diftators^ 
Confuls, and' Praetors. Befides this, they were die public; e&e- 
cutioQers in fcourging and beheading. 

The Udtors were taken out of the common people, whereajl 
the 4ccenfi generally belonged to the body of the Libertini, 
and fome times to that of the Libert i (a). 

The Viatores were little different from the fef roer, only that 
they went before the officers of lefs dignity, and particularly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. . 

In ancient times they were ufed to call the plain Senators out 
of the country, whence Tirlly in his Cato N^jor derives their 
name • as if they were to ply about the roads. and parks, and 
to pick up an afiembly of rural fathers, who perhaps were then 
employed in driving, or keeping their own fbeep. 

We muftnotforget the Camtfex^OT coxamon hangman, whefe 
buiinefs lay only iii^ crucifixions. Cicero has a very good obfer- 
vation concerning him : I'hat, by reafon of the odioufnefs cff 
his office, he wa^ particularly forbid by the kws to have his? 
d welling- faoofe within the city {b). 

{«} Rgtn. it Jntiq* Jur GSv. S^m, lib. 2. cap. X5, {h) Cktv9 pro Rabim. 

Y a C HAP^ 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Cfthe Provincial Magi/hrates ; andfirjl ofibeV R ocon- 

S U I* 3. 

THE chief of the provincial officers were the ProconfisL. 
Whether the word ought to be written Procmfml, and 
declined, or PrQcmfidc^ and undeckned, 

, Grammatici certant, cb adhucfub judice Us eft. 

We may divide thefe mariftrates into four forts ; 

Firft, Such as being Confub had their office prolonged be* 
jrond the time prefixed by law. « 

Secondly, Such as were invefted with this honour, either 
for the ffoveraiiient of the provinces, or tlie command in war, 
who before were only in a private ftation* * 

Thirdly, Such as immediately, upon the expiration of their 
eoafulfliip, went Proconfub into the provinces, in the time of 
the comroonweaitb* 

Eourthly, Such govemon as in the times of the empire 
were tent into thoie provinces which fell to the fliare of cht 
^ople* 

Pr<teonfuUof the two former forts we meet with very rarely, 
only Livy gives us an example of each {a). 

The third kind more properly enjoyed the name and dig- 
nity, and therefore deferve to be defcribed at large, wkh re- 
ference to their creation^ adminiftration, and return from their 
command. 

They were not appointed by the people, but when at the 
Cwnttta Centuriata new Confuls were defigned for the follow- 
ing year ; one of the prefent Confuls propofed to the Senate 
what province they would declare confular, and what prs- 
torian, to ^ divided among the ^^/^w^^Confuls and Praetors. 
According to their determination, the defignei Conftik, or 
Confuls ek^, prefently agreed what provinces to enter upon 
at the ex^ratioa of their office in the city, the bofinefs being 
generally decided by cafting lots. 

Afterwards, 

{m\ JJv lib. S^ cap. s6. 
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Afterwaidsi 10 the time of their cmfulfiiip, they formally got 
leave of the people to undertake the imli^ary conuDand, which 
could not be other wife obtained. Befides this, they procured a de- 
cree of the Senate^ to determine the extent of their provinces^ the 
number of their forced, the pay that fhouid be allowed them^ 
with all other neceilaries for their journey and fettlement. 

By the pafling of this decree, they were faid Ornart Proving 
ctd ; and Cicero ufes in the fame fenfe Ornart Afparitmbus^ 
Scribus, &c. who made a part 1^ the ProconfuPs retinue. 

Nothing now remained, but at the end of the year to fet 
forward for their new jspvernment. But we muft obferre, that 
tho' the Senate had given them leave to depart, yet the Tri# - 
bunes of the Commons had power to ftop their journey ; and 
therefore, becaufe Craflus went Proconful into Parthia, con- 
trary to the exprefs order of the Tribune, he was generally 
believed to have loft the Roman army and his own life, as a 
judgment on him for defpiiing the authority of that officer, 
whom they always coxiavtdfacrthfandhis. 

At their firft entrance on their province, they fpent ibme tiiae 
io conference with their immediate predecelTors, to be informed 
of the (Ute of things, though their adminiftration began the 
very day o? their arrivaL 

Their authority, both civil and military, was very extraor* 
d'msry. The winter they generally fpent in the execution of 
the fiirft, and the fummer in the difcharge of the latter* 

They decided cafes of equity and juftice either privately in 
their praetorium, or palace ; where they received petitioners, 
beard complaints, granted writs under their feals,. and the like ; 
or elfe publicly in the common-hall, with the ufual ceremonies 
2nd formalities obferved in courts of judicature, the proceiTes 
being in all refpeds the fame as thofe at Rome. 

Befides this, by virtue of their edids they had the power of 
ordering all thins^s relating to the Tribunes ; taxes, contribu'* 
tions, and proviuons of corn and money, and whatever elfe 
belonged to the chief adminiftration of affairs. 

Their return from the command was very remarkable i^ 
They either met their fuccefibr at bis arrival, and immediately 
<ieUvered into his hands the charge of the army, being obliged 
to leave the province in thirty days ; or elfe they came away 
beforehand, and left a deputy in their room to perform the 
folemnity of a refignation, having firft made up their accompts, 
and left them in writing in the two chief cities^ of their feve- 
ral provinces. 

Upon 
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Upon their arrival at Roine, if they had no thoughts of a 
triumph, they prefently diftnifled their train, and entered the 
city as private perfons. If they afpired to that honour, they 
ftill retained the fafces, and other proconfnlar ornaments, and 

Eve the Senate, (aflembled for that purpofe in the temple of 
dlona) a relation of their adions and exploits, and petition, 
cd for a triumph. But in both* cafes they were obliged to 

five in their accompts into the public treafury within thirty 
ays. 

Tho' the Proconfuls ordered matters as they pleafed during 
their honour, yet at their return a very ftriA account wss 
made into the whole courfe of their government ; and upon 
the difcovery of any ill dealing, it was ufual to prefer biiU 
^gainft them, and bring them to a formal trial. The crimes 
nioft commonly objeded againft them were Crimen Peculates; 
relating to the ill ufe of the public momty, and the deficiency 
of their accompts : Majefiatis, of treachery atid perfidlouihefs 
againft the commonwealth ; or Repetundarum, of oppreffion or 
extortion exercifed upon the inhabitants of the provinces, whom, 
as their allies and confederates^ the Romans were obliged to 
patronize and defend. 

Auguftus, when, at the dcfire of the Senate and people, he 
afTumed the fole government of the empire, among other con- 
mtutions at the beginning of his reign, divided the provinces 
into two parts, one of Which he gave wholly over to the peo* 
ide, and referved the other for himfelf. After which time, 
only the'governors fent into the firft divifion bore the name 
of Procon^If, though they were denied the whole military pow- 
er, and fo fell fliort of the old Proconfuls. 

To thefe four forts of Proconfuls we may add two more 
from Alexander of Naples : 

Firft, fucb as the Senate created Proconfuls without a pro- 
Viitcc, purely for the command of the army, and the care of 
the military difcipHne : And, fecondly, fuch defigned Confais 
as entered on their proconfular office, before they were admit- 
ted to the confuiihip. 
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Of the Prwiruial Pfaetors and Propraetors } of the Legati^ 
Quaeftors, and Proquaeftors. 

1^ the firft times of the cofnmonwcalth, the provinces were 
governed hyP^ators; and as the dominions of the State were 
enlarged, the number of thofc magiftrates was accordingly in- 
creafed ; yet even in thofe times, if they continued in the com- 
mand of the province beyond the time prefixed for the conti- 
nuance of their praetorfhip, they took upon them the names of 
Profrsetors, tho' they ftill kept the fame authority as before. 

About A» U. C. 604, the ^/^«frf Praetors began to divide th^ 
praetorian, or leffer provinces, by lot, in the fame manner as 
me Confuls did the confular ; and when, at the end of the year, 
they repaired to their refpedive governments, aflumed the title 
Q^ Proprietors. As their creation was the fame as that of the 
Proconfuls, fo their entrance upon their oiEcc, and the whole 
courfe of their adminiftration, was exadly anfwerable to theirs; 
only that they were allowed but fix liAors^ with au equal 
number of fafces, whereas the Proconfuls had twelve of each. 

Now tho' before the time of Auguftos the Propraetors, by 
reafon of their prefiding over the provinces of lefler note and 
importance, were always reckoned inferior to the ProconfuU, 
yei, upon his divifion of the provinces, the governors of thofe 
v/hich fell to hisjhare^ bearing the name of Proprators^ got 
the preference of the Proconfuls, in refpefi of power and au- 
ihority, bein^ invefted with the military command » and con* 
tinuing in their o$ce a^ long as the Emperor pleafed. 

The chief affiftants of the Proconfuls and the Propraetors w^ere 
the Legati and the provincial Qjixflors.. The former being dif- 
ferent m number, according to the quality of the Governor 
^^'honl they accompanied,ferved for the judging of inferior caufes, 
and the management of all finaller concerns, remitting every 
thing of moment to the care of the governor, or prefident. 
But tho' inftitutffd at firft for counfel only (like the deputies' of 
the States attending the Dutch armies) yet they were afterwards 
admitted to command ; and therefore will be defcribed as^^- 
".cral officers, when we come to fpeak of military affairs {a). 

BeUdes 
{0) Lib. XY. cap. S. 
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Befides the Legati^ diere urcDt with every Proccnifal^ or Pro- 
prartor^- one Qudfttir or roore^ whofe whole buiinefs was con- 
cerned in managing the public accounts, taking care of the 
fupplies of money^ corn, and other neceffiiries and convcnien* 
des for the maintenance of the Roman army. 

We feldom meet with Proquseftors in authcMrs, they being only 
fuch as peif ormed the office of Quaeftor in the provinces^ with- 
out the deputation of the Senate, which was renuifise to the 
conilitution of the proper.Qtiaeftors. This happened either when 
a Quasftor died, in bis office, or went to Rome without being fuc- 
ceeded by another Qpaeilor : for in both theie cafes,, the go- 
venv>r of the province appointed another in his rooan^ to dif- 
charge the fame duties under the name of Pro^tut/hr. 

Of the like nature with the Quacftor were the Pncuratvra 
Cafaris^ often mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius ; , officers 
fent by the Emperors into every province, to receive and re- 
gulate the pdbhc revenue, and to difpofe of it at the £niperor's 
command. 

Such amagiftrate was Pontius Pilate in Tudea; and tho' the 
judging of capital canfes did not properly belong to hb office, 
yet becaufe the Jews were always looked upon as a rebellious 
nation, and apt to revolt upon the leaft oc^on ; and becaufe 
the Prefident of Syria was forced to attend on other pans 
of his province ; therefore, for the better keeping the Jews in 
<irder, the Procurator of Judea was invefled with all the au- 
thority proper to the Proconful, even with the powers of life 
and deathy as the learned Bifhop Pearfoli obferves {a). 

(0) S\p9f FeMrfim on the Crttd^ Alt. 4« 
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CHAP. XVI. 
0/ the C O M I T I A. 

npHE Comitia, according to Sigonius's definition, were 
-*■ " general affembliesof the people, lawfoUy called by fomc 
'* magUirates, for the enjoinment or prohibition of any thing 
" by their votes (a).^* 

The proper Comitia were of three forts ; Curiata, Cenfuriata, 
and Tribuia ; with reference to the three grand divifions of 
the city and people into Curia, Centuries, and Tribes: For by 

Comitia 
(tf) 5if«jl« ie Antiq, Jur,*Civ. KemswrmKi lib, X. cap. 17. 



Ciitm6d CmIOOj which we lomedmes meet with in aothors^ ih 
elder times were meant all thecomhia in general ; the Word 
Calata^ imm *^»9 or Ci^h, being dieir common epithet ; tho^ 
it wat at laft retrained to twoiorts of aflemblies, thofefor the 
creation of priefts, and thofe for the infpeOioii and regulaA 
tion of kift wills and teftameftts {a),. 

The Cmatia Cunafu owes tbeir tiriginal to the divifion 
which ftpamliis made of the people into thirty Cnriar, ten being 
contained iinder every tribe. They anfwered^ in moft re- 
fpedS) to the fatifhes in our cities^ being not only feparated 
by proper bounds and limits, but diftingmflied tte by their dif* 
fereot places fee apart for the celebration of dirme fenrice> 
which was performed by particular priefts (one to every Cu«> 
fix) with the name of CariciHes. 

Dionyfius Halicamaffiis exprefsly affirms, that each Cnriir 
was again Subdivided into DecuHse, and thefe lefler bodies go^ 
vern^ by Decuriones; And, upon the fireng^ of this author 
rity, HMift compilers of the Roman coftoms give the iksae ac^ 
count withoiit any fcrupAe^ But it is tUe opinion of the learn* 
ed Grsevios {h)^ that liaoe Dionyfitis is not ftconded in diis 
part of'tns relation, by an ancient writer, we onght to think 
it was a miftakc in that weat nEum; and tha^ by torgetfisdnefa^ 
he attriboaed filch a div&m to the Cmim as belonged pro- 
perly to the Turmas in the army* 

Before the inftitutlonof the Comitia CtntitritttM^ all the grantl 
concerns of the Sute were traofaded ui the ailembly of iheCu« 
rix ; as^ the election of Kings, and other chief officers, the 
making ud abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital 
caufes. After the expulfion of the Kings, when the Com* 
nions had obtained the privilege to have Tribunes and iEidiles^ 
they eleded them for fome time at thefe affemblies : But, that 
ceremony being at length transferred to die Comida Trifauta^ 
the Curise were never convened to give their votes, except 
now and then upon account of making fome particular law re« 
iating to adoptions, wills, and teftanients^ or the creation of 
officers for an expedition ; or for the ele&ing of fome of the 
priefls, as the Fiamines, amd the Curio Maximus^ or Superin^ 
tendant of the Curiones^ who tfaemfelves were chole by every 
particular Curia. 

The power of calling thefe aflemblies belonged at firft only 
the Kings ; but, upon the eftabli/hment of the democracy^ 

Z the 

(a) A* Getl, lib. 15. cap. 17. (0 ^r-e/, gd I Vol The/. AmJ^. R«m. 
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Triumviri Monttales ; the mafters of the mint : Sometimes 
their name was wrote, Triumviri A. A. JE. F. F. ftanding for 
AfirOf ArgentOy Mre^ ttando, Feriendo. 

Quatuor Viri Viarum curandarum ; perfons deputed by the 
Cenfor to fupernfe ^he public ways. 

Centumviri, and Decemvirf Litibus jiidicandis ; the firft were 
Z body of men chofe, three out of every tribe^ for the jud- 
ging of fuch matters as the Praetor^ committed to their deci- 
fion ; which arc reclconed up by Cicero in his firft hodln de O- 
ratore. The Decemviri feem to have been the principal mem* 
l^r^ of the Centumuirate, and to have predded under the Prx- 
tor in the Judici4 Centumviralia. Theie were feme of the firft 
ileps to preferment for perfons of parts and induftry ; as was 
alfo the VigintiviratHT, mentioned by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio, 
which, perhaps, was no more than a ieledl part of the Centum' 
^iri. The proper fign of authority, when thefe judges afted, 
lyas the fetting up ^Jpear in the forum : 

Seu trepidos ad jura decern citat hafta virQrum, 

Seu firmare jubet centeno judice caufam. Lucan. 

The learned Graevius obferv^s, that ^fpear was the commoa 
badge and enfign of p6wer among the ancients, and therefore 
given to the gods in their ftatues, and to kings and princes, till 
It was fucceeded by xixtfcepire {a). A fpear was like wife fet 
up at th^ coUedions of the taxes by the Cenfors ; and at all 
auftibns, public or private, to fignify that they were done by 
a lawful commifiion ; whence the phirafe. Sub hajid vendi. 

There are other officers of as little note behind, who had 
no fixed authority, hup were confiituted upon fome particular 
occafions ; fuch as the 

Duumviri PerdueUiomSf Jrvs CapiLales, officers created for the 
judging of traitors. They were firft introduced by Tullus 
Hoftilius } continued as oft^o as neceffity required under the 
reft of the Kings, and fometimes under the confular govern- 
ment, at its firft inftitution. But after they had been laid 
down many years as unneceiTary, Cicero, in the latter times of 
their commonwealth, complains of their revival by Labienus, 
Tribune of the Commons (b). 

Quejhresy or Qjiajhres Parricidii, vel Rerum capitalium; roi- 
gi^rateschofen by the people to give judgment in capital caufes, 

after 

(#) Pntfat. 11. T«w. Tbffsur. An^q, Rem. (J) Gcet$. Orat, pro C tdirie 

Pirdueliims rtp. 
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after the Confuls were denied that privilege, and befbre the 
Quaeftiones were made perpetual. 

The public fervanti of the magiftr^tes had the common 
name of Jpparitores^ from the word Jppareo^ becaufe they al« 
ways flood re^dy to execute their mailer's orders. Gf theiSDi 
the moft remarkable werie the 

ScrU£ ; a fort of public notaries, who took an account of 
all the proceedings in the courts : In fome meafure too they 
anfwtfrecl to our attortiies^ inafmach as they drew up the paj^r^ 
and writings which were produced before the jtidges > NotarHu 
and Miuarhis (ignifying much the fame office. ' 

Accenji and Pracones^ the public criers, who were tacall 
witnefles, iignify the adjournment of the court, and the like. 
The former had the name from Accieti, and the other from 
Pr£cieo. Tht Pratonis (ttxxk to have had more bufinefs affigned 
them than the Accenfi; as, the proclaiming tlungs in the itreet; 
the affiiUng at public fales, to declare how much every one 
bids ; whereas the Accenji more nearly attended on the magi* 
ib^tes z .And, at the bench of juilice, gave notice^ every three 
hours, what it was o^cIock. 

U£fores .« The ferjeants, or beadles,^ who carried the faices 
before the fupreme magiftrates ; as the Interreges^ Diftators^ 
Confuls, and' Prstors. Beiides this, they were die public; e&e- 
cuticvgers in fcourging and beheading. 

The JJdtors were taken out of the common people, whereat 
the j^ccenji generally belonged to the body of the Libertini^ 
and fometimes to that of the Ltberti {a). 
. The Fiatores were little different from the farmer, only that 
they went before the officers of lefs dignity, and particularly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. . 

In ancient times they were ufed to call the plain Senators out 
of the country, whence Tiilly in his Cato Major derives their 
name ; as if they were to ply about the roads. and parks, and 
to pick up an aflembly of rural fathers, who perhaps were thea 
eiiipIoy<»d in driving, or keeping their own fbeep. 

We muft not forget the C^rit^x, or common hangman, whefe 
bufinefs lay only ii^ crucifixions. Cicero has a very good obfer- 
vation concerning him : I'bat, by reafon of the odioufnefs cff 
his office, he wad particularly forbid by the laws to have his? 
^ welling. houfe within the city (i). 

(•) %«!>. de Jnfiq. Jur Qhf. Xm. lib. a. cap, 15, (f) Ckef fro naUrio. 

Y a C HAP^ 
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Yet »t tbe eleftfon of the Ccnfors diU cuftom did not hold ; 
iNit as feon as they were pronounced e)eded^ they were iai* 
noiiately invefted with the honour (<0)« 

By the inftitution pf thefe Comitia, Servius TuIUus focredy 
conveyed the whole power from ^he Commonfi : For the centu- 
iries of 4he firft an4 richeflk dafs being called out firft, who were 
three more in number than all the r^ft Mt together^ if ihey 
dl agreed, as they generaUy did, the t»uune& was already de- 
eidedy and the other dafles were neec^efs ^ in%iiMicant« 
However, the three Uft fcarce ever can^ to voce (^}* 

The Commons, in the time of tbe free flatc, to rectify this 
difadvantage, obuined, that before they proceeded to votitsg 
any matter at t^efe comitia, that centuiy (bould give their 
fuQrages firft, upon whom it fell by lot, with the namficif Cen- 
iuria Prsrogativa, the reft being to follow ^^ordiog to the 
order of their clafTes. After the conftiiiition of the fiiro*and- 
thirty tribes, into wl^ch the claflea and their ceotiuriea were 
divided, in the firft place, the tribes caft lots which (boubl be 
the prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of tbe tribe, tor 
ib€ honour of being the frer^gthc century. AU the other 
tribes and centuries had tbe appeUatiqn of Jwe t^cai^i, be- 
caufe t}iey were called out according to their pnqier plaoes. 

Tbe Prerogative Certitiry being chofe by lot, tiie chief { 
iitti 



ftrate fitung in a * tent in tbe iniddle of the 
* Takcrnaculum. Campus Martius, ordered that century to 
come out and give their voiees ; upon which 
they prefently feparated from the reft of the multitude^ and 
came into an inclofed apartmept, which they terined S€f$M, or 
Qvilia, paffiog over the pontes,- or narrpw boards, had there 
for the occaUon ; on which account^ de Ponte dcjici is |o be 
denied the privilege of voting, and perfons thus dealt with ace 
caHed Depmtani. 

At the hither end pf the pontes flood tbe DiriUt9res, (a fort 
of under-officers, called fo from dividing or marfhalling the 
people) and delivered to every man,, in the elodion 
f Ti^beUif^ of magiftrates, as many * tablets as there appear- 
ed candidates, one qf whofe names was written 
lipon every tablet, 

A fit number of great chefts were fet ready in the Sjeftit, and 
^very body threw in which tablet he pleafed. 

By 

(tf) IiV, lib. 40. (i) Vionyf. 1^. 4. 



Bf tbe thefts were placed fome of the public Tervants^ who 
taking out the tablets of every century for every tabkt, made 
3 prick, or apoiat, in another tablet which chey kept by ihenu 
Thus the buunefs being decided by mod points, gave occaiion 
{0 the phrafe of Omne tulit punifum {a)^ and the like. 

Tlie faoie method was obferved in the judiciary proceiles at 
thefe eomitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; except that ia 
botii thtit cafc9 only two tablets were offered to every perfon 
un one of which was written I/. R. and on the other J. in capital 
ktters ; the two firft ftanding for Uti Rogas, or, Be it as ym 
dqircy relating to the magiftrates who propofed the queibon ; 
and the lall for Jntiquo, or, I forbid it. 

It is remarkable, that though in the election of magiftrates^ 
2nA in the ratification of laws, the votes of that century whofe 
tablets were equally divided (ignified nothing, yet in trials 
ur life and death, if the cablets pro and con were the fame in 
wumber» the perfon was actually acquitted {b). 

The divifion of the people into tribqs was an invention dS 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines in to Rome ; and tho' 
ii€ con(iitu(ed at that t^me only three, yet as the State increafed 
in power, and the city in number oif inhabitants, they roie hf 
degrees to five-aod* thirty. For a lone time after this infti« 
rutioDy a tribe figaified no more than iuch a fpace oi ground 
^ ith i ts inhabitants. But at laft the matter was quite altered, and 
a tribe was no longer Pars UrbiSf but ChAiatis $ not a quar- 
ter of the city, but a company of citizens living where thesp 
pleafcd. This change was chiefly occafioned by the original dif- 
ference between the tribes in point of honour. For Romulus 
^^ving committed all fordid and mechanic arts to the care of 
J^rangers, (laves, and libertines, and rderved the more honeft 
labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who, by 
'his adtive courfe of life, might be prepared for martial fervice; 
ihe Tribus Ruflicd were for this reafon efteemed more honour* 
. 5]e than the Urbana •• And now all perfons being dedrousof get* 
'ing into the more creditable divifion, and there being feveral 
>vays of accompiifhing their wi(hes, as by adoption, by the 
power of the Cenfors, and tbe like ^ that ruftic tribe which had 
:noft worthy names in its roll, had the preference to allothersj^ 
t^io' of tbe fame general denomination. Hence all of the fame 
^reat family, bringing themfelves by degrees into the ran:e 
ribe, gave the name of their family to the tribe they ho^ 

noured ; 
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noured ; whereas at firft, the generality of the tribes did not 
borrow their names from perfons, but from places [a). 

The firft affembly of the tribes we meet with is about the 
year of Rome 263^ convened by Sp. Sicinius^ Tribune of the 
Commons, upon account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon af- 
ter the Tribunes of the Commons were ordered to be elefted 
here ; and at laft all the inferior magiftrates and the collegiate 
priefts. The fame comitia fcrved for the enaftSng laws relat. 
ing to war and peace, and all others propofed by me Tribones 
and Plebeian officers, though they had not properly the name 
of Leges but Plebtfctta. They were generally convened by 
Tribunes of the Commons ; but the fame privilege was allow, 
ed to all the chief magiftrates. 

They were confined to no place, and therefore fometimes 
we find them held in the Comitium, fometimes in the Campus 
Afartius, and now and then in the capitol. 

The proceedings were, in mpft rcfpefts, anfwerable to thofe 
already defcribed m the account of the other comitia, and there- 
fore need not be infilled on ; only we may further obfervc of 
the comitia in general, that when any candidate was found to 
have rooft tablets for a magiftracy, he was declared to be de- 
figned or ekeied by the prefident of the affembly ; And this 
they termed renunciari Confui^ Pr^tor, or the like : And that 
the laft fort of the comitia only could be held without the con- 
fent and approbation of the Senate, which was neceffary to the 
c»9vening of the other two (b). 

(«) Mr JFMlker 0/ Cms, p, xa6. (») Bhigfi fib. 9. 



CHAP. XVII. 
0/ the Roman Judgments ; andjirjl of Private Judgments. 

A Judgment^ according to Ariftotle's definition, is no more 

•^*- than K/nVic t3 i»«i« teu aiixit, the dectfiw ef right and wrong. 

The whole fubjeft of the Roman judgments is admirably ex- 

plained by Sigonius in his three books de Judiciis, from wbom 

rfw following account is for the moft part extraded ; 

Judgnnents, 
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Judgments, or determinations of a proper judge, were made 
eithecby a competent number of feledt judges, or by the whole 
people in a general aflembly. 

Judgments made by one or more fele& judges, may be di- 
vided mto public and private ; the iirft relating to con trover- 
fiesy the fecond to crimes. 

The former will be fufficiently defcribed, if we confider the 
matter or fubjeds of thefe judgments^ the perfoas concerned 
in them,. and the manner of proceeding. 

The matter of private judgments takes in all forts of caufes 
that can happen between man and man ; which being fo vaftly 
extended, and belonging, more immediately to the civil law, 
need not here be infifted on. 

The perfons concerned, were the parties, the afliftants, and 
the judges. 

The parties, were the j^^or and Reus, the plaintiff and de- 
fendant. 

The afliftanti were the Procuratores and the yfdvocati, of 
whom, tho' they are often confounded, yet they firft were pro* 
perly fuch Uiwyers as afliiled the plaintiff in proving, or the 
defendant in clearing himfelf from the matter of fa& : The 
others, who were likewife called Patroni, were to defend their 
client's caufe in matters of law (a). 

Both thefe were feleSed out of the ableft lawyers, and had 
their names entered into the Matriculat ten- Book of the forum .^ 
This was one condition -requifite to give them the liberty, of 
pleading ; the other was the being retained by one party, or 
ihe receiving a fee, which they termed Mandatum {b). 

The judges, befides the Prxtor, or fupreme magiftrate, who 
prefided in the court, and allowed and confirmed them, were 
of three foru ; Arbitrif Recttperatores, and Centunruiri Utibus 
jiidtcandis. 

Jlrbstri, whom they called (imply Judices, were appointed to 
determine in fome private caufes of no great confequence, and 
of very eafy decifion. 

Recuperatores were afTigned to decide the controverfies about 
receiving or recovering things which had been loft or taken 
-way. 

But the ufual judges in private caufes, were the Centumviri ; 
tiiree of which were taken out of every tribe, fo that their. 
^iumber was five more than their name imported ; and at 

lengtk 
(«) Z9Hch Elment. Juri/prud. p. j. SeSt, 3. (*) Ihid. 
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length increared to a kundred and eigltty. It is probaUt that 
the Jrhitri and Recuperatores were ai%ned out of this body 
by the Praetor. 

The manner of carrying 0|n the {»*ivate fuits was of this na- 
ture : The difference failing to be made iip between friends, 
the injured perfon proceeded, tnjusreum vacate, to ftttnnion 
or cite the oiTending party to the court ; who was obliged im- 
mediately to go with him, or elfe to give bond for his aj^ar- 
ance, according to the common maxim, In jus vtcttus ^mf eatj 
Mutfatyidet. 

Both parties being met before the Prsctor, or other fupreme 
magiftrate prefuiing in the court, the plaintiff propofed tiie ac- 
tion to the defendant, ii> which be deiigned to fuc him : This 
they termed Edere Adionem^ being pe^rmed commanly by 
writing it in a tablet, and offering it to the defendant, that he 
might fee whether he had beft compound, or ftjmd tbc fait- 

In the next place came the Pofiulatio A^iionu, or the plain- 
tiff 'a deiiring leave of the Prxcor to profecute the defendant 
in fucfa an aoion t This being granted, the |daintiff, vaJakatur 
reuntj obliged him to give fuiieties for his appearance on Cocli 
a day in the court ; and this was all that was done in public 
before the prefixed day for the trial. 

In the mean time, the difference u&d very often to be made 
np, either Tranfa^iom, or PM£i9^ by letting the caufe fall as 
dubious and uncertain ; or by compofiuon for fo much damage 
to be afcertained by an equal number of friends. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the Praetor ordered the 
feveral bills to be read^ and the parties to be fummoned by an 
Mccenfus or beadl.e. Upon the default of either party, the de« 
faulter lofi his caufe. The appearing of both they termed y2r 
firtiffi ; and then the plaintiff proceeded, iit^m five a^ionem 
intendere, to prefer the Itiit ; which was performed ui a fee farm 
of words, varying according to the difference of theadtion. 
After this, the plaintiff defired judgment of the Praetor ; thai 
is, to be allowed a JudiXy or arbiter, or elfe the Recuperat^res or 
Cetifunrviri, for the hearing and deciding the bufinefs ; bnt none 
of thefecould be de(ired,unlefs both par desagreed. The Prztor, 
when he alligned them their judges, at the fame time defined 
the number of witneffes, to hinder the protra&ing of the fuit ; 
and then the parties proceeded to give cautbn, that the jinlg- 
ment, whatever it was, Ihould ftsnd, and be performed on both 
fides. The judges always took a folemn oath to be impartial ; and 
tbe parties fwore they did not go to law with a deugn toabufe 

one 
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one another : This they called JurMmenium Calunmiie. Then 
began the Difceptatio Caufa,o^ difputing the cjUc, managed by. 
the lawyers on both fides ; with the afliftance of witnefles,; 
writii^s, and the Uke ; the afip of which is fo admirably tau^c* 
in their iMmks of oratory. 

In giving feotence, the major part of the judges was re- 
quired to overthrow the defendant. If the number was equally 

^mded^ the defendant was aSually cleared ; and if half c<vi-; 

tiemoed him in one fum to be paid^ and half in another^ tlve' 

katt fum always ftood eood {a)^ 
The confeauence of the feotence was either in integrum 

Reftttutio^ Adiietio, Judicium Calumnue, or Judicium Falji.^ 
Thefirftwas, when^ upon petition of the party who was 

«verthrown^ the Prxtor gave him leave to have tbs fuit came 

on anin, and allowed him another full hearing^ 
Aadi£Ko was, when the party who had been caft in fuch a 

foni^ uniefs he gave fnrety (p pay it ip a little tithe, w^s 

brought by the pVaintiiF before the Praetor, whp. delivered hin^ 

into his difpofal, to be committed to prifon, pr ptherwife ie« 

cured, till fatisfadion was made. 
Judicium Calumm£, was an a^on brought againft the Phun« 

tiff for falfe accufation. \ 

Judicium f alp, was an adion which lay again^ t|i(6 jadg;es 

for corruption and unjuft proceedings. 



CHAP. XVIII. 
0/ Public JUDGMENTS^ 

pOK the knowledge of public judgments^ we may take 
'*- notice of the crimes, of the punifhments, of the qusfitores 
and jadges, of the method of proceeding, and of the cpiife*. 
(juences of the trial. 

The crimes, or the matter of the public judgments, wer^ 
fuch adions as tended either mediately, or immediately, to the 
prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the laws* As if any 
perfon had derogated from the honour and majefty of the com- 
niOQwealth ; had embezzled or put to ill ufes the public jno- 
D€y, or any treafure confecrated to religion ; or had cor- 

A a rupted 
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rupted the people's votes tn an eledion ; or had extorted con- 
triputions from the allies ; or received money in any judg- 
anent ; or had ufed any violent eonpulfion to a member of tSe 
commonwealth: Thefe they termed Criming Majefiatis^ Peettit' 
Us, AmUtii, ReputunJarum, and Vis f^bliea. Or if any peribo 
had klUeci another with ^ weapon/ or effeded the fame with 
poifen, or laid violent hands on hts parents ; or had forged 
% will ; or couoterfeited the mblic coin ; or had comipted 
another man's wife ) or had bought, bonnd, or concealed s 
ftrrant withont the knowledge of his matter : Whence thefe 
crimes tpok tiie n^mes of Mer Sicdrhf, VeneficH, Psrrici^, 
Falfi^ Multerii, PkgU. 

Befides tl)efe| any private eatife^ by virtue of a new law, 
might be made of public cognisance. 

At to the ponifliments^ (bey may be allowed a chapter by 
themfelves hereafter. 

The inqpifition of erinniiKU matters belonged at firft to the 
IQngs^ and after the abrogation of the government, for fome 
time, to the Confals: But being taken from them by the Va- 
leria law^ it was conferred^ as occafion happened, upon offi- 
ttri deputed by the people^ with the title rf Qusfhwres Parri- 
eidii. But, about the ye^r of the city 604, this power was 
made perpetual, and appropriated to the Prxtors, by virtue of 
tin order of the people at inebr annual ele&ion ; the tnqoifitiim 
of fuch and fudi crimes being committed to fuch and fuch 
Pniptors s Yet, upon ei^traordinary occafions, the people could 
appoint other ^seTitores, if they bought conveni^ent. 

j^cxx to the QuxGtores, was the Jude:fQu4eJthmsi called aUo 
by Afconius, Prtnceps jfudicum, wIk), though he is fometimes 
confounded with the Praetor, yet was properly a perfon of 
note, deputed by the f raptor* to manage the trial, of which 
the former magiftraie performed only the main buflnefs. 

After him were the JudiusfiU&i^ who were fu9imo«ed by 
^ jPra^tor to give their verdid in criminal matters, in the fame 
foapn^r af o^r juries. Whajt alternations were made in dif{erent 
times as to the orders of the people whence the Tudice^ were 
tQ be taken, will be obierved when we fpeakof me particulai 
laws on this bead {a). No perfon could regularly be adoiute<i 
into the niwber, qnlefs five and twenty years of age (j!), 

A« to the method of the proceedings, die firft acboa^ whicl 
(bey termed %j$ Jus Focattoj was much the fame io public as if 

. ^ privati 

(«) Cap. 36, {h) QrafT. Pr^ai. Mit^U I. Anli^, Rokk 
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private caufes : But then^ as the pofiulatio of the plain tiff con* 
iifted in defiriiig leave of th^ Prxtor to enter a fuit againil th6 
defendant^ fo nere the accufer defir^d permiffion to isnter thi6 
name of the otfender with the crime which he obje^d td 
him : This they called Ntmim Delaiht being performed firft 
vivk voce, in a form of words, according to the nature of fh6 
crime, and then c^red to the Prsetor, being writ in a tablet ; 
if approved, by the Prstor, the accufed party's name was en* 
tered in the roll of criminals ; both perfons hating t^eii t|tf 
Oath of Calumny already fpbken of* 

At the entrance of the name, the Pr±tor appointed a ftt day 
for the trial : And from that time the accuied perfoh changed 
hU habit, going in black tiU the trial was over, and ufing in 
bis drefs axld carriage all tokens of forrow and concern. 

Upon the appointed day^ the court being met, and both 
partiQs appearing, the firft thing that was done was the SortHh 
Ju^cum, or imptnnellina the jury y performed commonly by 
the Judex Quafitonis, who took by lot fuch a number out of 
the body of the Judices fele^i, as the particular law on which 
the accufation was founded had determined ; liberty btlog 
given to both parties to rejed (or, as we call if, to chatl^nfl^^ 
any that they pleafed, the rrsstor, or JuAx Q^sftibf&s, Imlii* 
tating others in their places. 

The juiy being thus chofen, was cited by the public (ei** 
Taots of the court ; arid when the proper number appeared, 
they were fworn, and then took their places in the Subfellla, 
and heard the trial. 

In this we may reckon four parts, Jccufatio, Defenjio, Lou* 
iath, and Latic/entetttU. 

Accu/ath is defined, Perpetua orath ad crhnlna inferendd of-* 
fue augenda artificiosi compo/ka .* '' A oontinued oration arti* 
*' fidaily compol'ed for the making out, and heightening the 
^' crimes alledgcd :'^ For it did not only coniift in givin|^ a 
plain narration of the matter of fadt, and confirming it by Wit* 
nefles and other evidences, but in bringing of other argument^ 
too, drawn from the nature of the thmg, from the coara£l£ir 
of the aaufed perfon, and his former courfe of life, from the 
circumftances of the fa£t, and feveral other topics, whidi thtf 
^rators^each us to enlarge upon : Nor was the accufer limited 
in rcfpe^ of time, being allowed commonly as many days, as 
he pleafed, to make good his charge. 

Defeniio belonged to the lawyers or advocates retained by thi 
accuied party, who in like manner were allowed to fpeak as many 
^ays as they pleafed, cowards fbt clearing of their dieat. The 

Aa^a. «hre« 
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three common methods they tbok^ were FaM negatio, negatiQ 
nomnls fadii, or btoBath jute fadlwn .• either plainly to deny 
the matter of t2&, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or 
elfe to acknowledge the faft, and yet to deny that it fell under 
the nature of the crime objected : Or, laftly> to prove the fa^ 
lawful. 

The firft way of defence was generally ufed when the per- 
iod ftood indi&ed of what they c<ulpd Crimen repetUHJarum, and 
trlmtH ambitus ; the next in the Crimen Majeftatis ; and the 
}ail iu cafes of murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent example in every kind. 
OF the firft in nis orations for Fonteius, Flaccns, Muracna^ 
and PlanciUs : Of the fecond Ml that for Cornelius ; andof the 
third in his admirable defence of Milo. 

taudatio was a cuftom, like that in our trials, of -bruigiag in 
perfons of credit to give their teftimony of the accufed per- 
Ion's good behaviour and integrity of life. The leaft noinlMrc 
of ^ the LauJatores ufed tQ be ten» 

In the Lath) Senfentia, or pronouncing fentente^ they pro- 
ceeded thus : After the orators on both fides had faid all they 
defigned, the crier gave notice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Praetor fent out the jury toconfutt fmiftebrat Judices inconfiBmn) 
deUvering^to every one three tablets covered with wax, one 
bf abfolution, another of condemnation, and a third of amplia- 
tion, or adjournment of the trial ; the firft being marked widi 
i<;'the fecond with C ; the other with A^. L. or non liquet. 

. I^ the place where the jury withdrew was fet a proper 
in umber of \irnis, or boxes, into which they threw what tablet 
they pleafed ; the accufed perfon proftrating bimfelf all the 
if Kile at their feet, to move their compaffion. 

The tablets being drawn, and the greateft nuttiber known, 
the Pr«tor pronounced fentence accordingly. The form of 
condemnation was iifually Fidetur feciffe^ or Non jure viJbtturft* 
cijji .' Of abfolution, Non vtdetur Jecijje .* Of amplificati«n^ 
Amplius cognofcendum, or raiher the bare word AMPLIUS: 
T!hx%4P^(mius teaches us, M6s vet'erum hicfuerat^utfiabfolvendus 
quis effetyjtatim dbfolveretuf ; fi danmandus,ftafm damnaretur^ 
]i caufa non ejfet idonea ad damnationem, abfolvi t'amen non poffet, 
jfMPLIUS pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mentioned the pu- 
nifliment, and fometimes left it out, as being determined by 
the law on which the indiftmenc was grounded. 
. .The confequenccs of the trial in criminal matters, may be 
reduced to thcfe four heads, lEJtimatk litis, Jnimadverfi&, Ju' 
dictum calumrria,,and^ Judicium pr^aricatknis. 

Mftimati$ 
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lEfthnaHo litis, or the rating of the damages, was in uTe on- 
ly In cafes of bribery, and abufe of the pubUc money. 

Ammadverfa, was no more than the putting the fentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of the rraetor. 

But m cale the party was abfblved, there lay two aAions 
againft the accufer ; one of cahrainy, the common puniihmenc 
of which was frontis inuftit^, huraing in the forehead ; and the 
other of prevarication, when the accufer, infteadof urging the 
crime faome, feemed rather to hide or extenuate the guilt : 
Hence the Ciritians define a prevaricator to be ** one that be^ 
'' trays his caufe to the adverfary, and turns on the criminaPt 
" fide, whom he ought to profecui^.^ 



CHAP. XIX. 

Judgmenis of the whole People. 

TH£ people were fometi'mes^ the judges, both in private 
and public caufes ; though of the firft we have only one' 
example in Livy ; the other we frequently meet with in au- 
thors. 

Thefe judgments were made firft at the Coraitia Curiata, an< 
afterwards at the Centuriata and Tributa ; the proceedings in' 
all which afleroblies have been already (hown : What we may 
further obferve it this : when any magiftrate deligned to im* 
peach a perfoil of a crime before the wnole^people, be afcend* 
ed the roftra^ and catling the people together by a crier, dg- 
nified to them^ That, upon fuch a day, he intended to accule 
foch a perfon of fuch a crime : This they termed Reo diem £• 
cere .• The fufpedted party was obliged immecfiately to give 
fureties for his appearance on the day prefixed, and, in deSuljf 
of bail, was committed to prifon. 

On the appointed day, the magiftrate again afcended the 
roftra, ind cited the party by the crier ; who, unlefs fbme 
other magiftrate •f equal authority intcrpofed, or a fufficient 
excufe was offered, was obliged to appear; or mi^ht be puni&ed 
at the pleafure of the magiftrate who accufed him. If he ap- 
peared, the accufer began his charge, and carried it on ever/ 
other day for Gx days together ;" at the end of the indiarment 

mentionini^ 
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menttooing the particular pnnilhwent fpecified m the lav for 
fuch an oifience. This inttmatioD they termed Jnqtiifiti»^ The 
lame was immediately after expvcfled in writings and then cook 
the name of Rogatio^ in refped of the people who were to be 
alked or confulted about it ; ana Irrogstio. in refped of the 
criminal^ as it imported the mulft or puniflunent afligned him 
by the accufcr. l*his rogatio was poblicly csipofed tbee mm* 
Jirut, or market-days together^ fpr the ixilbrmatlon of the peo* 
pie. On the third market-day, the accofer agam aTcendcd tbe 
roftra, and, the people being called together, undertook the 
fourth turn of his charge, and, having conduded, gave the 
other party leave to encer upon his defence, either in hi» own 
peribn, or by his advocates. 

At the fame time as the accufer finiflied bis fourth charge, 
he ^ave notice what day he would have the Comitia meet to 
receive the bill ; the Comida Tributa to cmiiider of nulds, 
and the Centuriau for capital punifliments. 

But, in the mean time, there were fevrral ways by wbicb 
the accufed party might be relieved ; as, firft, if the Tribunes of 
the Commons interpofed inb'is behalf; or if he excufed lumiclf 
by voluntary exik, ficknefs, or upon account of providing for 
a funeral ; or if he prevailed with the accufer ta relinqalih his 
charge, or let the caufe fall ; or if upon the day appointed 
for the Comitia the augurs difcovered any ill omens,' and fo 
forbade the ailenibly. 

If none of thefe happened^ the Comitia met, and proceeded 
as has been already deicribed ; and as for their animadverfio, 
or putting fentence in execution, this was performed in the 
fame manner as in the Prastorian judgments. 

Tbe forms of judg menu, which have been thas defcribed, 
muft be fuppoied to have prevailed chiefly ijgt the time of the 
free State : For as the Kings before, fo the Emperors after- 
wards, were themfelves judges in what caufes, and after what 
manner they pleafed, as Suetonius particularly informs ns of 
almoft all the twelve Csefars. It was this gave occaGon ta tbe 
rife of the Miandatores and Delatores, a fort of wretches to be 
met with in every part of hiftory. The buGnefs of the former 
was to mark down fuch perfons as upon inquiGdon they pre- 
tended to have found guilty of any mifdemeanor ; and the 
latter were employed in accuGngand profecutingthem upon tbe 
others order. This mifchievous tribe, as they were counte- 
nanced and rewarded by ill Princes, fo were they extremely de. 
tefted by che good Emperors. Titus profecuted all tlut could 

be 
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be foiuad upon the moft diligent (earch, with death or perpe« 
tual banifhroent {a) : And Pliny reckons it among the greateik 
praifes of Trajan^ that he had cleared the city from the perju* 
red race of infermers {b)» 



CHAP. XX. 

0/ tie Roman Pumjhments. 

' l^HE accurate Sigonius has divided the puniihments inte 
* eight forts, Damnum, Vincula, Vertera, Talh, Jgnomima, 
ExUlum, Servittis, and Mors, 

Damnum was a pecuniary muld or fine fet upon the o£Fend- 
tr, according to the quality of the crime. 

FimcHlwH %riifie$ the guUty perfon's being condemned to im- 

prifoaioent and fetterf^ of which they had many forts, as Ma^* 

ntc4Bp PtJica, Nervi, Bold, and the like* The public prifon 

m lUme was built by Ancus Mardusi hard by the forum {a) ; 

to which a new part was added by Servius ToIUus, cwed 

thesce TnHiaman .* Salluftdefcnbes die Tullianum ai& an apart* 

oseot under sround (()| into which they put the moil note* 

riou$ criminals. The higher part, raifed by Ancus Martius, has 

pomoMmly the name of the Robur, from the oaken plants whidti 

cooipo(ed it. For the keeping of the prifon, befides the Tri« 

umvirty was appointed a fort of goaler, whom Valerius Maxi* 

inus calls Cuftos Carceris (c), and Pliny Commentarienfa (J). 

Verbcraf or ftripes, were inflidcd either with rods [^/r^^J 

or with batons lFuJius'\ % The firft commonly preceded capi* 

tal punifhmenu properly fo called : The other was moft in 

uCc in the camp, and belonged to the military difcipline. 

Talio was a puniihment by which tlie guilty perfon fufiered 
cacaftly after tn^ fame manner as he had offended ; as in cafes 
of maioiing, and the like. Yet A. Cellius informs us, that 
tlie criminal was allowed the liberty of compounding with the 

perfoA 

(0 Uir. lib. I. (») is Mh (MRnmr, (c) Lib. 5. (^0 Ubw ^ 
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pferfoo he had injured ; fo that he needed not fnfo the uliOi 
iinlefs he voluntarily chofe it (a). 

/gnominia, was no other than a public (hame whkh the of« 
fending perfon underwent, either by virtue of the Pratw's 
td\{k, or more commonly by order of the Cenfor : This pu« 
nifliment, betides the fcandal, took away from the party on 
whom it was inflifted the privilege of bearing any office, and 
almoft all other liberties of a Roman citizen. 

Exilium was not a punifliment immediately, but by confe- 
qoence ; for the phrafc ufed in the fentence and laws, was Api4 
^ ignk interdi^h, the forbidding the ufe of water and firei 
which being necelTary for life> the condemned perfon was ob- 
liged to leave his country. Yet in the times of the latter Em- 
perors, we find it to have been a poGtive punifliment, as appears 
from the civil law. Kele^ath may be reckoned under this head, 
tho' it were fomething different from the former ; this being the 
fending a criminal to fuch a place, or for fuch a time, orper- 
haps for ever, by which the party was not deprived of the pri« 
yilege of a citizen of Rome, as fie was in the firft fort of ba- 
nifliment, which they properly called Exilium. Suetonius fpeaks 
of a new. fort of Relegatio invented by the Emperor Claooius ; 
by which he ordered fufpeded perfons not to ftir three miles 
from the city (b). Befides this relegatio they had two other 
kinds of banifhment, which they termed Deportatio and Profcrif* 
flo; tho* nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moft authors. De^orftff/o, or tranfportation, differed inthefe 
refpeds from Relegatio; that whereas the Relegati were condemn- 
ed either to change their country for a fet time, or for ever, and 
loft neither their eftate and goods, nor the privilege of citizens : 
On the contrary, the Deportati were baniihed always for ever, 
and loft both their eftates and privileges, being counted dead in 
the law (f). And as for the PrBfcripti^ they are defined by the 
lawyers to be " fuch perfons whofe names were fixed up in ta« 
«< blets at the forum, to the end that they might be brought to 
*< jnfticc ; a reward being propofed to thofe that took them, 
'* and a punifliment to thofe that concealed them (rf)." Sylla 
was the firft inveqtor of this pradice, and gave himfelf the 
greateft example of it that we meet with, prtfcribing aooo 
knights and fenators at once ((f). It is plain, that this was not 

a pofitive 

(fl) A. GelL lib. rt. cap. i. m Suet^ in CUui^ cap. 33, (c) CW/iwc. 

it) Fhrmst lib. %, cap. z8. 
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a pofitive banifliment^ but a forcing perfons to mke ufe of that 
fecurity ; fo that we may fancy it of like nature with our out- 
lawry. 

Servitas was a puniihment, by which the critninaPs perfon> 
as well as goods, was publicly expofed to fale by au&ion ; 
This rarely happened to the citizens, but was an ufual way of 
treating captives taken ih war, and therefore wiU be defcribed 
hereafter. 

Under die head bf capiul puniihments tht Rotaans reckoned 
extreme baaifhtnent, becaufe thofe who underwent that »^_^, 
fentence were in a ciril fenfe dead; But becaufe this 
punifliment has been already defcribed, we are only now to. 
take notice of fuch as reached the offender's life. 

The chief of thefe were Percvffio /ecuri. Strangulation Pr£^ 
dpitath de robore, Dejedfio ? rupe Tarpeiif^ In crucem J^io^ 
and Projc£Ko in profluenteni. 

The firft was the fame as beheading with us. 

The fecond was performed in the prifon^ as it is now iii 
Turkey i 

The third and fourth vrtrt a throwitig the criminal head«>^ 
long, either from that ^rt of the prifon called Rohtt^ or front 
the higheft part of the Tarpeian mountain* 

The fifth punifliment^ namely crucifixioii, was feldom In* 
fticted on any but flaves, or the meaneft of the Commons | yet 
we find fome examples of a different praAice ; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperor Galba, that having condemn^- 
ed a Roman citizen to fuffer this puniihment for poifoning his 
ward, the gentleman, as he was carrying to execution, made 
a grievous complaint, that a citiien of nome Ihould undergo 
iiich a fervile death, alledging the laws to the contrary : The 
Emperor, hearing his plea, promifed to alleviate the fhame of 
his fentence^ and ordered a crofs much larger^ and more neat 
than ordinary/to be erefted, and to be walhed over with white 
paint, that the gentleman, who flood fo much on his quality^ 
might hsve ihe honour to be hanged in ihte^ {a)^ 

The crofs and the furca are commonly taken for the fame 
thing in authors ; tho% properly fpeaking, there was a great 
(iiiference between them^ The furca is divided by Lipfius into 
Igmminiafa and Poonalis .• The former Plutarch defcribes to be 
inat piece of wood whicK fupports the thill of a waggon : He 
adds, that it was one of the greateft penances for a feryant who 
had offended to take this upon his (boulders, and carry it about 

B b the 
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the neighbourhood ; for whoever was feen with this infamoas 
burden had no longer any credit or truft among chole vrho 
knew it, but was called Furcifery by way of ignominy and re- 
^oach {a). Furca po^nalif was a piece of wood, much of tiie 
Jame (hape as the former, which was failened about the convic 
ted perTon's neck^ he being generally either fcourgetf to death 
Under it, or lifted up by it upon the crofs. Lipnus makes ic 
the fame with the Patibulum^ and fancies, that for all the name^ 
It might not be d fdrked piece of timber,' but rather a ftraight 
beam, to which the criminal's arms, being ftretched out, were 
tied, and which> being hoifted up at the place of execution, 
ferved for the tranfverfe part of the crofs, 

Proje^io in p'rofluentem was a puni/hment proper to the crime 
of parricide (or the nmixler of any near relation :) The per- 
ion convided of this unnatural guilt was knmediately booded, 
as unworthy of the common light : In the next place he was 
whipped with rods^ and tbta fewed up in a fack^ and thrown 
into the fea ; or, in inland countries, into the next lake or ri- 
ver. Afterwards, for an addition to the punilhment, a ferpent 
ufed td be put into the fack with the criminal ) and by degrees, 
in latter times, an ape, a dog, and a cock. The fack whkh 
held the malefador was termed Culeus; and hence the puni/h- 
inent xtfelf is often fignified by the fame name. The reafon of 
the addition of living creatures is thought to have been, that 
the condemned perfons might be tormented with fuch trouble- 
ibme company, and that their carc^ifes might want both bu- 
rial and reft. Juvenal exprefsly alludes to this cuftom in b» 
eighth fatyr t 

Libera fi deniu'r fofuto fiiffra^a^ quis tarn 
PerdituSy ut duhitet Senecam prmferrc Neroni^ 
Cujus fupplicto non debuit una par art 
Si?nia, ntnferpens unus, non culeus unus ? 

Had we the freiedoni to exprefs our mind. 
There's not a wretch fo ihuch to vice inclin'd^ 
But will own Seneca did far excel 
His pupil, by whofe tyranny he fell. 
To expiate wbofe con^licated guilt. 
With foine proportion to the blood he fpilt, 
Rome fliouW more ferpents^ apes, and facks provide 
Than one, for the compendious parricide. Mr Stepney. 

The 

{a) PJttiarcb, h Cm$lan* 
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The {afne poet \n 9B0iber place intimat^^, that this r4ck waa 
made of teacher. 

Tvlly, in his dqfen^^ pf i&eytus Rofcius, who ftopd arraigmBd 
for parriciiie, has given 4n admirable accoi^nt pf this punifli- 
ment, with thereafon on >vbich il was grounded ; particularly^ 
that the malefa^r Wfts thrqwa into the fe^^ fewed up in a^ 
fade, for fe^ he (hoqM pfiUiit^ that eleipenr, which was rec- 
koned the common purifier of all things : With many the like 
ingenious refieAions. 

Befides the punifliaient$ mentioned by Sigonius, who feems 
to confider the Roman people as in a free ilace^ we meet with 
abundance of others, either invented or revived in the times of 
the £Kiperors, and efpecially in latter ages ; Aniong thefe, we 
may take notice of three, as the moft coofiderable, ad Ludas, 
ad Metalla^ ad Be/Has^ 

The lawyers divide Ludus, when they take it for a ptmiflT- 
ment, into Vetiatorius and Gladlatorius (tf). By the former the 
convi&ed perfons (cotnmonly flaves) were pbliged to engage 
with the wild beaits in the amphitheatre ; by the latter, they 
were to perform the part of gladiators, and fatisfy juftice by 
liiiling one another. 

Jd Metallf, or condemning to work in the mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius iSuperbus (b). What* 
ever reafon he had for his aifertioQ, it is certain we rarely find 
it mentioned till the times of the later £mperors ; and parti* 
cularly in, the hiftories of the perfecutions of the Chrilltans, 
who were ufually fent in great numbers to this laborious and 
{lavilh employment, with the name of Met(iUicu 

The throwing of perfons to wild beafts v/as never put in 
execution but upon the vileft and moft defpicable malefadori 
in crimes of the higheft nature. This too was the commori 
doom of the primitive Chriftians ; and it is to the account; pf 
their fuffcrings we are beholden for the knowledge of it. It 
may be obferved, that the phrafe, AdBfJiias dart{c)^ affcfts as 
well fuch criminals as were condemned to fight with the beafts^ 
as thofe who were delivered to them to be devoured .• And the 
former of thefe were properly termed Bejftarii (d). 

There is ftill one puniihment behind worth our obfervation, 
and which feems to have been proper to incendiaries, and that 
was the wrapping qp the criminab in 4 fort of coat, daubed 

B b 2 ove> 

(<4 Calvi: LeJ^lcoM. Juriii;. {h) In voce l';^xf C(^. (f) Qalwu* iji 

TWf ai Btftias dari^ (d) tbii, in Befiiariu - 
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ovct widi pitch, and then fctting k on fire. Thtts when Nero 
had burnt Reme, to fatisfy his c^uriofity with the prorped^ he 
contrived to lay the odium on the Chriftians, as a fort of men 

Sneraliy detefted ; and, feizing on all he coul^difcover, ordered 
tm to be lighted up in this manner, to fenre for tapers in the 
dark ; which was a much more cruel jeft than the fdmieri, 
that bccafioned i(. Juvenal alludes to this cuftooi in ^s eighth 
iatyr i 

Auji quod Ikeat tunicd pumre mokfta. 

To recompenfe whofe barbarous intent, 
Pkch^4JbirU would prove 9^ legal puniflimcnt. 



CHAP. XXL 

Of the Ro MAN Laws in generaL 

IN the beginning of the Rofpan State, we are aflTu^ed all things 
.. were managed by the fole authority of the King, without 
any certain ftandard of ju(bce and equity. But when t];ie city 
grew tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus intq 
fhirty Curiap, he began to prefer laws at the aflembly of thofe 
Curiac,> which were conQrmed, and univerfally received. The 
like pra£Uce was followed by Numa, and fipver^ other Kings; 
all whofe conftitoqons being cpUeded in one body, by Scxtus 
Papirius, who lived in the time of Tarquin the Proud^ took 
from him the pame of Jus Papirlanum. 

But all thefe were abrogated foon after the expuKtpn of the 
royal family, and the judicial proceeding« for many years to- 
gether depended only on cuftom., and the judgment of the 
court. At lait, to redrefs this inconvenience, cpmmiffioners 
were fent into Greece, to mi^ke a coUe^on of the beft laws for 
the fervice of their country ; and at their retyrn, the Decern* 
Tiri were created tp jugulate the buflnefs, who reduced them 
Into twelve ta^es, as has been already ih^wn. The excellency 
of which iniHtutiOn, as it is fuficiendy fet forth by moft au- 
thors, fo it is especially beholden to the high encomium of Ci- 
cero, when he declares it as hispolitive judgment and opinion^ 



That H the laws of the twelre tables ape juftly to be prefer- 
<< red to whole libraries of the philofophers (a).** ^ 

They were diTided into three parts, of which the firft relat- 
ed to the concerns of religion ; the fecond to the rights of the 
public ; and the laft to private perfons. 

Thefe laws, being eftabliflied, it neceflarily followed, that 
there ifaonld be difpntations and controverfies in the courts^ 
fmce the interpretation was to be founded upon the authority 
of the learned. This interpretation they called J^us Chil^, 
though at prefeut we underftand, by that phrafe^ the whol^ 
I'yftcm'of the Roman laws. 

Befides, out of all thele laws the learned fnen of that tiine 
compofcd a fcheme of forms and cafes, by which the proccfies 
in tfic eourts were direSed. Thefe were termed Agones 
i^gej. . . . 

We may add to thefe the laws preferred at the public aflem- 
blies of the people ; and* the Plehtfcita, made without the au^ 
thorityof theSenate^at the comltia tributa, which w^re allowed 
to be of eaual force with other conftitutions, though they were 
not hoifoured with the title of Ltgcs. . 

And then the SenatuS'Ctmfultaf and edtfts of the fupreme ma- 
l^ilbrates, particularly of the Prastors, made up two more forts 
Of laws, the laft of which they called Jus Honoraritim. 

And, laftly, when the government was iptrufted in the 
hands of a fingle perfon, whatever he erdained, had the au« 
thoriiy of a law, with the name of Principalis Conjiitutio. 

Moft of thefe daily increafing, gave fo much fcope to the 
lawyers for the- compiling of reports and other labours, that, 
in the reign of Juflinian, there were extant two thoufand di» 
itinct volumes on this fubjed. The body of the law being 
ihu& grown unweildy, and rendered almoft ufelefsby itsexceU 
live buii(, that excellent Emperor entered onadefigp to bring 
It into juft dimenfions ; which was happily accomplished in the 
^onftittiting thofe four tomes of the civil law, which are now 
extant, and have contributed, in a great meafure, to the re* 
gulating of all the ftates in Chriftendom : So that the old fan- 
cy of the Romans, about the eternity of their command, is not 
10 ridiculous as at firft fight it appears ; fin^e, by their admU 
fible fanftidns, they are ftill like to govern for ever. 

(■) Gfifo ii Oram, lib. x. 

CHAP/ 
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CHAP. XXII. 
OfthehAyfs in particular ; andfirjl^ &ftbofs relating is 

R £ JU I G I o N. 

AS for the Uws of the twelve tables, and other more an- 
cient inftitutions^ as it would require no ordinary flock of 
crittcifm barely to explain their words ; fo is the knowledge 
of them almoft ufelefs, (ince they are fo feldom mentioned b>^ 
the ciafiics. Tbofe which we generally meet with are fuch 
as were preferred by feme particular raagiftrate, from whom 
they took their names ; thefe, by reafon of their frequent oc- 
currence in the bed writers^ deferve a ihort explication^ ac« 
cording to the common heads laid down by thofe authors, 
who have hitherto managed this fubjed ; beginning with fuch 
as concerned the public worAiip, and the ceremonies of re- 
ligion* 

Stdpicia Sempronia Lex, the authors P* Sulpicius Saverrio 
and P. Sempronius SophuSj in their confulihip, J. 449, or- 
dainingy That noperfon ihould confecr^te any temple^ or aluu-i 
without the order of the Senate^ and the ipajor part of the 
Tribunes (a). 

Pafirta JUj^, the author L. Papirim, Tribune of the com- 
moDS ; cpmmanding^ That no perfon ihould have the libeny 
of confecrating any edifice, place, o|* thingj witl|0Ut the leave 
of the Commons (b), 

Cornelia Lex, the author I«. Cornelius Sulla, defining the 
expences of funerals [c). 

Sexta Licinia Lex, the authors L. Sextus and Liciaius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, ^. 385, commanding. That inftead of 
the Duumviri fncris faciundis, a Decentvirate Ihould be created, 
part out of the Patricians, and part out of the Commons {i). 

Ogulnia Les;, the authors Q. and (^n» Ogulnius, Tribunes of 
the Commons, A. 453, commanding, That whereas there were 
then but four Pontifilces, and four Augurs, five i^ore ihould be 
;(dded out of the Commons to each order M. 

Manliu 

{a\ Uv. Iit>. 9. tt) Gciro in Opst. fro JMmJuA. (f) Bim. w Sj^^* 

(d) Liv. lib. 6. (f) Lhf, lib. zo. 



Mtmlid Lex, the author P. Manliw, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, jf. 557, cnaded for the revival of the Trejviri Efulone^ 
an old inftitudon of Nuoia's (tf). 

Clodia Lex, the author P* Clodius in his tribuneihip, A. 664, 
diVefting the prieft of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who cain< 
from Peffinum) of his office, and conferring it on Brotigams^ 
a Gallo-Grsecian (b). 

Papia Lex J ordering the manner of chuflng the veflal vir^ 
gins (r), as has been already def<»*ibed» 

The punifhment of thofe holy reclufes is grounded on the 
laws of Numa. 

Licinia Lex, preferred by C. Licinius Crailiis, Tribune of the 
Commons^ J. 60S, for the transferring the right of chufing 
priffts frdm the ccrfkge to the people {d) ; but it did not 
pafs{<?). 

Domitla Lex, the author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tri- 
bune of the Cofflfuons, A. 659, a^ually transferring the faid 
right to the people (/)• 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Didator and 
Conful with Q; MeteUus, A. 677, abrogating the former law 
of Domitius^ and reftoring the privilege there mentioned to 
the college (g). 

jfttia Lex, the author T. Altius Labienus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690, repealing the Cornelian law, and reftoring 
the Dpmitian {h), 

Antofiia Lex, the author M. Antony in his confulfhip with 
Julius Caefar, A. 70^, abrogating the Attian law, and reftoring 
the Cornelian (/)b Paulus Manutius has conje^red from fe^^ 
veral reafons, that this law of Antony was afterwards repeok 
^^, and the right of chu(ing priefts entruft^d in the hands of 
the people. 

To this head is commonly referred the law about tl% ex<- 
emption from military fervice, or de Vacationey in which there 
>^as a very remarkable danfe, Niji beRum CallicUm exorratur ; 
** Unlefs in cafe of a Gallic infurreclion.'* In which cafe, no 
pcrfons, not the priefts themfelves, were excufed ; the Romans 
apprehending more danger from the Gauls than from any o- 
Iher nation, becaitfe they had once taken their city (k). 

As alfo the three laws about the ihows* 

*Ucin}s 

(«) Q€tr. dc OtaL lib. 3. (J) Idem, Oral, pro Sefi. t3* de Hamff. Rtff^nf, 

{<) A, GrlRuu {d) €ie, de AhndtiA. (») Idem. (/} Statu in Net, PatermU 
lib. 2.. Ocer, Agtar, ^, (f) Afiomut in DivinaAone. {h) Dio, lib. 37* 

(0 V'». Ub. 44* (*) P^t» in MmeL Cic.fro FcnUh ^ PHHp, 8. 
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Ucinia Lex^ the amhdr P, Licinius Varus, City-Pl-aBto«r, A, 
S45f f^^^^^^g (he day for ^he celcbratien of the Ludi Appoili- 
nares, which before was uncertain (a)* 

Rofcia Lex Theatralir, the author JL, Rofciiis Otho, Tribune 
of the Commons, J. 685, ordainiug, That none ihould (it in the 
firft fourteen feats of the theatre, unlefs they were worth foiu- 
hundred feftertia, which was then reckoned the C^i^fus £que* 
ftris («). 

Auguftus Csfar, after fereral of the Equeftriati families had 
hnpaimi their eftates in the ciiril wars, interpreted this law (a 
as te take in all thofe whefe anceftors ever bad poflefTed the 
fttm there fpecifled. 

(41) Idv, lib. 17. jfUx, NedfhUM. &c. {h) Gc. PiiUp. %: Afm. in CmmBm 
Jtven, Stu 3* & 14- -^^aU £pod. 4. Epift. x. 



CHAP. xxm. 

Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the RoMAii 

Citizens^ 

T7ALERIA Lex de Promcatione^ the author P. Valeritta Po- 
^ plicoia, ible Conful upon the death of his colleague Bru- 
tusy J* 243f giving liberty to appeal from any maqiiftrate to 
the people, and ordering that no magiftrace iliould punitli a 
RfMiian citizen in cafe of fuch an appeal (a). 

ygleria Horatio Lex, the authors L. Valerius and M. Hora* 
tius, Confuls, A. 304, reviving the former law, which had lol\ 
its force under the Decemvirate (b). 

Valeria Lex Tertia, the author M. Valerius Corvinus, in 
his confulAiip with Q; Apuleius Panfa> A. 453, no more than 
a confirmation of the firft Valerian law (c). 

Porcia Lex^ the author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Com? 
moDS in the fame year as the former^ oommanding. That no 
magiftrate fhould execute, or puni(b with rods, a citizcp of 
Rome ; but, upon the fentence of condemnation, fhould give 
him perniiiTioa to go into exile {d). 

Sent' 

(«) Uv. Hb. 9. Plmt. in Po^Ueth t^c. (h) Uv. lib. $. (e) Uv. lib. la- 
{i) JUv. Jib. IQ. Ci#. pr$ R§Hnt. liiUl»P^ in C$ARn«r. SuttM. n Nir. Sec 
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Semprims Ltges^ Uie author C. Sempronius Gracchus^ Tri* 
bane of the Commons, A. 690^ commanding. That no capitial 
judgment fliould pafs upon a citi^p, without the authority of 
the people, and making feveral other regulations in this af- 
fair {a). ' . 

Papia Ux ic Peregrini^, the anchor C. Papius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A, 698, comd^nding. That all ftrangers ihould 
be expelled Rome {b). 

Jnffia Lex, the author M. Junius PennUs, c:onfirming the 
former lawy and forbidding, chat any ftrangers ibouldbe al« 
lowed the privilege of citizens (c). 

Servilia Lex, the author C» Servilius Ghucia, ordaining. 
That if any Latin^ accUfed a Roman ficnacor, fo that he was con- 
fided; the dcciifer (kovid be honoured with the privilege of a 
citizen of Rome (//). 

Ucinia Mutia Le^p the authors L. licinhi^ Craflus and Q. 
Mutius. Scsevola, in tbfeir confuUhip, J. 658, ordering all the 
inhabitants of Italy to be enrolled in the^ lift of citizens, ia 
their own. proper cities (e). 

Uvta Lex de SociU s In the year of the city ^l, M^ LivU 
m Drufus propofed a law to make all the Italians free deni* 
kens of Home ; bur before it came to be voted, he was found 
murdered in his houfe, the author unknown (/). 

Varia Lex : Ujjbn the death of Drufus, the Knights prevail- 
ed with his colleague ^. Vacius Hybrida, to bring in a bill for 
the profecuting all fuch perfons as Ihould be difcovered to have 
affiiled the Itsman {)e6ple in the petition for the privilege o£ 
the city (^). 

^ulia Lex de Clvitate .• The n^xt year, upon the revolt- of 
feveral States in Italy (which they called the Social War) L. 
Julius Cxfar, the Conful^ made a law, that all the people, who 
had continued firm to the Roman intereft, ihould have the pri- 
vilege of citizens {h) : And in the year 664, upon the conclu- 
fion of that war, all the Italian people were admitted into the 
roll of free denizens, and divided into eight new tribes (/). 

Sylvam it Carbonh Lex, the authors Sylvanus and Carbo, 
Tribunes of the Commons, in the year 664, ordaining, That any 
perfons, who had been admitted free denizens of any of the 

C c confederate 

(«) Cif. fr$lUitri9t frt d$mo/ii6, fro Cfuen^, 9cc. ^(5) Culfrd Salht. U) Cu, 
^tOffic. I. s« (0 ^/c9n, M Orai. pn Scatm. Gc. fr$ JSaih. (e) Cic. deOffie. 1 3. 
*^ -^ Bslh: (/) Fkf. lib. cap. 17. Ctc. de Ltg. lib. 3. (#) CUAa JSrui», 
Aftfx* Ub» $. cs|u 6. (A) Ck, fn Mulh. (i) AffUH. lib, i. 
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confederate cities^ and had a dwdling ia Italy at the time of 
the making of this law, and had carried in their Dane to the 
Praetor in fixty days time> fhould have the privilege of citizens 
of Rome (tf). 

Sulpicia Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A, 6659 ordaining. That the new citizens, who conipo- 
fed the eight tribes, ftiould be divided among the thirty-five 
old tribes, as a greater honour (i). 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, j1. 670; a con- 
firmation of the former law, to plcSfe the Italian confede* 
rates (c). 

Cof-neiia Lex de Municiplh^ the author the fame Sylla, in his 
didtatorftiip, taking away the privilege formerly framed to the 
'corporate towns, from as many as had aflifted Nbrius, Cinna, 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary faAion (J). 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the authors L. Gellius Poplicolar, and 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, jf. 681, ordaining, That all thofe per- 
fons whom Pompey, by his own authority, had honoured with 
the privilege of the city, (hould aftually keep that liberty (e). 

(a) Qe. fro Aechia. (h) PiuL in SyUa^ Efii. liv. 77. (0 ^f^* ^v- ^- 
{i) at. fn IhmfuS. ' (r) Oc. fro Baibo. 



CHAP. XXIV. 

Laws Concerning Meetings and Affemblies. 

TpLtA Lex, ordaining. That, in all afiemblies of the people, 
-^•^ the augurs ihould make obfervations from the heavens ; 
and that the magiftrate Ihould have the power of declaring a- 
gainft the proceedings, and of interpoHng in the decilion of 
any matter* 

FufU Lex, ordaining. That upon fome certain days, though 
they were fafti, it ihould be unlawful to tranfad any thing in 
a meeting of the people. 

Ttie authors of thefe two laws are unknown ; but P. Ma- 
nutius conjedlures, that the fir(t is owing to Q^. £lius Partus, 
Conful with M. Junius Pennus, j1: 586. 5 the other to P. Fu« 
rius, or Fufius, Conful with S. Attilius Serranus, A. 61 7« The 
laws themfelves occur frequently in writers. 

Chdia Lex^ the author P. Clodius,Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695, containing an abrogation of the greateft part of the two 

former 
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former laws^ and ordering^ That no obfervation ihould be 
made from the heavens upon the days of the Comicia ; and^ 
That on any of the dies fafti^ laws might be enacted in a pu<>. 
biic ailembly {a). 

Curia Lex, the author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 454, ordaining. That no Comitia fhould be cun^ 
vened for cheele&ionof xnagiflrates, without the approbation 
of the Senate • Ut ante Comitia Magtflratvm Patrcs au^lQtcs 
fierent (b). 

C/auaia Lex, the author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conful with 
Serv. Sujpicius Rufus, J» je^, ordering. That at the" Comitia 
for the eledlion of raagiflrates, >no account ihould be taken of 
the abfent (cj. * 

Cabinia Lex, the author A Gabinius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, j1^ 614, commanding That in the Comitia for the elec- 
tion of magiftrates, the people fliould not give their fuffrages 
viv^ voce, but by tablets, for the greater freedom and impar- 
tiality of the proceedings {d). 

Caffia Lex, enacted about two years after, CQmmanding, 
That in the courts of juftice, and in the Cwnltia Triiuta, the 
votes ihould be given in a free manner, that is, by tablets (<*)• 

Papyria Lex, the author C» Papyrius Carbo^ Tribune of thi^ 
Commons, A. 621, ordaining. That in the Comitia about the 
palling or reje&ing of laws, the fuffrages fhould be given by 
tablets (/). 

Cfjelia Lex, the author Ccclius, Tribune of the Commons, 
^* ^35^ ordaining. That in the judicial proceedings before the 
peopie, in cafes of treafon (which had been excepted by the 
Caflian law) the votes fliould be given by tablets {g)^ 

Mempronia Lex, the author C. oempronius Gracchus, in the 
fame year as the former, ordering. That the centuries ifhould 
be chofen out by lot to give their votes, and not according to 
the order of the Claires' {h). 

Maria Lex, the author C. Marius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 6^4, ordc^ring thebridges, or long planks, on. which 
the people ftood in the Comitia to give their voices, to be 
made narrower, that no other perfons might fland there»^ to 
binder the proceedings by appeals, or other difturbances (i). 

C c 2 Sempronia 

(«) Afco». bt Pifm^ (h) C2c. tU tlaris Or^imbms. (f ) 5iirt. m Jufio^ 

(J) Cic. de Amcit. tT pro ^Uncid, 15* de Ut* lib. 3. (#) Cic. in L^/rf. (/) Cic. 
** Ug, lib. 3. (j) Id. IH4, lb) SiUluJt, in Orat. %. ad Cdfarcm. (i) ^'«> 
•f ^4. lib* 3. P/M. in Mario. 
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Semprwa Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tru 
bone of the Commons, A. 565, ordainingy That the Latin con- 
federates fhould have the privilege qf giving their fuffrages^ 
well as the Roman citiiens (n). 

Manilla Lex, the author C. Manilius, Tribune ofVhe Com- 
snons, jt, 687, ordaining. That the Liberdni fli^uld have ch^ 
privilege of voting in all the tribes (b), . 

Cabinta Lexj a confirmation of an old law of the twelve ta- 
blesy making it a capital offence for any perfon to convene a 
clandeftine aflembly (r). 

.(j) Oe.fa^ffimi. (h) Ci€, fro Itit Mamli. (0 fa-ffifi* m CaiBnar. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Laws relating t^ the Senate, 

r^ASSI4 Lex, the author L. Caflius Iionginus, Tribune of 
^ the Commons, jL 6aq, ordaining. That no perfon, who 
had been condemned or deprived pf his officf by ^^^ people^ 
^ould have the privilege of coming into the Senate {a). 

Clattdia Lex, the author Q. Claudius, Trihuite of the Com- 
mons, A^ 53<^ commanding, That no fenator, or father of a 
fenator, iboufd poflefs a failing velTel of above ^ee hundred 
amphorae ; this Was thought big enough for the bringing over 
fruits and other neccflaries ; and as for gain, procured h;^ tra- 
ding in merchandize, they thought it unworthy the dignity of 
^at order (h). 

' Sulpicia Lex, the author Servius Sulpicius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A* 66$, requiring, That no fenator fhould owe a* 
bove two thoufand drachmae (c). 

Sentia Lex, the author (probably) C. Sentlus, Conful with 
Q. Lucretius, A. 734, in the time of Auguftus, .ordering. That 
in the room of fuch noblemen as were wanting in the Senate, 
J^ .Others (hoiild be fubftituted {d). 

Cabinia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com* 
mons, A. 6S5, ordering. That the Senate ihould be convened 

from 

^tf) Afion. in CorntU§x, {h) Gc. Verrm, 7. (c) JP/k/. m SjUt. {i) Tsdt. Jan. a« 
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from the kalends of February, to the kalends jof Marcb^ every 
day^ for the giving audience to foreign minifters (a), 

Pufia Cex, ordaining. That the Senate ihould not be con- 
vened from the eighteenth of the kalends of February, to the 
kalends of the fame month ; and that before the embaflies 
were either accepted or reje^ed, the Senate ihoyld be held on 
no other account (i). . 

TuHiaUxy the author M. TulUus €icoro, Conful withC, 
Antony, A, 690, ordaining, That fuch perfons to whom the 
Senate had aMowed the favour of a Libera Legatio, (hould hold 
that honour no longer than a>year. Libera Legatio was a pri- 
vilege (hat the Senators often obtained for the going in^o any 
province, or country, where they had foime private bufinefs, 
in the quality of lieutenants ; though with no command, but 
only that the dignity of their titular office might have an in^ 
floence on the management of their private concerns (c), 

(a) CU. Epift. ad <(««/. Frair. lib. a. Zp. l%. (h) Qc lib. I. Zp- 4« sdLinidi^ 

Jii>. 2. Up. a. dd^ttt. Fratr. fltc (c) Cte. dt Itg lib. 3. .^^ ' 
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T BX ViUia AnnaUs^ot Annaria^ the author L. Villius (fer' 
^ whom we fometimesfind L» Julius, or Lucius Tollius) itu^f 
bone of the Commons, A* 574, defining the proper age requi^ 
fite for bearing of sjl tl^e n^giftracie^ (^). Livy, who relatea 
the making of this law, does not infill on .the particuls^r ages % 
and learned men are much divided about that point. Upfias 
ibtes the difference after this manner : The age proper tofue . 
for the Quaeftor^ip, he makes twenty-five years ; for the 
£dile$ and Tribunes, twenty-feven or twenty-eight ; thirty 
for the Prastor, and forty-two for the Confuls. 

Genutia Lex^ the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com* 
mons y/. 411, commanding. That no perfon fliould bear the 
baie magiftracy within ten years diftance, nor (hould be in* 
vefted with two offices in one year (b), 

Cornelia Lex^ the author Cornelius Sylla, the Didator, 
Ji 673, n repetition and confirmation of the former law (c). 

(«) Uv. H]b, 40, ^3} Jdmy lib. 7. (0 4^ h1». z. d$ 9tIU Cmh 
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Sempnnia Lex, the author C. Sempfonius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630, ordaioing. That no pcrfon, who 
had been lawfully deprived of his magiftracy, ifaoold be capa- 
ble of bearing an office again. 1 his was abrogated afterwards 
by the author (^). 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Di&ator ; or- 
daining. That fuch perfons as had embraced his party in the 
Lite troubles, fiiould have the privilege of' bearing honours 
before they were capable by age } aM that the children of 
tbbfe who had been profcribed Ihould lofe the power of Hand* 
ing for any office (h). 

Hirtia Lex^ the author A« Hirtius, ordaining. That none of 
Pompey's parry fhould be admitted to any dignity (c). 

SextU Ucinia Lcxy the authors C. Licinius and L. Scxtias, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 316, ordaining, That one of the 
Confuls ihouM be cbofeii out ot the body of this Commons (i). 

Cenuiia Lexy the author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
jDoqs, y^. 411, matcing^t lawful that both Confuls might be 
taken out of the Commons {e). 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Ctft-nelius Sylla, Di^tor, if. 6731 
ordaining, That the Praetors fhould always ufe the fame me- 
thod in judicial procelles. For the Praetoirs ufed, upon the 
entrance on their office, to put up an edid to fhow what way 
they defigned tp proceed m all caufes during their year i Thefe 
cdi&s, which before commonly varied, were by this law or- 
dered to be always the fame, fof ^le prefervinga conftantand 
xegular courfe of jqftice (/). 

Marcia Lex, the author Marcius Cenforinus, forbidding any 
perfon to be^r the Cenforihip twice {g). 

Ciodia Lex, the author P. Ciodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A* 695, ordering, ThJt the Cenfors fhould put no mark of infanjy 
on aiiy perfon in their general f urvey Sj^ unlefs the perfon had beea 
accufed and condemned by both the Ceniprs ; whereas before 
they uCed to punifli perfox^, by omitting their names in their 
furveys, andby other means, whether they were accufed or no: 
And what one Cepfor did, unlefs the other aAually interpofed, 
was of e<)ual force, as if both had joined in the adion (h). 

Cecilia Lex, the author Q. Cxcilios Merellos Pius, Conful 
with Pompey the Great, ^.701, reitoring their ancient dignity 

and 

(a)'PIut. in Oracebis. (h) VUu, lib. 7. JjwattV. lib. II. cap. I. Ck. iu PiJcM,^ 

(e) Gc. Philip, 13. (rf) liv. lib. 6. (0 laem, lib. 7. (/) CSf. Ph:ii». a. 
il) flm. i« ComL {h) Cic. m Pifin. fro MiUn, fr$ SexHo, Aq. 
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an4 power to tbe Cenfors^ which had been retrenched by the 
former law (tf), 

Aniama Lex^ the author M. Antony, a member of the Tri- 
umvirate ; ordainhig^ That for the future, no propofal fhoaki 
be ever made for the creation of a Didator \ and that no pe;r- 
fon ihould ever accept of that office^ upon pain of incurfii^g k 
capital penalty (*). 

Titia Lex, the author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
-^. 710, ordainiog. That a Triumvirate of magiftrates, inveftcd 
with confular power, fliould be fettled for five years, for the 
regulating the commonwealth ; and that the honour fliovdd be 
confcrrecTon Odavids, Lepidus, and Antony {c). » 

Valeria Lex, the author P. Valerius Poplkola, fdeConful, 
^* Mh ordaining. That the public treafure (hould be Iftl 
up in the temple of Saturn, and that twp QuaDftors ihould be 
created to fupervife it {d). 

Junta Sacrata Lex, the author L. Junius Brutus, the firft 
Tribune of the Commons, A. a6c, ordaining. That the perfons 
of the Tribunes (hould b6 facred : That an appeal might be 
made to them from the determinations of tbe Confuis : And, 
That none of the Senators fhould be capable of that ofBce {e). 

Atinia Lex, the author Atinius, Tribune, of the Commons^ 
ordaining^ That any Tribune of the Commonis ihould have the 
priviiege of. a Senator ; and, as fuch, take his place ia the 
houfe (/)• • • 

Cornelia Lex, the author L. Cornel. Sylla, Diftator, A. 673^ 
taking away from the Tribunes the power of making laws, and 
«f interpollog, of holding aflemblies and receiving appeals, 
and making all, that had borne that office, incapable of any 
other dignity in the. commonwealth {g)* 

Jurelia Lex, the author C. Aurelius Cotta, Confui with L« 
Oftavios, v^. 678, an abrogation of fome part of the former 
Ia% allowing the Tribunes to hold their other offices after- 
wards (h). 

Pompeia Lex, the* author Pompcy the Great,* Confui with 
M, CralTuSy A. 683, reftoring their full power and authority 
to the Tribune's, which had been taken from them by the 
Cornelian law (i). 

CHAP, 

(«) DI9, lib. 40. (0 AppUfi. tie Sell. Ctv. lib. 3. (c) Flor. Epit, Uv. 

i't>. lao. {d) Uv. Kb. a. Ptut. m PopbctL {e) Dionyf. lib. 6. ( /} ^. GelL 
'>^> U. cap. «//. (g) Ck. 4e Leg. lib. j. C^fir, Comm. de Bell. Gail. libv i. Flvr. 
^'*/. *c. (b) FttercuL lib. a. Afnn. iif Cvrneh m ver. i, (i) P/a/.i/i Pmf^ 
^Im. vr i« (0* a. Csf^r. it. Bell. Gv, lib. I. > 
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CHAR IXVIi* 

l»AWS relating to Public Con/litutiom^ Laws^ and PH. 

vileges* 

JTOrtenJ^ Lex, the author Q, HorteDfius, Diftator, yf. 467, 
^^ ordaining. That whatever was enaded by the Coniinons, 
Jhoold be obferved by the whole Roman people ; Whereas the 
nobilitf had been formerly exemptec! from paying obedience 
to the decrees of the populacy (m)* 

Cdcilia DiJig Lex, the authors Q. Catcilius Metellus dnd T. 
i>idius, Confuls, ^. 655, for the regulating the proceedings in 
ena&ing laws ; ordaining. That in one quefiion (nn/ rogatimu) 
but one dngle matter ihould be propofed tp^tbe people, left, 
while they gave their fufFrage in one word, they ifaould be 
forced to aflent to a whole bill, if they liked the grcateft pare 
of it, tho' they diflyced the reft { or throw out a bill for feveral 
claufes which they did not approve of, though perhaps they 
voidd have been willing to pafs fome part of it • Requiring aire, 
.That, before any law was preferred at the comitia, it ifaould 
be expofed to the public view three market-days (tribus nun- 
Jhdf) before-hand (4). 

P« Manuttus makes the Caecilian and Didian twodiilmd laws; 
.the firft part compofing the former^ and the other the latter. 

Junta Ucinia Lex^ the authors I>. Junius Silanus^ and L. 
Licinitis Mursena, Confuls, A. 691, onlaining^ That fucb as 
xiid not obferve the former law, relating to the publifbihg the 
drauffhta of new bills for three Nundinae^ ihould incur a greater 
penalty than the (aid law enjoined (r). 

Ucima Mkutia Lex, the authors Licinius and iEbutius^ Tri- 
Ibones of the Commoos ; ordaining, That when any law w^s 
preferred relating to any charge or power, not only tbe per- 
ibn who brought in the UU, but likewife his colleagues in any 
office which he already enjoyed, and all his relations^ ilioiild be 
iBcapable of being invefted with the faid charge or power {d). 

Cornelia 

(•) flw. MpH. U9. Hb. n. (I) if. Cell. lib. 15. cap. 17. Ot. W/J^. 5. f ^ 
Atwf, Mi jtUie. £piA« 9. lib. i. (c) Ctc. Pkilh. 3. *d Attic. Epift. 5* ^^* ^ 

Sptft. xj. lib. 4- (0 GC' M Ont. a. t^ntrs XW/. ^ an Oru. /w Jhmfid 
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Cornelia lex, the author C. Cornelius^ Tribune of the Com- 
mons, ji, 6i6, ordaining. That no perfon fliodd, by the votes 
of the Senate, be exempted from. any law, (as ufed to bt aU^ 
loved upoD extraordinary occafions) unlefs two hundred Sena* 
tors were prefent in the houfe ; and that no perfon, thus ex« 
cufed by the Senate, fhould hinder the bill of his exemption 
from being carried afterwards to the Commons for their ap- 
probation (a). 

AftpiaLabUna Lex^ the authors T. Ampins and T. Labierius, 
O^ribunes of the Commons, A. 693, conferring an honourable 
privilege oi> Pompey the Great, that, at the Circenfian games, 
he fhould wear a solden crown, and be habited in the tri-^ 
umphal robes ; and that at the ftage-plays he fhould have the 
liberty rf wearing the Praetexta and a golden crown (^J. 

(f) Afcon, in Cornel. {b) Veil. Pater c. lib. 2» 



CHAP- XXVIII. 

Laws relating to the Provinces^ and the Governors rf 

tbem. 




at their pleafure, determine the particular confular provinces, 
which the new Confuls, when dedgned, fhould divide by lot. 
As alfo, that whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been sdlow*. 
cd the privilege of interpofing againft a decree of Senate, they 
ftould be deprived of that liberty for the future {a). 

CwneliaLex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, Diftator, A 67^, 
ordaining. That whoever was fent with any command into a 
province fhould hold that command till he returned to Rome ; 
whereas, heretofore, their office was to continue no longer thaa 
^ fet time ; upon the expiration of which, if no Ibcceflor was 
ient in their room, they were put to the trouble and incon- 
lenience of getting a new commiflion from the Senate. 

. D d It 

(a) Cic, pra(hm0/uaj inVatin. de Pro'dncifs Qmful* Salluft. in 
m. yugurth. 
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It was a ckure in this law, that every governor of a pro* 
vincf , when another was fent to fucceed him, fhould have thir- 
ty Jays allowed him in order to his removal {a). 

Julia Ltx Prima^ the author C. Julias Cacfar, Conful with M. 
Calpurnius Bibulus, J, 691, comprifed under feveral heads, as 
th^t Achaia, Theflaly, and all Greece, fliould be entirely free; 
and that the Koman magifirate ihould fit as judge in thofe pro- 
vinces (i) : That the towns and villages, thro' which the Ro- 
man magiftrates pafs towards the provinces, (hould be obliged 
to fupply them and their retinue with hay and other conveni- 
ences on the road (c) : That the governors, when their office 
was expired, fliould leave a fcheme of their accounts in two 
cities of their provinces, and, at their arrival at Rome, ihould 
deliver in a copy of the.faid accompts at the public treafury {d) : 
That the governors of provinces fhoqld, upon ho account^ ac- 
cept of a golden coronet, unlefs a triumph had been decreed 
them by the Senate M : That no chief commander fhould go 
beyond the bounds of his province, or enter on any other do- 
minions, or lead the army out, or engage in any war, without 
the exprefs order of the Senate or people (/). 

JuHa Lex Secunda, the author the fame Julius Czfar, in his 
di^torlbip, ordaining. That no Prxtorian province ihoiild be 
held above a year, and no cpnfular province more than two 
years (g). 

Cladia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, ji. 695, ordaining, That all Syria, Babylon, and PcrTia, 
ihould be committed to Gabinius the Conful ; and Macedon, 
Achaia, ThefEdy, Greece, and Boetia, to his colleague Pifb, 
vith the proconfular power ; and that a fum fliovild be paid 
them out of the treafury, to defray the charges of their inarch 
thither with an army (^). 

VatiniaLex, the author P.Vatinius,Tribuneof the Commons, 
A 604, ordaining. That the command of ail Gallia Cifalpina 
^nd fllyricum fhoqld be conferred on Caefar for five years toge- 
ther without a decree of Senate, and without the foripality of 
calling lots ; that the particular perfons mendoned in the bill 
ihould go with him in the quality of I^gati without the de- 
putation 9f the Senate : That the arqiy to be fent with him 

fhould 

((i) Cfceroy Ep. 9. ondLentid, is lib 3. ad Attic. Ep. 6. (*) Cie. 
fro iomoy in Pijonemy ^ de Provinc. Conful. (f ) Cicero in Pifonem. 
(d) lb. (e) lb, (f) Ibid, ^pro Pofthum, {g) Cicero PhiUf. 3. 
in) Cicero fro domo^ OproSexm, 
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fhould l^e paid out of the treafury ; and tbat he (hotild tranf- 
plaat a colony into the town of Novocomum in Gallia {a\* 

Chita Le^ de CyprQ, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
. CommonSy A. 6^^^ ordaining, That the ifland Cyprus fhould 
be reduced into a Roman province : That Ptolemy King Of 
Cyprus (hould be publicly expofed to fale, habited in all regal 
ornaments, and his goods in like manner fold by audion : That 
M. Cato /hould be lent with the Prxtorian power into Cyprus, 
to take care of the felling the King's efFeas, and conveying 
the money to Rome (b). 

Trebonia LeXj the author L. Trcbonius, Tribune of the 
Commons^ A. 698, decreeing the chief command in Gallia to 
Cxfar, five years longer than had been ordered by the Vati« 
i]ian law ; and fo depriving the Senate of the power of recal* 
ling him and fubftituting another general in his room (c). 

Titia Lex, barely mentioned by Cicero (^), and not explained 
by Manutius or Rofmus. The purport of it feems to havp 
heen> that the provincial Quaeftors fhould take their places by 
lot, in the fame manner as the Confuls and Prcetors ; as may 
be gathered from the fcope of the pafTage in which we find !!• 

{a) Cicero in Vatinium^ ^ pro Ballfo^ Smton, in Julio, Scdlufl in 
^ugurth, (b) Cicero pro Domo, pro Sextioj de Pf-ovin. Conjular. 

c) Cicero lib. 8, 9, 10. Epifi. ad Attic. Flortis^ Epift, Uv. lib. 105. 
:) In Orat. pro Murana* 






CHAP. XXIX. 

Leges Aorari^., or Laws relating u the Divyion of 
Lands among the People* 

r^Affia lex, the author Sp. CafTius Vifcellinus, Conful with Pro- 
^ cuius Virginius, A. 2671 ordaining. That the land taken 
front the Hernici fhould be divided, half among the Latins, and 
half among the Roman Commons (a). This law did not hold. 
Licinia Lex, the author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 277, ordaining, That no perfon fhould poflefa 
ibove five hundred acres of land ; or keep more than an hun- 
dred head of great, or five hundred head of fmall cattle (b). 

D d 2 Fhrninia 

{a) Uv, lib. 2. Valet. Max. lib. 5. cap, 8. (b) Lt9. lib. 6. Apptan^ 
A. Qillim^ Plin. Paterctd. Plutarch^ &c. 
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Flamlnia Lex, the author C. FUminius, Tribune of the Com* 
/inons^ A» 525, ordaining. That Piceouni, apart of Gallia, 
whence the Senones had been expelled, Ihould be divided a. 
mong the Roman foldiers {a\. 

SemproniaLtx prima, tbczutnorT. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri* 
bune of the Commons, A. 620, confirming the Licinian law, 
and requiring all pcrfotis who held more land than that law 
allowed, immediately to reiign it into t&e Commons, to be 
^divided among the poorer citizens, conftituting three officers 
to take care of the bufiaefs (b). 

This law being levelled direOIy affainft the intereft of the 
.richer men of the city, who had by degrees contrived to ^n- 
grois almoft all the land to themfelves, after great heats and 
^umults, at laft coft the author his life. 

Sempronia Lex altera, preferred by the fame perfon, upon the 
death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his heir : It 
ordained. That all ready money found in the Kine^s treafury 
ihould be beftowed ou the poorer citizens, to mpply them 
with inftruroents and other conveniencies required for agricul- 
ture : And that the King's lands ihould be farmed at an annual 
rent by the Cen£brs ; which rent fliould be divided among the 
.people (c). 

ThoriaLex, theauthor Sp. Thorius, Tribune of die Commons, 
ordaining, That no perfon (hould pay any rent, to the people, 
of the hnds which he pofij^ed ; and reguhting the afiair of 
grazing, and pafture (a). Two large fragments of this law, 
which was of a great length, are copied from twofold brazen 
tables, by Sigonius (e). 

Cornelia Lex, the audior L. Cornelius Sylla^ DtAator, and 
Conful with Q. Metellus, J, 673, ordaining. That the lands 
of profcribed perfons ihould be common. This is chie8y to 
be underftood of the lands in Tufcany, about Volaterr^ and 
Fefulae, which Sylla divided amongil his foldiers (/}. 

Strvilia Lex, the author P. Servilius RuUus, Tribune df the 
Commons, J. 690, in the confulihip of Cicero and Antony, 
cohtaining^niany particulars, about felling feveral houfes, fields, 
^. that belonged to the public, for the purchaiing land in 
•other parts of Italy ; about creating ten men to be fupervifors 
of the bufmefs, and abundance of ottier heads, feveral of which 

are 

{a)Cic. in Cat, Major, {b) €ic. pro SexUOy Plut. &c. (c) Cic. 
Vtrr. 5. Plut. &c. {d) Ctc. de Orat. lib. 2. 6- in Bruto, (t) Be 
^ttiq. Jur. Itai. lib. a. (/) Cic. in RuUum, fro Rofcio, SaU*ifttn Cat. 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three orations lextant ajg;ainft tlus 
law, by which he hindered it from pailing. 

Flavia Lex, the author L. Fiavius^ Tribane of the Commokis^ 
A 693, about dividing a fufficient quantity of land among 
Pompey's foldiers and the Comnions (a). 

Julia Lex^ the author Julius C^far, Conful with Bibulus, A, 
6fi, ordaining. That all the land in Campania, which* ufed 
formerly to be farmed at a fet rent of the State, fliould be di* 
vided among the Commons : As alfo, That all members of the 
Senate ihould fwear to confirm this law, and to defend it a- 
gainft ail oppofers. Cicero calls this Lex Campanid (b). 

ManUia Lex, the author C, Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the time of the Jugurthine war, ordaining, That in 
the bounds of the lands there fliould be left five or fix feet of 
ground^ which no perfon fhould convert to his private ufe, 
aod that commiffioners (hould be appointed to regulate this 
affair (r). From this law de Ismltibus the author xwk tht 
furoame of Limentamu, as he is called by Salluft (d). 

(a) Cicero ad Attic, lib. i. (b) Velleius Paterc. lib. a. Pha, im 

Pomp. Ctef: is Cat. Utictnf ad Attic, lib. 2. cpift. I'S. (0 Civer^p 
lib. a. d^ Leg: (d) In Bell, JugwrA. 



CHAP. IXX. 

Laws relating to Corn. 

VEMPRONIA Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus^ 
^ (not T. Sempronius Gracchus, as RoHnus has it) ordain- 
ing, That a certain quantity of corn (hould be diftributed every 
month among the Commons, fo much to every man; for which 
ihey were only to pay the fmall confideration of a femiilis and 
a triens (a). 

Terentia Cafia Lex, the authors M. Tcrentius Varro Lu- 
culltts and C. Caffius, Confuls, A. 680, ordaining. That the 
fame fet price fliotild be given for all corn bought up in the 
provinces, to hinder the exadioms of the QuxAors {b). 

Clodia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Com- 
^ons, A. 695^^ ordaining. That thofe quantities of corn, which 

were 

{a) FUr. Epit.h 60. FelL Pat. 1. a. 6r. (b)ac. in Vertin. 9^ 
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wei*c fermerly fold to the poor jpebple at fix affc$ and a tricns 
the bufhel» Ihould be diflributed among thtm gratis fa). 
^ Hieronica Lex, the author Hiero, tyrant of Sicily, reguh- 
ting the affair (between the farmers and the Decumani, (or ga. 
tfaerers of the corn-tax, which, bccaufe it conliftcd of a tenth 
part, they called Decuma) ordaining the quantity of corn, the 
price, and the time of receiving it ; which, for the jufKce of 
it, the Romans ftill continued in force, after they had pofftfied 
themfelves of that ifland {b). 
{a) Cicero pro Sextfo^ in Pi/on. Sec. {b) Cicero in Ver. 4. 



CHAP. xxxr. 

Laws for the Regulating of Expences. 

f\RCHlA Lex, the author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Cora. 
^ mons J. 566, defining the number of guefts which were 
allowed to be prefent at any entertainment (tf). 

Famia Lex^ the author C. Fannius, Confui, J. 5S8, or- 
daining, That upon the higher feftivals no perfon ihould ex* 
pend more than a hundred aifes in a day ; on ten other days 
ID every month thirty affes ; and at all other times ten (Jh). 

Didia Lex^ enafted about eighteen years after the former, 
ordaining. That the laws for regulating expences ihould reach 
all the Italians as well as the inhabitants of Rome ; and that 
not only the mailers of extravagant treats, but the guefls toO| 
ihould incur a penalty for their offence (r). 

Lex Licinia, the author P. Licinius Craffus the Rich, agree- 
ing in moil particulars with the Fannian law ; uind further pre- 
fcribing, That on the kalends, nones, and nundinx, thirty afles 
fliould be the moil that was fpent at any table ; and that on 
Caro arida ot>t><mt» ^^^^^^ A^Lys^ which were not particularly 
tkrfalf'amentof cC excepted, there ihould be fpent only three 
fiuibon. in A.'cell. pounds oi dry fleih, and one pound of fait 
Wot« MSS. in Bib. meat j but allowing as much as every body 
C. C. C. Oxon. pleafed of any fruits of the ground. 

Cornelia Lex^ the author L. Cornelius Sylla, 
cnaded, not fo much for the retrenching of 

extravagant 

(«) Macrobii Saturn, lib. 2. au>. 14- (b) Ibid. 6* A* GellT lib. a. 
•ap. 24- <^) I^d. 6- A. Gill* lib. 2. cap. 24* . 



extravagaat treats, as for the lowering the price of provi* 
flons (a), 

Emilia Ltx, the author M. Emilias Lejndus, Confal, about 
A 67^, refpeding the feveral forts of meats in ufe at that 
time, and.ftating the juft quantities allowable of every kind (b). 

Jntia Lex^ the author Antius Reftio : a further efiay to- 
ward the fuppreiTing.of luxury, the particulars of which we are 
not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable 
ftory of the author, that finding his c^nftitution to be of very 
little force, by reafon of the great head that prodigality and 
extravagance had gained in the city, he never afterwards fup** 
ped abroad as long as he lived, for fear he ihotddbe forced ta 
be a witnefs of the contempt of his own injundions^ without 
being in a condition to punifli it (c)« 

Julia Lex, preferred in the time of Auguftus, allowing two 
hundred feftertii for the proviiions on the Dies Prbfefti, three 
huadred on the common feftivals in the kalendar, and a thou* 
fand at marriage-feafts, and fuch extraordinary entertain* 
meuts(^). 

A. Gellius further adds, that he finds in an old author an 
edid, either of Auguftus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which) 
raifmg the allowance according to the diiference of the fefti* 
vals, from three hundred to two thoufand feftertii (r). 

Hithei' may be referred the Lsx Oppia, the author C. Op* 
pius Tribune of the Commons, A. 540, in the heat of the fe- 
cond Punic war, ordaining. That no woman ihould have a* 
bove half an ounce of gold, wear a party-coloured garment,. 
or be carried in a chariot in any city, town, or to any place 
witlun a mile's diftance, unlefs upon the account of celebra* 
ting fome facred folemnity (/}• 

{a) A. Cell. lib. a. cap. 24. W Ibid. (^) Macrob. <s A. Geil, 
{d) A, GelL (e) Ibid. (/) Liv, lib. 34^ Tac. Ann. 3. 
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CHAP. xxxn. j: 

liAws relating f0 Martiaj. Affairs. 

c^yfCRjfrALex, Militarh, the author, probably, M. Va- 
^ Icrius Corvus, Didator, J. 41 1, ordaining, TTiat no fol- 
diert name which had been entered in the mufter-roll, fliouU 1 
be ftruck out, unlefs br the pai:ty's confent : And that no 
perfon who bad been military Tribune, Ihould execute the of- 
fice of Duiflor Ordinum {a). 

Semprenia Lex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
bune of the Commons, j^. 630, ordaining. That the foMiers 
ibould receive their clothes gratis at the public charge, with> 
out any diminution of their ordinary pay : And mat none 
fliould be obliged to ferve in the army, who was not ftiU fc- 
Tenteen years old (b). 

Maria Porcia Lcx^ the authors L. Marius apd Porcius Ca^ 
to. Tribunes of the Commons, A 691, ordaining. That a 
P^ialty fliould be inflifted on fuch commanders as writ falfely 
to the Senate, about the number of the ftain on the enemies 
fide, and of their own party : And that they ihould be obliged, 
ivhen they firft entered the city, to take a tblemn oath before 
the Quasftors, that the number which they returned was true, 
according to the heft computation (c}« 

Sulpicia Lex, the author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
moos. A, 665, ordaining. That the chief command in the 
Mithridatic war, which was then enjoined by L. Sylla, Ihould 
be taken from him and conferred on C. Marius {i\m 

Gabirtia Lex, the author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, J, 685, ordaining. That a commiflion flioul^ be grant- 
cd to Cni Pompey, for the management of the waragainft the 
pirates for three years, with this particular claufe, that upon 
all the (ea on this fide Hercules's pillars, and in the maritime 
provinces as far as 400 itadia from the fea, he fliould be tm* 
powered to command Kings, Governors, and States, to fupi^y 
Aim with all the neceflaries in expedition {e). 

Manilla 

{a) Uv. Tib. 7. (b) Pita, in C. Graceh. (c) Valer. Max, 1. a. c. 8. 
{d) Veil. Paterc. lib. 2. Flor. Epit. 77. PJutarcA in Syiia&Mario^ &c 
(e) Jfamitis in Cornelian Veil. Paterc. lib. a. Plutarch in Pomp. Cf- 
cer^ de Le^e Manilia, is poft Reditum in Stnat* 



MamBa Ltx, the author C* ManiliuSy Tribune of the Com* 
inonsy A: 687> ofdakikig^ That all the forces of Lucullos^ and 
ihe provioce imder his ^oTernment, fliould be given to Ponipejr; 
together with Bithynia, which Was iinder the command of 
Gflabrid>i iad that he flioiild foitbwlth make war upon Mi- 
thridacei j retaining ftill the fame naval forces^ and toe love* 
le^otycf iheicasy as before (a). 

(a) Ciftlro de Lege ManiU4^ Pltadrdk. in Pifhip. Flor. £(^toin. too; 



CHAR XXXliL 
l>c "fbtcli^, ar Laws iofUemingWAtiDsmi?^^ 

JTIttjt Lek, tKe author and time unknown^ prefcribih|p/ 
^ That the Praetor^ and the majo^ part of the Tribune^ 
fiiotdd ao^int guardbns lo all filch tifinori to WlkM ntint had 
been otherwife affisned (a). 

The '£inpeitir cTandius feems to have abrogated thi^ law^ 
vhen^ MM Suetonius informs us^ lie ordered, that the affign« 
ment of guardians fhould be in die power Of the Confuls ^)..| 

Lttoria Lex, ordaiiling> That filch perfons as were diftradU' 
edy or prodigaUjr fi^uandered away thehr eftates, fhould be 
committed to the care of fdnfe proper per fons^ for the fecb^ 
rity of themfelves and their potfeilions i and that whoever was 
conviS^ df defrauding any in thofe dreumft^nces Ihould bo 
(ieemed guHty of a hig^ mifdemeanor (c). 



£ c C H A P^ 

(a) Li9, lib. 39. (b) Sueton, in Claude of. ^}% U) Cieevo df 
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CHAP. XXXIV, 

L^ws concerning Willsy Heirsy and Legacies^ 

J^URI/i Ltx, the author C. Furitis, Tribune of the Ccm- 
^ mcMis^ ordaining. That no perfoo ihould gtve^ by way of 
legacy, above a thoufand afies, unlefs to the relatioiK of the 
nafter who nianuaiized him, and to fome other parties there 
fsxcept^ (a). 

Voconia Lex^ the author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune of tlie 
CommonSy J. 584^ ordaining. That no woman fliould be left 
heirefs to an eftate ; and thatt no Cenfus (hoiild; by his wiD, 
gye above a fourth part of^hat he was worth to a woman. 
This feems to have been enabled to prevent the decay aad ex- 
tinftion of noble families (^). 

By the word Cenfus is meant any rich perfon, who was ra- 
ted high in the Cenfor'^s books. 

(a) Cictr. pro Btdbo. {b) Cicero m Ver. 3. Sened* dip ItnO^ 



CHAP. XXXV. 
Laws concerning Money^ Vfury^ &c. 

t'EMPRONIJ Lex. the author M. Scmpronius, Tribune of 
^ the Commons, A. 560, ordaining. That, in lending mo- 
ney to the allies of Rome and the Latins, the tenor of the Ro- 
man laws ihould be ftill obferved, as well as among the citi- 
uns (a)* 

Valeria Lex, the author Valerius Flaccus, Confixl with L. 
Cornelins Ciniia, ordaining, (to oblige the poorer part of the 
city) That all creditors fliouId difcharge their debtors upon the 
receipt of a fourth part for the whole fum. This law, as moft 
uoreafonable, is cenfured by Paterculus {h). 

Cabinia 

ia) Uv. lib. 3^ CUero dt offic. a. {h) Ub. a. cap. 2%. 
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Cabi^ LeXf the author AtiU Gabinids, Tribune of the Com* 
mons, jf. 685, ordaining. That no a£tion Ihould b^ granted 
for the recovery of any money taken upi verfura faHi^ !• e«. 
fifft borrowed upon a ftxiall ufe^ and then lent out again upon- 
a greatier ; which practice was highly uureafonable (tf). 

Clau£aLex, the author Claudius Caefan commanding^ Thae 
no ufurer /hould lend nioney to any perfon in hik nonage, to* 
be paid after the death of his parents {b). 

Vefpafian added a great ftrength to this law, when he or- 
daiiied^ That thofe q&ers who lent money to any FiUus Fa^ 
milU, or fon under his father's tuition, ihould have no right 
ever to claim it again, not even after the death of his pa- 
rents (£*)• 

(a) Cicero a4 Attic, lib. 5. EpKL tdi. nb. 6. Ejdft. a. {b) Taeit. 
AnnaL 11. {c) Sueton. in Vefp. 4^. n. 



CHAR XnVL 
Laws concerning tie JvDOES^ 

CEmproniaLex, the author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
^ of the Commons, ^. 630, ordaining. That the righf oi. 
kidgingy which had been ailigned to the Senatorian order by 
Romtilus, ihould be transferred from them to the Equites (a)^ 

Scrvilia Lex^ the author IX. Servilius Coepio, Conful, with 
C. Atilius Serranus, [A. 647, abrogating in part the former law, 
and commanding. That the privilege therein mentioned ihoukt 
be divided between both the orders of Knights and Senators {b)^ 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have 
appointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites, for the management 
of judgments ; but this feems rather to belong to the Servilian 
law, if not toully a tniftake {c). This law was foon after 
repealed. 

Uvia Lex, the author M. Livius Drufus, Tribune of the 
Conunonsy A. 662, ordaining, That the judiciary power fliould 

fie 2 be 

(a) Afconius in Divin. Taeit. Ann. ;2. VelL Patere . 1. 3. {b) Ci^. 
« Art. Rhet. lib. 2. de Oratore in BrtaOy in Orat, pro Scauro. {e) Cic* 
^Orator. 3. F/ar^-Eplt. 71. 
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ht pbcfd in the hands of an . cqtnl noaiber of Seimors as4 

' ]Sut this, among odier conftitMtiQfis of that author, ym 
abrogated the very fame y«ar> under pretence of being made 
inauipicioufly. 

• PUttitia Lex^ the author M. Plantkis Stlvannt^ TrSmne of 
the Commons, J. i^^^ ordaining. That every tr^ fliould 
d^ufe out qf their own body fifteen perfona to fisrve as jiidges 
every year ; by this means aMfcing the houoor commoo to all 
three orders, ^ccol'ding as the votes carried it in creiy 
lyibe(*): ' , ' ' 

Conulh Zfx, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, PiOator, jC 6731 
taking, away tliue risht of judging entirely from the ]biig^> 
and reftoi:ing it fuUy to the Snators (c). 

AureMM Lex, the author L. Anreltus Cotu, Praetor, J. 653, 
prdaining, That the Seriatorian andEqueftrian orders, to- 
gether with the Tribuni /Erarii, fhpuld (hare the judicial pow- 
er between them (d)^ ' ' 

Pon^eia Lex, the author Pompey the Great, Conful with 
Craifiis, J. 6j^8, ordaining. That the judcea (houU ^chofen 
otherwife than formeriy, oqt 0? the richeft in every cfetiuy; 
yet, notwithftandin^, ihbuld be confined tP the perf(>ns men- 
tioned in the Anrelian law (e). 

JuHa Lex, the' author Julius CaEjfar, confirming the afofciaid 
privilege to the Senators aoMl Kntghts, but excluding die Tri- 
buni JEraril (/). . ' . » . 

Rofmos fets this law before that of Poaipey, but it i| very 
plan, it was not made till afterwards. 

Antoma Lex, the author M. Antony, Conful with Jtdius €»• 
iar, J. 709, ordaiiimfi;. That a third decury of judges Aould 
|ie added to ti^ t^p ^rmer, to be chofen out of rae centn- 
Jr«ms(if). 

(«) AfemimM C»rneliim, {b) Cicero pro Cotfiei. ir ad An. 4- 

c) FIctm Epit.'Sy. Afctm. in Divinntl (d) Cicero in Verriniiy *>//. I. 2. 
.-I^JFJ^^^^ "^ P>/i«<?»?. {f) Suet, in Julio, cap. 41. ig) Cicero 
mPm/fpp. I. O 5^ ' 
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CHAP- xxxvn. 

JLaw$ relating to Juj)cm9NTs» 

fpO MP M 1 A tnSf tbc author Pompcy the Great, fole 
4 Coafol^ jS. joi, forbidding the ufe pf the Lapdatore^ in , 
trials {a). 

Memmia Le:^, ordaiiUiigy Tl^it no perfon's name (hould be 
receired into the roll of criminals, yvho was abfept upon the 
puUic acccMint (i). 

Remniia J>x, ordaining. That perfons convided of calunmy 
ftoiildi>e OimaXMJtd {c). 

Both thele laws fometimes go under the name oS MetnmU, 
and fomecimes of Remn^U ; the diftin^on here obferved is 
owing to P. Manutlus. 

Cincia Lex, the authcv M. Cincips, Tribune of the Com* 
mons, ^. 549| forbidding any perfon to accept of a gift upon 
aocoout of Judging a paufe. This is conimonly cabled Lex 
M^neralU {d). 

(a) Phaarck. in Pomp. & in OtOcne PHcenf, VaUr. Mtai. 1. 6. c. 3. 

{h\ Cicero in Vafin, Vd* Max. L 3. c. 7. {t) Cicero pri SeTti. Rofsio* 
(d) Uv. lib. 34. Tiuit, Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic, }3b. i. dt Oratare. 2. 
ieSenea. 



CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Laws rioting to Crimes. 

<T1 H E crimes or actions, that tended to the prejudice of 
■•■ the State, have been already reckoned up, and briefly 
explained. The laws on this fubjefi are very numerous, and 
by resdoD of their great urefulnefs, have been pceferved it 
large in the labours of the Civilians, with the particular heads 
0/ which they confifted. It will be fufficient to the prefenc 

defi^ii^ 
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/defign^ to mention fuch as are hinted at in the ordmaiy cbffics^ 
and to fpeak of thofe only in general. 

DE MAJESTATE. 

Gabima LtXj already dcfcribed among the laws relating to 
aflemblies. 

JpuUia Lsx, the author L. Apu1eiu% Tribune of the Com- 
mons^ A. 652. It feems to have been enaQed for the reftraint 
of public force and fedition in the city (0). Sigonius thinks^ 
that it was this law which made the queftion de Majeftate 
perpetual. 

Faria LcXy the author L. Varius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 662, ordaining, Tbait all fuch perfons (hould be brought to 
a public trial who had any Vay encouraged or aflified the 
confederates in the late war againft Rome (i). 

Cornelia Lex, the author I^, Cornelius Sylla, Didator^ A. 6jo, 
making it treafon to lead an army out of a province, or to 
e4igHgc in a war without fpecial orders ; to endeavour the in- 
gratiating one's felf fo with the army as to mdte them ready 
to ""rrve nis particular interest ; or to fpare, or ranfom acom- 
iriinJtT of the enemy when taken prifoner ; or to pardon the 
captains of robbers and pirates $ or for a Roman citizen to 
relide without orders at a foreign court ; and aflignino the 
punifhment of Aims 6 Jgms Inter JR^o to all that fliourd be 
convified of any of thefe crimes {c)^ 

Julia LeXy the author Julius Csfar, either in his firft conful- 
fhip, (NT after the Pharfalian vidory, ordaining the punifiunent 
mentioned in Sylta's law, to be inflided 00 all th^t were found 
guilty de Majeftate ; whereas Sylla intended it only for the 
particulars which he there fpecifles {d)* 

Jntonia LeXj the author Mark Antony, allowing thofe who 
were condemned de Majeftate an appeal to the peo[rie ; which 
before was allowed only in the crime which they called Per^ 
duellio, one part of the Crimen Majtftatis, of the moft heinous 
nature ; which tke lawyers define, ffoftili animo aduer/ui Rem- 
publicam effe. This law was repealed by Auguftus (r). 

De 

(a) C/aro de Orator, lib. j* (i) Cicero pro Stauro^ pro Camei. 

TuJcuJan, a.'in Bruto. Valerius Maximusy lil). 8. cap 6. (c) dcero 
in Pi/on. pro Cluent. ijc. (d) Cicero^ Philipp, i. (e) ?, ManUt. 
lib. flfe? Legikw. 



De Adulterio & Pudicitia. 

jkilia Itx, the author Auguftus Casfar^ as Suetonius informs 
us (a). Juvenal mentions this law in his fecond fatyr^ and 
feems to intimate, that it was afterwards confirmed^ and put 
in full force by the Emperor Domitiaii ; the rigour of it ii 
there very bandfomely exprefled : 

L eges revocabat amaras (b) 
Omtt^us, atque ipjis Veneri Martique, timendas. 

Scatinia Lex, the author C. Scatinius Aririnus, Tribune dT 
the Commons ; though fome think it was called Lex ScsmtimOp 
from one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons^ againft whom 
it was put in execution. It was particularly levelled againft 
the keepers of catamites^ and againft fuch as pr^tuted them^ 
fclves for this vile fervice (c). The penalty enjoined by the 
author was only pecuniary ; but Auguftib Cacfar made it af- 
terwards capitsd \d). 

Cornelia Lex inter ficarios^ ir veheficos; 

The author Cornelius Sylla, Didator. It was direded a- 
gainft fuch as killed another perfon with weapons or poifon^ 
or fired honfes, or took away any perfon's life by falfe accufa^ 
tion ; with feveral other heads. 

It was a daufe in this law. That the perfon who ftood nc- 
cofcd of the crimes therein mentioned, might have his choice 
of letting the jury give their verdid clam, velpalam; by voices 
or by tablets \e), 

De Parricidis* 

The old law which profcribed the odd fort of punifliment 
proper to this crime was reftored and confirmed by Pompey 
ihc Great, with the title of Lex Pempeia (f). 

Cornelia Lexfalfi. 

Sylla the Diftator, as he appointed a proper Prxtor tomake 
inqisifition into what they called Crimen falji, fo be ena^d this 

law 

(a) In Aug. c. 34. (*) Juv. Sat. a. v. 30. {c) QtdnHL 1. \. 
cup. a. lib. 7. cap. 4- Cicero Philip. 3. 7«v. cSrc. {d) Juft. InflU. 
Ub. 4. (f) C/V. pr9 Clmfttl (f) Jufi. Jnfl. lib. 4. Or alii^ 
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law as the rutr and ftandard in fuch judgment (a). It takes 
in all forgers^ concealers^ ifiterliriel's,6c^ of wills; coudterfeiteri 
<il^ wriu and edidt} falfe accafers, and corrupters of the jury; 
together with thofe that any ways debafed the public coin, by 
ihaving or filing the gold, ^r adulterating the CiUtr, orpiibllfli. 
ing any new pieces of tin, lead, fbc. and inaiuag thole iacur 
the fame penalty (which was aqU£ d ignis interdl^k) whd 
voluntarily connived at the offenders in Siefe particulars. 

Leges de vi* 
Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the author P. Plautios, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 675, ^gatnft thoTe th^t attempted any forc^ 
againft the State or Senate ) or uied any violence to the tnagi- 
flrates, or appeared armed in public upon any ill defigii, or 
forcibly expelled atiy perfon from his lawful pofleffion. Tb^ 
puniibment afligned to the convified was aqita 6 igms iHM^ 

aetio lb). 

CloJia Lex, the author P. Clodius, Tribune of the ComflMms, 
A. 695, ordaining, That all thofe ihould be broi^ht to ibeir 
trial, who had executed any citizen of Rome without the judg- 
ment of the people, and the formality of a trial (r). 

The author, bein^^a mortal eoeny of Cicero's, levelled this 
law particidarly againft him; who in the time of the Catilina- 
rian confpiracy, for the greater expedition and fecurity, ha- 
ving taken feveral of the chief parties concerned, firft impri- 
foned, and afterwards executed them, only updn a decree ^fib/i 
Senate. Clodius having highly ingratiated himfetf with die 
people by feveral popular laws, ealSy got this aCt to pafs, and 
fo obliged Cicero to go into exile. 

Pompeia Lex^ the author Pompey the Great, in his third con- 
fulfliip, ^.701. It was direded efpecially againft the authors of 
the late riot, upon the account of Clodius and Milo 9 in whidi 
one of the Curiae had been fet on fire, and the palace of Lepidos 
the Interrex, aflaulted by force. This law introduced a much 
ihorter form of judgment than had been formerly ufed^ ordain- 
ing, That the firft toree days in every trial ihould be fpent in 
hearing and examining witneiTes, and then allowing only one 
day for the two parties to make their formal accufation aixf 
defence ; the firft being confined to two hours, and tke other 

ta 

{a) Cic> de Mzf. Dear, lib 3. Suet, in Aug. cap. 33. {b) Suettm. 
in jiiiiOy c. 3. jD/o, I. 39. Cicero pro Sextio^ pro Miione. \6) VM 
JIfaterci lib. a. Cic. ad jM^. lib. 3, Dio, lib* 38^ 



to three. Hence the author of the dialogue concerning fa« 
moos orators, attributed to Quintilian or Tacitus, obferres^ 
That Pompey was the firft who deprived eloquence of its old 
Ijbertjr, and confined it to bounds and limits (a). 

Leges de Anibitu. 

Faiia Lex, pre{cribing the number of Se£hitores alleged ta 
any candidate (^}. This did not pafs. 

Jcilia Calpurnia LeXy the authors M. Acilius Olabrio and 
C. Calpurnius Pifo, Confuls, J. 686, ordaining^ That, befides 
the fine impofed, no perfon convided of this crinie fliould 
bear an office, or come into the Senate (c). 

TuUla Ux, the author M. TuUius Cicero, Conful with C.^ 
ADtonius, A* 690, ordaining, That no perfon, for two years * 
before he fued for an office, (hould exhibit a fhow of gladia* 
tors'to the people, unlefs the care of fuch a folemnity had beeu 
left to him by will : That Senators, conviAed of the crhnefk 
ambitus f fhould fuSer aqua ir ignis htterdi^Ho for ten years ; 
and that the Commons ihould incur a feverer penalty than had 
been denounced by the Caipurnian law [d). ' 

Aufidla Lex, the autl^or Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 692^ more fevere than that of Tully ; having 
this remarkable daufe, that if any candidate promifed money 
to the Tribunes, and did not pay it, he (hould be excufed % 
but, in cafe he a&ually gave it, fhould be obliged to pay to 
every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 fcftertii (^). 

lex Licinia de Sodalitiif, the author M. Liciniiis Craffus^ 
Conful with Cn. Pompey, A* 691, appointing a greater penal- 
ty than formerly to offenders of this kind (/). By Sodalitia, 
they underftood an unlawful making of parties at eleAions ; 
which was interpreted as a fort of violence offered to the free- 
dom of the people. It is ftrange, that this fenfe of the word 
ihould have efcaped Cooper and Littleton. 

Afcanius feems to imply, that the Sodaliiia and Ambitus were 
two different crimes, when he tells us, that Milo was arraign- 
ed on thofe two accounts at two feveral times, and not beforo 
the fame Quxftor (g). 

F f Pompeia 

{a) Afcon. in Milon, CicMfinib, 4- Caf, de BelL Civ. lib. 5. &c, 
[h] Cic. pro Murana, (c) Cic* pro Murana^ pro CorneL &c* 

(d) Cic. in Vatin. pro Sextio^ pro Murana, DiOy lii^. 37. ^^ {€) Cic* 
*d Attic' 1. I . ep. n . (/) Cic, pro Piano, (g) In Argument. Miien, 
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Pompcia LeXf the author Pompcy the Great, fole Conful, 
A jot. By this it was enafted. That whoever, haiang been 
convi&ed of a crime of this nature, fhould afterwards impeach 
two others of the fame crime, fo that one of them was con- 
demned, (hould himfelf, upon that fcore, be pardoned. The 
ihort form of judgment, mentioned in Pompcia Lex de vi, was 
^ ordered too by this law (a). 

Julius Caefar quite ruined the freedom and fair proceedings 
in eledlions, when he divided the right of chufing magiftratcs 
between himfelf and the people, or rather difpoied of all offi- 
ces at his pleafure (b). Hence Lucan : 

N am quo meliuT Phatfalicus annus (c) 
Confute notus erit f fingit folcmnia campus^ 
Et non admijfk dirimit fuffragia Plebis; 
Decantatque Tribus, ir vana verfat in Urna, 
Nee caelum fervare licet ; tonat Augure furdo / 
Et Uta jurantur aves, bubone Jmijtto. 

From what brave Conful could the year receive 

A furer mark, than death and wars fhall leave ?• 

Aflemblies are a jeft ; and, when they meet. 

The gaping crotkd is bubbled with a cheat. 

The lots are fhook, and forted tribes advance ; 

But Ca&Tar, not blind fortune, rules the chance. 

Nor impious Rome heav'n*s facred figns obeys. 

While Jove ftill thunders, as the augurs pleafe : 

And when left owls (inje dire difafter bode. 

The ftaring mifcreants, at their mafter's nod, 

Look to the right, and fwear the omen's good. j 

But Auguftus reftored the old privilege to the Comitia, and 
reftrained unlawful courfes ufed in the canvafiing at eledions 
by feveral penalties {d) ; and publifhed, for this purpofe, ihc 
Lex Julia de ambitUy mentioned in the Pandeds. 

Leges de Pecuniis repetundis. 
Calpurnia Lex, the author L. Calpurnius Pifo Frugi, A 6^^^ 
ordaining a certain Prsetor for the inquifition of this crime, 
and laying a great penalty on offenders (e). 

Cadli^ 

(tf) In Argument, Milonian, {b) Sueton, in Julio^ cap. 41- 

ic) Lib. 5. ver. 391. (rf) Sueton, in Auguft, cap, 4©. (#) Cicero 
•zof in Bruto^ dt ogic* lib. 2. Orat. 3, in V err cm. 



\ 
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Cacilia Ltx, mentioned by Valerius Maximus (a). Sigonius 
believes this law to be the very fame with the former, and that 
either the two Tribunes, Casciiius and Calpumius,"^ joined in 
the making of it ; and fo it came to be called either Calpurnia, 
or CacciJia, at pleafure ; or that in this place we c^ght to read 
Calpurnia, inftead of Caccilia. 

Junia Lex, the author probably M. Junius Pennus, Tri- 
bune of the Commons^ ji. 627, ordaining. That, befides the 
Litis JEJiimatio, or raring of the damages, the perfon convic* 
ted of this crime fhould fuffer banilhment {b)* 

Servilia LeXj the anchor C. Servilius Glaucia, Praetor, A* 
653, feveral fragments of which are colleded from authors^ 
and tranfcribed from brazen tablets by Sigonius (r). 

jlcUia LeXy the author M. Acilius Glabrio ; in which was 
this remarkable claufe. That the convidted perfon fhould be 
allowed neither Jmplsatio, nor Comperhendtnailo ; neither a new 
hearing at a fet time pretixed by the Prxtor, nor an adjourn., 
menc of the trial, till the third^day after the firit appearing of 
the parties in the court {d). ^ 

Cemelia Lex, the author L. Cornelius Sylla, pidator ; or* 
daining. That, befides the Litis JEJHmatio, the perfon eonvic* 
ted of this crime ihould be interdicted the ufe of fire and 
water (tf). 

Julia L£X, the author L. Julius Caefar ; this kept its author 
nty through the whole feries of the Emperors, and is ftill ce- 
lebrated in the Pande^ : A great pa^t of it was levelled a- 
gainft the mifdemeanors of provincial governors ; many of 
which, according to this law, are alledged againft Pifo, who 
had been Proconful in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th 
oration. 

{a) Lib. 6. cap. 9. Scft. 10. (A) C/V. in Verrenu 6*. pro Balbo Veil, 
latere. lib. 2. {c) Cic. pro Pofihum. pro BalbOy in Verrem, Sigon* 
dejudiciify lib. a. cap. 27. (d) Cic. in Verrem. Afcon. in ea/denu 

[f) Cic, pro Cluentio s in Verrem^ Afcon, Padian, in Verrincu. 
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CHAP. XXXIX- 

Mifcellany Laws not/fsken oftmder the general Heads, 

CLODIA Lex d< CMegiis^ the author F. ClodiHs^ Tribune 
of the Commons, Jn 695, ordainins, That the Collegia, or 
companies of artificers inftituted by Numa, which bad in a 

Jrreat ineafure been laid down^ (hould be all revived, and ob- 
erved as formerly^ with the addition of ^feveral new compsi- 
nies {a). 

C^f cilia Lex ie Jure Italic, dr iributis uUendis ; the author 
Qj Caecilius Metellus Nepos, Prastor, A. 6^3, ordaining. That 
^e tax called Portoria (hould be taken cfffrom all the Italian 
States (b). 

Portoriaf according to Sigonius's explication, was a fort of 
toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable goods to 
the haven ; whence the coUedors of it were called Portitares. 

Lex Jtfiia ie mfritandis ^dinii^s. 

, The Rotaans, confulting the grandeur of their republic, 
had always a particular honour for a married ftate ; aad do- 
thing was more ufual than for the Cenfors to impofe a fine 
Vpon old batchelors. Dionyfius Halicfimaileus (c) mentiens 
9n old conftitution, by which all perfops of fuU age were o* 
bliged to marry : But the firft law, of which we have any cer- 
tainty]^ was this of Ayguihis Cxfar, preferred A. 736. It diJ 
not pafs before it had received feveral amendments, being a 
^rft rejeftcd for its extreme feverity. If'his is the fubjcfi of 
Properttus's feventh elegy of the third book : 

Cavi/a eft eerie fublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 

My Cynthia laugh'd to fee the bill thrown out, 6c. 

Horace calls it Lex Marita {d). 

A. 6%2j this law, beins improved and enlarged, was pre- 
ferred in a new bill by Papius and Poppasus, uie Confuls at 

thRC 

(fl) C/r. pro Sixti9 j in Pifon. tro Demo. A/con. in Cornel, (b) Dio^ 
\, 37. Cie. in Epift. ad AtUc> (c) Lib. 9. (d) In Carmine Saadan. 
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that time : wlience it is foiiietimes called Papta P»ppaa Lex, 
and generally Julia Papia. 

A great fsuri of the general heads are collected by Lipfios^ 
in his comment on Tacitus (a) ; among which, the molt re- 
markable are tbofe which contain the fan&ions of rewards and 
puniftiments. 

As to the firft of tbefie, it was hereby ordvined. That all the 
magiitrares fhould take precedence according to their namber 
of children ; or a married man before a batchelor : Th^t iq 
eledions, thoije candidates fliould be preferred who had the 
inoft namerous offspring ; and that any perfon might ftand 
fooner than ordinary for any office, if he had as many cUl* 
dren as he wanted years to be capable of bearing fuch a'difl[« 
city (b)t That whoever in the city had three children, in tfin 
other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces five (or as fome 
fay, feven) Ihould be excufed from all troublefome offices tn 
the place where he lived. Hence came the famous jus trium 
Sherorum, fo frequently to be met with in Pliny, Martial, &c. 
bjr which the Emperor often obliged fuch perfons with this 
privilege to whom nature had denied it. 

Of the penalties incurred by fuch as in fpite of this law 
lited a (ingle life, the chief was. That unmarried perfons 
ihould be incapable of receiving any legacy or inheritance by 
will, unlefs from their near relations ; and fuch as were, mar- 
ried, and yet had no children, above half an eftate. Hence, ' 
Pluurcb has a fevere refleAion -on the covetous humour of 
the age c ^^ That feveral of the Romans did not marry for the 
** £ake of heirs to their own fortunes ; but that they themfelves 
^' might, upon this account,'be capable of inheriting the efi 
♦* tates of other men (c)." 

And Juvenal alludes to the fame cuftoio, 

7am Pater es ; dedimus quodfama opfonere poffis (d). 
Jura Parentis habes ; propter mefcrtberis Hires ; 
Legatum omne capss, nee non ^ dulce caducum. 

Now by my toil thou gain'ft a father's fame ; 1 

No more fhall pointing crowds atteft thy iliame, k 

Nor hooting boys thy impotence proclaim* J 

Thine is the privilege our laws afford 
To him that (lands a father on record : 

In 
(a) fxcurf. ad Tacitly Ann. 1. 3, L/ier. C. Vid, Suet, inOnavio, c. 34. 
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In mifers wills jrou ftand unqueftion'd no^^^ 
And reap the barveft which you could not fow. 

Claudia Lex defcribarum ndgatiatiome. 

This law is barely mentioned by Suetonius {a) ; and feems 
a part of the Ltx Claudia, or Clodia, about th^ trading of the 
Senators, already explained. It appears ' therefore, uiat not 
only the Senators^ but the Scribes too, or at leaft thofe Scribes 
who aiOlifted the Quaeftors, were forbid to make ufe of a veflel 
of above three hundred amphorae : We may reafonably fup- 
pofe, that this prohibition was not laid upon them, in refpefi 
of their order and degree, which were not by any means emi- 
nent, but rather upon account of their particular place or 
office s becaufe it looked very improper, that perfons who 
were concerned in the public accounts, Ihould at the fame timei 
by dealing in traffic and merchandize, endeavour rather the 
filling their own coffers^ than improving the revenues of the 
Sute m. 

Manuia Lex ; this law, as well as the former, depends qion 
a fingle authority, being juft named by Salluft (c), and not ex* 
plained by Manutius or Rofinus. It feems to have been to this 
purpofe, th^it fince aiFairs had been very often ill managed by 
the nobility i thofe perfons, whofe anceftors had bore no ma- 

J^iftracy in the State, fuch as they called Homines navi, fbovld, 
or the future, be allowed the privilege of holding public of- 
fices (d). 

j/tinia Lex de Furtis, ordaining. That no prefcription (heuld 
fecure the poflefiion of ftolen goods ; but that the proper 
owner ihould have an eternal right to them (e). 

(a) In Domiu c^. 9. {b) V. Torrent, in not. ad locum, {e) In 
MelL yugurthin. (d) F. Avium, in not. ad lo^um* («) Cicero 
Verr. 3. A. G^U cap. ;• 
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Of the RoyiAN Art of WAR. , 

CHAP. I. 

Tbe Levies of the Roman Foot. / 



AT the fame time of the year as the Confuls were declared 
ele^ or dejigned, they chofe the military Tribunes, four- 
teen out of the body of the Equites, who had ferved in the 
army five years ; and ten out of the commonalty^ fuch as had 
made ten campaigns. The former they called Tribuni Jurtu 
*rcjf and the latter Seniores. 

The Confuls having a|;reed on a levy, (as, in the time 
of the commonwealth, they ufually did every year) they 
ilTued out an edid/ commanding all perfons who had reach<» 
cd the military age (about feventeen years) to appear (com- 
monly) in the caprtol, or in the area before the capitol, as the 
moft (acred and auguft place on fuch a day. The people 
^ing come together, and the Confuls who prefided in the 
aiTcmbly having taken their fpat, in the firft place, the four* 
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and-twenty Tribunes were difpored of, according to the nura- 
ber of legions they defigned to make up, which was generally 
four. The junior Tribunes were affigned, four to the firft Ic- 
gion, three to the fccond, four to the third, and three to the 
laft. The fenior Tribunes, two to the firft legion and the third, 
three to the fecond and laih After this, every tribe, being 
caU^d out by lot,, was ordered to divide into their proper 
centories ; out of each century were foldiers cited by nani€, 
with refpefl: had to their eftate and clafs ; for which porpofe, 
there were tables ready at hand, in which the name, age, and 
wealth of every perfon was exaftly defcribcd. Four itien, as 
much alike in all circuniftances as could be pitched upon, be- 
ing prefented out of the century, firft the Tribunes of the firft 
legion chofe one, then the Tribunes of the feton'd anothef, 
the Tribunes of the third legion a third man, and the remain* 
ing perfon fell to the Tribtmes of the fourth. Then foor more 
were drawn out ; and now the right of chufing firft belonged 
to the Tribunes of the fecond legion ; in the next fonr to the 
Tribunes of the third legion ; then to the Tribunes of the 
fourth legion, and fo round, thofe Tribunes chufing faft the 
next time, who chofe firft the tioae before $ the moft equal and 
regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remarked a fuperftitious cuftom obferved in thefe 
proceedings ; that the firft foldiers pitched upon Ihould, for 
the omcn^ fake, be fuch as had fortunate names, as Salvius, 
Valerius, and the like (a). 

There were many legal excufes which might keep perfons 
JFrom the lift ; as, in cafe they were fifty years old, for then 
they could not be obliged to ferve ; or if they Enjoyed any ci- 
vil or facre<l oiEce, which they could not conveniently relin- 
quifh ; or if t4iey had already made twenty campaigns^ which 
was the time required for every foot^foldier * or if, upon ac- 
count of extraordinary merit, they had been, by public audio- 
rity, Tcleafed from the trouble of ferving for fuch a time ; or 
if they were maimed in any part, and fo ought not to be ad* 
mitted into the legions ; as SuetoniKs tells us of a father who 
cut off the thumbs of his two fon«, on purpofe to keep them 
out of the army (b). And V^aler ius Maxim us gives a relation 
of the like nature (c). 

Otherwiie 

(a) Cic, deDivinat. lib. i. {b) Stmtm. Augvft. cap. 24. (c) JTaL 
Mmx, lib. 6. cap. 3. 



04iervife dl^.^lT nfcefitated to fubmic ; and> in cafe of 
a refiifal, were ufoally punifhed either with imprifoninent, 
fia^i .or Anjfi^h accprcUi^g ^o t|ie lenity or feverity of the 
Cmdljil, Ap4 th^rcfpre it i^ips (tr^ngie ttu^t Machiavel ihould 
jiarticiilarbr coiidfimyQ ilie ^.oisjao difcipline. Upon account of 
forcing Hoi ooe to thie y^arl, when we have, in all parts of hi- 
ttotYf flick Jargie intipiatifiini of a qpntrary |>ra£tice. Nay, we 
reail (opjof di; cop^uifitorAs/ or imprefs^mallefSi who were 
commi/fioflied^ tipon fome occaiiom^ to go alb'out^ and compel 
men i0 (lie fbrvic^ pf the Stsitc. 

Vakrilts Maxima^ {0) gives ijs tine .e:^mple of changipjl^ 
thi^ diftopi of takicl^ oujc ev^ryif^r^i^u^ fol4ier by the Tn* 
baaeSy fcnr that of chufing ibuein by lot. ^d Appianus Alex* 
9ndriiu]s.(fr) acgnajot^ il^t Tbfit in the Spaniili war, managed 
bjT l4iiciiUus, upon ibQjnpliint to the Senate of fevcral unjuil 

S2%e» in thfi levies^ the leathers thoiight fit to chufe all the 
diersjby^ lot. Yet the fsvne author aiTures us. That withia 
five yc;arft tio^ the pld cuflx>iii returned, of maldpg the levies 
in the, manner atr^iidy ^eftlrib^d, 

Howex^y jipw any fS9Xf%Qffd]fiiaf occafiqxi cxf immediate 
fenrice, IJ|(^.diBitteii.4ir 99l9]txil<^ for^aalities^ /in4, withouc 
mudi 4tfHp^ioQ^ lifted jOgi^h as th/ey met with, aci|d kd thecal 
out on 811 AXBC^Itiop. Thj^fe they terni^d MUltisSMoHL 
(«) i.ib. '6, cap; p (If) In Iberia 
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^Be LenJj and Review rfthe CAVAUCVi 

ROMULUS, having eftabliflied the Senate, diofe tiffei 
hundred of the ftouteft young men 6ut of the moft noble 
families to ferve on horfebaclc; but after the infiitution cf 
the Cenfus by Servius TuUins, alt thofe perfon^ had the ho- 
nour of being admitted into the order of the EqUltes wfap\ 
were worth four hundred. feftertia ; yet no man was thus en- 
rolled by the JCings or ConfuU, or afterwards by the Cenfors^ 
unlcfsy beftdes the eftate required, nO eitception could be ta* 
len agsunft his perfon or morals. If thefe were Unqueftion- 
&Ue, his name was entered an^ong the • Knights, and a h6r(e 
^nd ring given him at the public ciurge ; he being obligeij tor 

G g ' appear 
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appear for thf future on horfeback, as often as the &ute ihonU 
nave occafion for his fervice. 

So that there teing always a fufficient namber Of Equites 
in the city, there needed only a review in order to & them 
for fervice. ^Learned men have very little agreement in this 
teint ; yet we may venture to take, notice of three fcveral 
forts of reviews, Probath, Trmn/veeiio, and what they termed 
properly Recenfio ; though they are ufually confounded, and 
feldbm underftood. 

The Probath we may conceive to have been a diligent feardi 
into the lives and manners of the £quites, and a SnO. obfer- 
Vation of their plights of body, arms, horfes, 6c. This is fup- 
pofed to have been commonly made once a-year. 

Tranfue^Q Liplius makes die fame as Ftobath, but he ii 
certainly miftaken, fince all the hints we meet wit}i concern- 
ing it in authors argue it to have been rather a pompous ce- 
remony and proceinon, than an examinadon. The moft learn- 
ed Grsevius obferves it to have been alw^.ays made in the bii' 
rum (a). Dionytius defcribes it in the following manner: 
<< The facrifices being finiflied, all thefe who are auowed hor- 
'< fes at the expence of the State, ride along in order, as if 
*^ returning from a battle, being habited in thc^ togse patents, 
^< or the trabese, and crowned with wreaths of olin. The 
<^ proceffion begins at the temple of Mars, without tfae waHs, 
'^ and is carried on through all the eminent parts of the dty, 
*' particularly the forum, and the temple ef Caftor and Pol- 
<' Idk. The number fometimes reaches to five thoufaiid $ every 
'< man bearing the gifts and ornaments received, as a reward 
'< of his valour, from the General. A itioft glorious Ogjax^ 
*» and worthy of the Roman grandeur (A).'* 

This fdemnity was inftituted to the honour of Caftor and 
PoUmt, who, in the battle with the Latins, about the year of 
the city 257, appeared in the field peribnally aflifti^g the Ro- 
mans, ^nd, prefently after the fight y^ were feen at koine (juft 
by the fountain where their temple was afterwards built) up- 
on horfes all foaming with white frothy fweat, as if they had 
rode poft to bring tidings of the vidory (c).. i 

The proper recenfio was the. account taken by the Ceaibrs 
^very luftrum, when all the people, as well as the Equkcs, 

were 

{a) Pra:fat^ ad I. Vol. Thefaur. Ant Rom. {b) Dimyf. Halic. 
1ft. 6. (c)Plut.inCQn9iMn. 
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were to appear at the general furvey : So that it was only a 
more folemq and accurate fort of probation, with the additioi| 
of enrolling new naines^ cancelling ol4 ones, and otiier cir* 
cumftances of that naturie. 

BeGdes al) this, it was an ufvial cuftom Tor the Equites, when 
they hacf ferved out their legal time in th^ wars, to lead their 
horfe folefnnly into the fbruip, to the feat of the two Cen(brs, 
and there having giv(!n an account of t}ie commanders under 
whom they fiad ferved, as alfo of the time, places, and actions' 
relacip||r to their fervice, they were difcharged every man with 
honour or difg^ace, according as he deferred^ For this account 
we are beholden t6 Plutarch, who gives « particulac relatioii 
bow this ceremony was performed with univerfal applaufe by 
Pompey the Cl'eat. 

It might be brought as a very good argument of the obfcu*- 
rity and confulion of thefe matters, that, of two very learned 
men, one makes this Equt redditio the C^me as the Probath 
{a), the pther the fame as th^ ^an/veffh (£]. 

»i Nm nofirum tantai cwnpmtrt lites^* 

TitB. Emperors often took a review of the cayahry ; and 
Aoguftiu particiilarly reftored the old cuftom of the Tranfvec* 
do, which had before been diftpiitinuec} for foioe time. 

It it hard to conceive that all the ^oman horfe in the army 
Jhould confift of Knights ; and for that reafon Sigonius^ and 
many other learned men, make a diftindion in the cavalry, 
between thofe who ferved Equo publico, and thofe that ferved 
Equo privaSo ; the former they allow to have been of the or* 
der of Knights, the latter not. But Grasvim, and his noble 
coontiyman Schelius, have proved this opinidn to be a ground* 
lefs conjefture, Thej^ demonftrate, from the courfe of niftory, 
that from the beginning of the Roman State till the time of 
Marius^ no other horfe entered the legions but the true and 
INToper Knights, es^cept in the midft pf ppbhc conliiGefn, whea 
order and difcipline were neelefted. 

After that period, 'the miatary afikirs being new^modelled^ 
die Knights thought not fit to expofe themfelves abroad in 
die legions, as tney had formerly done, but generally kept 
at home to enjoy their eftates, and to have a hand in the 

^ g 2 tranfadioils 

■ % 

{a) Herman, Hugo de Militia Eqmfiriy lib. a. cap. 5, [b) Sigm. 
4nnq/t, adfjv^ lib. 9t C4p. 46. ♦ 
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traiifaffioBS of the city ; and their jflaices iii tSfe tttiaf v^ere 
tilled hy foreign hor» ; or i? thiy ever niatfc cainpii|;rii* Aerii: 
felves, they faehhfome poft of honbtir and command. Hcnc* 
under the Emperors a man ni^|lt be a ^ijght, ;^nd bare the 
honour of a fiiilic hrfi^ witlout jcver cngAjgiag in the puHic 
ciufe, or fo much as touching arms ; which connoeratibti mide 
fonie princes lay afide the cudoih of allowing the KtlSgbts a 
horfe, and leave them only their gold ring to diftinguilh riieir 
cft-der, as PUny {a) fenkr aflfirrfs to have i^ecn doRe in Ins 
tSttie. ^ 

(^) I-]];. 33. c^. 1. vid. Gr9vr. fntf. mi Vd. |. '^h. A|x«. 



CHAP, m, . 

ffXtf Military OATft, and the Levies tf ibp €pNF£- 

WflATlS, 

THE leinei being, finiihed, tliie Tribunet hf.ererj IcpoQ 
chofcr out one whom they thought the fitteft {lerlbp^ «nd 
SVC hidi a folemn oatli at l^rge^ the iUbftailce di nrhich was. 
It he ihotild oblige himfelf to obey the commakifkn in all 
tUogs to (he utmoft of his power^ be ready to attend whene- 
ver they ordered his appearance^ and never to Kave the army 
but by their confent. After he had ended, the whole l^ion, 
pafling ene by one, every man^ in fliort| fwore to the lame 
effedr, crying, as he went by. Idem in me. 
'. This, and fonae pther oaths, were fo eflential to the military 
ftate, that Joven^l ufe^ the wor^ Sacraptefita for MUkei, or 
MilUU. Sail :^vi, 35. 

P^^^j^nc alia, atquc alia emf^umenta miemu^ 
Sacramentarum.' ' 

As to the. ri^ifing the confederate troops, Polybiua ioforms 
ps, that at the fame time as the levies were made in Rome, 
the XJonfuIs gave notice to the cities of the allies in Italy, in- 
timating the number of forces they flioulfl have occaifion to 
borrow of them, together with the time and |rfuce, when 

and 



ati4 ^Uteei thejr ixmU hive then mafce tbeir renietraus. . 
The fuvi% atccnrdihgijr canVeiied tbtir men> and chboik^g out 
their defired number, gave them tn oath^ and affigped thexqi 
a commander ip chief, and a pay-mafter General. We may 
obierve, that in the time of Folybius ali Italy was indeed 
fttbjeA to the Romans ; yet no ftate or people in it had been 
reduced mto the ferin of a province ; retaining, for the gene^* 
ndity, Theipiohl {ppyenirors a^ fanrs, 9nd being termed Sftciip 
orxonfederates. 

But, aj^er all, the Italians were not only divided into fepa* 
rate provinces, hut afterwards honoured wich the Jus Chita" 
fts; the nanM oif SocU ceafed, all the natives of Italy being 
accoontlftl l^omans j *id therefore, inftead of the Social troops^ 
the Auxilia i^^ a^elrwdrds ptO(rui^d> tyhich ar^ Carefully to . 
be diftioguifhed from the former. They were fent by foreign 
dates axra Frince$, al: the defire bf the Rbman Sehate, b^ 
Generals, and were allowed a fet fxajr from the Republic ; 
where:!^ the Soicii rebeived rtp 'coniiderat)pA fop: their fervice, 
l^at a ckftrlbuAoa of corn. 
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Of the E vo e A T i; 

TF* H E moft eminent degree of foldiers Were the Evbeais, 
^ taken as ^ell out of allies as citizens, out of horfc as 
foot, hot by farce, but at the irequeft and intreaty of the Con* 
ful8, or other officers : For which purpofe letters were com<» 
monly difpatched to eVery particuhi* iiian whom they defign« 
td thus to invite blto then* fervice. Thefe were old experi- 
^ccd foldiers, and generally futh as had ferVed but their le« 
gal time, of had received particcddr marks bf favour ias a re^* 
^ard of their valour, on which accounts they were ftyled 
Smeriti^ and 3enefic$arii .• Scarce any war was undertaken, 
^ttt a great number of thofe were invited into the army, 
^refpre they had the honopr to be reckoned almoft equal - 
^ith the Cetituribhs* In the field they ufually guarded the 
<^hief ftiuidard, behigexctifed from all the military drtidgery, 
^ ftandit)g on the wtitcb, labouring in tiie wbrks, and other 
**^rvile ^mploymentv 

Tho 
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- The Enperor Galba gate the fame name Af EvoctOi to a 
feleft band of young gentlemen of the Eqoeftrian rank» whom 
he kept as a guard in hit palace {a). 

(a) Smton. in Gaflf. cap. 10* 
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Jiefiveral Kinds tf the Roman Foot^ and their Divjfi^n 
into Manipuli, CohortSyond Legions* 

THE whole Roman in&ntry was dirided into fowfortsi 
Felites, Ka/iati, Principes, and Triarii. 

The y elites were comnmnly (aae of the Tiros, or young 
foldiersy of mean condition, and li^tly armed. Thv ha4 
their name volando, or a veiocitate, from their fwiftnels and 
expedition* They feem' not to have been divided intp 4i9&i^ 
bodies or companiet^ ^t to haye hovered in I00& order be- 
fore the army. 

The Hafta$i were (b called, becanfe they nled in andent 
times to fight with (pears, which were afterwards ^id^ildei 
as incommodious ; t$ef(p were taken out tl^ nextjn ag^ to the 
Velitcs. 

* The Principes were generally men of middle age, and di 
greateid vigour ; it is probable that, before the inmtution of 
the Haftati^ they ufed to begin the $gbt, wheq<:e they borrow- 
ed their name. 

^ The Triarli were commonly veterans, ot hardy old fol* 
diers, of long experience, and approved valour. They had 
their name irom their poQtion, being marihalled in t^ third 
place, as the main ftrength and hopes of their party. They 
are fometimes called PiTarii^ from their weapon^ the /ti/^. 

Every one of thefe gr^ divifions, except the Velites, 
compofed thirty IV^anipuli, or (Companies $ every Manipulas 
made two Centuries, or Ordines. 

Three ^lanipuli, one of tht Haftati, another of the Prin« 
^ipes, and a third of the Triarii, compofed a Cohors. Among 
thefe, one was fflled with fome of the choiceft foldiers and 
oj^ccrs, obtaining the honourable title of Prima Cohors, We 

meet 
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meet too widi the PngfirU Coh$rs, inftituted by Scipio Na* 
mantiiis ; felcfied for the moft part out of the Evocaci or Re- 
fbrmades, and obligled only to attend on the Praetor or 6e* 
neral : And this gave originai to the Pngtorianl, the life-guard 
of the Emperors. 

Ten cohorts made up a legion ; the exaft number of fbot^ 
in fuch a battalion^ Romulus fixed at three thoufand ; though 
Plutarch afliires us, that, after the reception of the Sabines 
into Rome, he in^reafed it to fix thoufand. The cominon 
number afterwards, in the firft times of the free State, were 
four thou(and : In the war with Hannibal, it arofe to five 
thoufand. After this, it is probable they funk to about four 
thoofaad,. br four thoufand two, hundred again i which was 
the number in the time of Polyblus. 

In the age of Julius Casfar, we do not find any legions ex« 
ceedins the Polyoian number of men ; and he himfelfexprefsh. 
Vf fpem of two legions, that did not make above feven thou* 
fand between them («)• ^ 

The number of legions kept in pay together was different^ 
according to the various times and occafions. During the 
free State, four legions were commehly fitted up every year, 
aod divided between the Confuls : Yet, in ca&s of neceffity, 
we fottietimes meet with no lefs than fixteen or eighteen ia 
Livy. 

Auguftus maintauied a ftanding army of twenty.jthi^, or 
(as foniie will have it) of twenty.fivte legions ; but in afteir* 
times ^e feldom find fo many. 

' They borrowed their names from the order in which they 

were raifed, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia ; but becaufe it ufually 

happened, that there were feveral Prinue, SecuncU, Sec. in fe* 

vera! places, upon that account they took a fort of furname 

befides, either from the Emperors who firft confKtuted them, 

as Augufta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, An? 

toniana ; or from the provinces which had been conquered 

chiefly by their valour, as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ara* 

bica, &c. I er from the names of the particular deities for 

whom dicir commanders had an efpecial honour, as Minervia, 

and Apollinaris : Or from ^e region where they had their 

quarters ; as Cretenfis, Cyrenaica, Britannica, &c. Or fome* 

times upon account of the lefTer accidents ; as Mjutrix^ Mar* 

fia. Fulminafrix, Kapax, &c. 

CHAP. 

(«) C^mmentdr* IA. s* ' 
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fb$ DhyUn of the Cavai^ritj ^tf^f 4^{^ 

THE tibrfe pequiied. to eyerjr le^ioii was ifa^fte h^inii 
divided into ten turoias, or troops, thirty ta a ^roopi 
every curing making three decuriac, 4ir bodies of men. 

This amnber of three hundred they termed fufius tfuita* 
fus, and is underftood as often as we meet wdi legio cum fin 
£quit4hif or Legl$ cumjufio Mquitatu* And though we now 
and then find a dilFerent number, as two hundred, in a place or 
two of Livy and Caefar, yet we muft fuppo^e tltis alteration 
to hayse proceeded from fome extraordinary c^e^ and confe* 
qttently to be of no authority agaiaft .the common ciovcnt of 
hiftory. 

Thefereign troop$ under which wc may now toaapnle the 
Socii and auxiliaries were not divided, as riie citizens, into ie» 
gion$, boc firH into twpjgreat bodies, termed JU^ or Cmrmts^ 
oud 4holc ag»a inso companies, usually of the fasiie nature 
with ihofr ^f 4he Romani ; though, at to this, we have litde 
light in hiHory, as being a. matter of fmall importance. 

We saay further rettiark, That the forces which tdto Ro- 
mans borrowed qS the confederate flatus were edual to iihm 
own in foot, and donble in horfe ; though by dijpoti^g and 
dividing them with great policy and caution, they pr^ented 
Uny defign chat they might poflibly entertain againft the na- 
tural forces ; for about a third part of the fcn-etm horfe, and 
a fifth of the foot, was ieparated from the r^ft, under the 
siame of Extrawditwrii, and a more choice part of thofe with 
the yile of jibiiffi. 

lii the time of the Emperors, the auKiliary troops were 
oommonly honoured with the name and conftitution of Xiegions, 
ti^ough die more fiUKient appellation of Jls frequentfy oc- 

They were called AU from their pofltion in the army ; 
and therefore we muft expeA fpmetimes to find the fame name 
applied to ^e Roman foldiers, w4ren they happened to have 
the fame ftatioiis* 

CHAP. 
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5^^ Officers in the Ro M an Armj ; and^firji^ofibe Cen- 
turions and Tribunes ; with the Commanders of tbi 
Uorfe^ and ofibe Coitfedtrate forces. 

np H£ militaiy officeril may be divided, according to Ltp^ 
■*• fius, into proper and coniidbn ; the firft prefimng ovclr 
ifome particular part, as the Centurions and Trihdnes^ the o* 
ther ufing an eqaal authority over the whole force, as the 
Legati and the Gerieral. . 

We cannot have a toierixble dotion df the Centutions> without 
iremomberins what has been already delivered : That every 
one oi the tnirty manipiili in a legion was divided into two 
ordines^ dr ranks ; and, confe(}aencly the three bodies of the 
ffa/latl, Prihcipes^ and Triarii, into twenty orders a^piece, as 
into ten manipulii Now every idanipulus , was allowed two 
Cencuriods^ or Captains ; one to each t>rder or centary : And 
to determine the point of priority between them, they were 
created at two different elections* The thirty, who were 
made firti; always took the precedency of their fellows, and 
therefore commanded the right-Eund orders^ sp the others did 
the left; i . 

The Triarii, or Pilani, being efteemed the moft honourable,' 
had their Centurions eleSed firft ; next to them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Hajiati ; whence they were called Primus 
i: ftcundus PilUs, primus ^feeundiif Princeps, primus i; fecun^ 
dus Haftatus^ and fo on. 

Here it may be obfcrved. That priml Ordines is ufed fome-^ 
tim^s in hiftorians fbr the Centsripns of thofe orders ; and the 
fame Centurions are fometimes ftyled Principes Ordirtum, and 
Principes Ceniuriottum. 

We make take notice tod^ what a large field there lay fbr 
prcTmotion ; firft, through all the orders of the Haftati, then 
quite through the Principes ; and afterwards from the laft 4X* 
flcr of the Triarii to the Primipilus, the moft honourable of 
the Centurions, and who deferves to be particularly defcribed* 

This officer, befides his name of Primipilus ^ went under 
ihe fcveral titles of Dux Legionis, Pr^ft^us Legicni^, Primus 

U k Ceniu^ 
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Centurhftum, and Primus Centurk ; and was the Centurion of 
the right hand order of the firft oianipulus of the Triarians or 
Pilani, in every legion. He preTided over all the other Cen- 
turions; and, generally, gave the word of command in cxer- 
cifes and engagement*, by order of the Tribune*. Bcfidcs 
this, he bad the care of the eagle, or chief ftandard of the.lc- 

{(ion : Hence, JquiU praej/e is to bear the dignity of Primip- 
us ; and, hence, Aqfdia is taken by Plitly for the fakl office ; 
and Juvenal feems to intimate the fame : 

Ut hcupletum ylquU^nn ttbl Sexage/imtiS annus 
Adferat, Sat xiv. 197, 

Nor was this ftation only honourable^ but very profitable 
too ; for he had a fpecial ftipend allowed himy^'probably as 
much as a Knight^s efiate ; and, when he left that charge, was 
reputed eciual to the members of the £queftrian order, bear- 
ing the title of PrimtpUariut ; jn the fame manner as thofe 
v/bo had difcharged the greateft civil offices were ftiled ever 
after Confiihfes^ Ctnforiif Pr^torii, Qudftorilj and JEdiStiL 

The badge of the Centurion's office was the vitis, or rod, 
which they Dore in their hand, whence vitem pofcerc import! 
the fame as to fue for a Centurion's place. The Evocati too 
had the privilege of ufing the vitis, as being in all refpe&s 
rather foperior, to the Centurion^. 

As to the re^fon why this rod Ihould ^e made of a viae- 
branch, an old (choliaft upon Juvenal has a merry fancy, chat 
Bacchus made life of fuch a fcepter in his martial expedition, 
and recommended the ufe of it to pofterity. 

Belides the Centurions, every manipulos had two vextUarisj 
or enfigns ; and every Centurion chofe two Optiones, or Suo 
'Ceittur tones f to be his deputies or lieutenants*^ 

The Tribunes owe their name and original to Romulas's 
inftitution, when he chofe three officers in chief of that nature, 
out of the three tribes into which he divided his city. The 
number afterwards increafed to ilx in every legion. They 
were created, as at firft by the Kings, fo afterwards by the Con- 
fuls for feme time, til] abaut J. U. C. 393, when the people 
aJTumed this ri^ht to themfelves : And though in the war 
lirith Perfeus King of M;)cedon this privilege was regained by 
IheConfuIs (a), yet we find that, in the very lame war, it quickly 
,v . after 

(^) £4-0. 1. 4*'. 
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after returned to the people {a). It is probable, that foon af* 
tcr they divided this power between them ; one halif of the 
Tribunes being afligned by the Confqls, the other half elefted 
by the people. The former fort were termed Rufuli^ or Rutulr, 
becaufe one Rutilius Rufus preferred a law in their behalf. 
The others Cwtkiaii, becaufe they obtained their command by 
the public votes in the Comitia (6). They were fometimes 
taken OMtx>f the Equeftrian and Senatorian orders : And in the 
time of the Csefars, nioft, (if not all) of the Tribunes feem to 
have been either Senators or Knights. Upon which account^ 
they were divided into the Laticlavii and the Jugufiiclifuii s 
the li^us claims properly belonging to the former, and the 
auguftus clavus to the latter. 

The balinefs of the Tribunes was to decide all controverfies 
in the army ; to give the w^ord to |:he watch ; befides the care 
of the works and camp, and feveral other particulars, which 
will fall under our notice upon fome other occafion. 

They had the honour of wearing a gold ring, in the fame 
manner as theEquites ; and, becaule their ojBce was extremely 
defired, to encourage and promote as many as poffible, their 
commaad iafied bqt fix months, ^or the knowledge of both 
thefe cuftoms^ we are beholden to oo^ yerfe of Juvenal| Sat. 
tii. 89. 

Semejlri vatam digitus ctrcumligat aurq. 

Every turma, or troop of horfe, had three decurious, op 
capuias of ten ; but be that was firll ele&ed commanded the 
troop^ and the others were but his lieutenants ; though every 
one of the decurions had an optio, or depuqr under him. 

As to the confederate, or foreign force', we are not certain 
how the fmaller bodies of them were commanded ; but it feem^ 
mod probable, that the Romans generally marlhalled them ac- 
cording ta their own difcipline^ ;|nd affigned them officers of 
the faOf nature with tbofe of the legions. Put the two at^, 
or grAt diviiions of the allies, we are aflured, had each a pr^p* 
feft appointed them by the Roman Confol, whq. governed ii| 
the fame manner as the legionary Tribunes. 

H h « C H A Pt 

(a) Idv, lib. 43. ' {b) Afcm, Padian. in V^rrin^ 
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CHAP. vni. 

^Tbe Legati, and the Imperator^ cr General* 

THE defign of the Legati, at their firft inftitution^ was not 
fo much to comipand as to advife : The Senate feleftiDg 
fome of the oldeft and moft prudent members to aflift the Ge* 
neral in his councils. DionyHus calls tjbis ** the moft honotn'- 
^' able and facred office among the Romans, bearing not cniy 
'f the authority of a commander, but, withal, the fahdity and* 
'* veneration of a prieft (tf)/' And he and Polybius give 
them no other name than n^irCwrw, n^*CuT«i x«r^wAcC»Mi, rAfer/, 
ox^elders and counfellor^. . . " 

They were chofen commonly by the Confuls ; the authority 
of the Senate concurring with their nomination : Though this 
was fometimes flighted, or cpntradided, as iippears from Ci- 
cero, in his orations for Sextus, and againft Vatinius. 

They commanded in chief under the General^ and managed 
all affairs by his permiffion,* whence Csefar calls this power 
Opera fiduciarla (^). And when the Conful or Proconfd was 
abfent, they had the honour to ufe the fafces^ and were intrud- 
ed with the fame charge as the officer whom they reprefented. 

As tQ the number of ^he Legati we have np ceruinty ; but 
we may fuppofe this to have depend<sd upon the pleafure of 
the General, and upon the nature and cohfequence of the af- 
fair in which they were engaged ; Howeverj we have toler- 
able ground to aflign one to every legion. 

Under the Emperors there were two forts of Liegati, Con- 
fulares and Pr^torii, the firft of which commanded whole aiN 
mies, as the £mperors I^icutenant-Generals, and the other on- 
ly particular legions. 

The General excelled ^all other officers, not only bdtaufe he 
had the chief command of the whole army, horfe arid foot, 
legions, and auxiliaries ; but efpecially as be was allowed the 
aujfpiclaf or the honour of taking omens, by help of the di- 
vines, which made a very folemil ceremony in all martial ex* 
p^itions. Hence they were faid, gerere rem futs aujpiciis, and 

fuis 

(#) Dion)f. Halicarn, lib, ii, {b) Bellif Civile lib. 2. 
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fuis dim .•This wis nioft properly applied, when they did not 
a£t in perfon: As Suetonius, when he reckons up theconauefb 
of Augoffais^ exprefTes himfelf, Domuit autem fartim dudht^ 
partim aufpiciis/uh, &c. (a). 

Machiavel (b) highly extoUs the wifdom of the Romans in 
allowing their Generals unlimited commiflions, by which they 
were impowered to fight or not to fight ; to affault JTuch a 
town, or to inarch tBother. way, without controul ; the Senate* 
referving to chemfelves only the power of making peace, and 
decreeing war, unlefs. upon extraordinary occafions. This was 
ftveral umes the caufe, of remarkable vidories, that in all 
probability had been otherwife prevented. Thus when Fabius 
Mlximus had given the Tufcans a confiderable defeat at Su» 
trium, and entered on a refolution to pafs the Ciminifin foreft, 
a very dangerous and difficult adventure ; he never ftaid to . 
exped farther orders from Home, but immediately marched 
bii forces into the enemy's country, and^ at the other fide of 
the foreft, gave them a total overthrow. In the mean time^ 
the Senate, fearing he might veaWe on fuch a hazardous at- 
tempt, fent the Tribunes of the Commons, w|th other oflkera, 
toiiefire Fabius, chat he would not by any means thmk <£ 
fuch an enterprite ; but npc arriving till he had effeded his 
defign, inftead of hindering his reiblution, they returned home 
with the joyful news of his fuccefs (c). 

The fetting out of the General was attended with great 
pomp and fuperftition. The public prayers and facrifices for 
his fuccefs being finiflied, he, habited in a rich paludamentum, 
a robe of purph? or fcatlet, interwoven with gold, begiui his 
Diarch out of the city, accompanied with a vaft retinue of 
all fexes and ages ; efpecially, if the expedition were under* 
taken againft any potent or renowned adverfary ; all perfons 
being defirous to fee, and follow with their wilhes, him on 
^^'hom all their hope& and fortunes depended. 

If it would not be too minute, we might add a defcription 
of the General's led horfes, with their rich trappings of pur- 
ple and cloth of gold ; fuch as Dionyfius tells us they brought 
to honeft Quintius the DiSator, in lieu of tbofe he had lefc 
with his plough : Or, as that of Pompey the Great, whi^h 
Plutarch mentions to have been taken by the enemy in the 
war with Sertorius. 

The 

{a) Susfon, in Au^- cap. 21. {b) Machiavers Difcourfe on Uv* 

(f) Uv, lib. 9. ' " 
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The old Romans had one veiy fuperftitious fiuicy in refe- 
rence to the General, that if he wodM conient to be devoted 
or facrificed to Jnpiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal 
Gods, all the misfortunes which otherwife might have hap- 
pened to his party, woaid, by virtue of that pious a£fc, be tranf- 
ferred on their enemies, lliis opinion was confirmed by fe- 
deral fuccefsful inftances, and particularly in the moft renown- 
cd bfMf of the Decii ; of wliom, the father, fon, and grand* 
ion, all devoted them&lves for the fafety of their anmes; 
The firft being Conful with Manlins, in the war againft the 
Latins ; and perceiving the left wing, whkh he commanded, 
to give back, be called out to Valerius the high prieft, to per- 
form on him the ^ceremony of confecration (which we find de- 
icribed by Livy in his eighth book) and immediately fpurred 
his horfe into the thkkeft of the enemy's forces, where be was 
killed, and the IjLoman army gained the battle. His fon died 
in the fame manner in the Tufcao war, and his grandfon in 
the war with Pyrrhus ; in both which, the Romans were fuc- 
eefsfiil. Juvenal ha^ left them this deferved eooomiiin in hii 
oighth fctyr, 254. 

PIAti£ Deckrtm mdms^plAeiafiienint 
tfomhta / prq Mis Le^mAur hi tMmen, 6 /re 
Omnibus auxiiiiSf atque tumm puke LaUna 
SMdunt Diis /nf/ntis Terr^^e Parenti .• 
Pbarij rnim Decii ^am fuifenumtifr ab ilUu 

From a mean ftock the pious Decii came. 
Small their eftates, and vulgar was their name ^ 
Yet fttch their virtue, that their lofs akme 
For Rome and alM>ur legions could atone : 
Their country's doom they by their own retrieved, 
Themfelves more worth than all the hoft they fav'd. 

^MiiStepnev. 
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CHAP- IX. 
. Of the Roman Arm and Weapons. 

FOR the knowledge of ^tbis fubjed^ we need not take up 
with the common divifion into o&niive and defenUve^- 
but rather rank them both together^ as they belonged to die 
federal forts of foUiers sdready diftinguiihed. 

As to the Velites, their arms were the Spaniib fwords. 
wl^h the Romans tbooght of the beft {bape and temper, and 
iicteft for execution, being fomething like the Turkifh fcyme* 
tarsy but more iharp at the point. 

HtiJU^ or javelins, fcven in number to every man, very light 
and flender. 

Parma, a kind of round buckler, three feet in diameter, of 
wood covered with leather. 

Galea or CaleruSj a light cafque for their head, generally 
made of the fkin of fome wild beaft, to appear the more ter* 
hl)le.' Hence Virgil, JEn. vii. 688. 

* ■ > F ulvofque Jupi de pelle galeros. 

tad Propertius, iv. xU do. 

Et galea hirfttta compta lupinajuba. 

It feeras probable, thac after the time when the Socii were 
admitted into the Roman legions, the particular order of the 
Velites was difcontinued, and fome of the yomigeft foldiers 
were chofen out upon occaQon to ikirmifh before the main bo- 
dy. Hence we find, among the light forces in the times of 
the Emperors, the fagittarii and fiinditorei, the darters and 
flingers, who never conftituted any part of the proper Velites^ 
Andf fo, before the inftitation of the Velites, we meet with 
the R9r9rsi, whom Sallufl calls Ferentari:, who performed the 
fame duty with fcveral forts of weapons. 

Some attribute the like eniploymenc to the AcCeafi ; but 
thefe were rather fupcrnumerary recruiu, or^a kind of fer- 
jeants, iri the more ancient armies. 

The armies of the Hajlati, Prspicipes, and TriarU, were in 
a great meafure the fame ; and therefore Polybius has not di- 
vided them in his defcription, but fpeaksof them all together. 

Their 



Their fword was the fame as that of the Velites • rior need 
we obferve any thing more about it, only that the Roman ■' 
foldiers ufed commoniyr to wear it on tbeip right (ide, that it . 
tnight not hinder their flueld, tho' they are omn reprefented < 
otherwifc in ancient raonunients. 

Their other :frms, worth our notice^ were the ^cutum^ the i 
PUwUf the Galea, and the Lorica. . . 

The Scutum ^^as a buckler of i^ood, the parts being joined 
together with little plates of ifon, and the whole covered witii 
a ball's hide : An iron plate went about it withotit^ to keep 
off blows, and another within, td hinder it from taking any 
damage by lying On the ground ; III the middle Was an iron 
bofs, or umbo, jutting out, veiy ferviceable to glance off ftones 
and darts, and fometfmes to p|refs violentljr upoiK the enemy, 
and drive all before them. They are to be dmitigaiOicd from 
the Clypei, which wer^ lefs, and ^uite round, belonging more 
properly to other nations, though, for fome time, iiied by the 
xlomans. The icuta themfelves were of two kind$, the Ovata 
and the Imt/hicata; the former is a plain oval figure, the other 
oblong, and bending inward like a half cylinder. Polybius 
xnakes the Stuta four feet long, and Plutarch calls them ^^^f*':^ 
reaching down to the feet {a). And it is very probable, that 
they covered almolt the whole body, fmce in Livy we neec 
with foldiers who flood on the guard, fometimes fleeping with 
their head faid on their fhield, having fixed the other part of 
it on the earth {h). 

The P Hum was a miffivc weapon, jw^hich, in a charge, they 
darted at the enemy. 1 1 was commonly four-fquare, but fome- 
times round, compofed of a piece of wood about three cubic$ 
long» and a flip of iron of the fame length, hooked and jagged 
at the end. They took abundance of care in joining the tvo 
parts together, and did it fo artificially, that it would fooner 
break in the iron itfelf than in the joint. £very man had two 
of thefe pila, and this number the poet alludes to^ 

JBina manu Iflto crifpans haftilla ferro. Vir. ^n. u 317- 

Qmft duo fold manu gejlans acclwia monti 

Wxerat, intorquet jacula^ Statius, Thebaid. it. 

C. ^bTius 
{a) Plut, in JEmiUo, {b) Liv. lib. 44- 
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C. MariQs^ in the Cimbrian war, contrived thefi^^f'Ai after 
a new falhion : For before, where the wood-way joined to the 
iron, it was made faft with two iron pins ; now MariUs let 
one of them alone as it was, and polling out the other, put i> 
weak wooden peg in its place ; contriving it fo, tbaft, when it 
was ftruck in the enemy^s* fhield, it fhould not ftand outright 
as formerly ; -but the wooden peg breaking, the iron fhould 
bend, and fo the javelin flicking faft by. its crooked pointy 
Ihould weigh down the fhield {a). 

The galea was a head-ipiece, or morrion, coming down to 
the fhoulders, commonly of brafs ; though Plutarcn tells us^ 
that Camillus ordered thofe of his i^rmy to be iron, as the 
ftronger metal (^). The lower part of this they called buc* 
cula, as we have it in Juvenal : 

F ra^a de cajfide buccula pendens. Sat. 3C. 134. 

A chap*fairn beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. ■ > 

On the top was the crifia^ or cf eft^ in adorning' of whkh 
the foldicrs took great pride. In the time of Pdybius they 
wore plumes of feathers dyed of various colours, to render 
themfelves beatitiful to their friends, and terrible to their ene- 
mies, as the Turks do at jprefent. But in moft of the dd mo* 
numents we find the crefts reprefented otherwife, and not 
much difierent from thofe on the top of oifr ntodefn head- 
pieces. Virgil mentions the feathers on a particular occafion : 

CujUs oloririd furgunt de vertict fennd. -ffin. X. 187. 

And he defcribes Mezentius'fl^ creft as made of a horfe^s 
faain : 

Crtftaque hlrfuius equina, Rn. x. ^69. 

But whatever the common foldli^ra had for their creft, 
tnofe of the officers were more fplendid and carious, being 
ufually worked in gold or (liver, and reaching quite crofs the 
helmet for di(linAlon-fake. If we might fpeak of thofe of 
foreign commanders, the creft of King ryrrhus, as very ixngu* 
}ar, would deferve our remark^ which Plutarch defcribes as 
made of two goajs horns (r). 

I i The 

{a) Plutarch, in Mari9, (k) Id. in CamfkL ' {c) Jd, in Pyrr/10. 
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The hrica was a brigantinc, or coat of mail, generally made 
of leather, and worked over w\fh little hooks of iron, and 
fomecimes adorned with fmall fcales of thin gold^ as we find 
in Virgil : ^ 

Lor team concertam ham'ts^ • X^. \\u 467* 

And, 

Nee duplici /quanta hrica fiJelh 6r aur$» Mn. ix* 707. 

Sometimes the lonea were a fort of linen caflbcks^ fach as 
Suetonius attributes to Galba, and likd that of Alexander in 
Plutarch) or thofe of the Spanifh troops defcribcd by Pcrfyhius 
in his account of the battle of Cannx. 

The poorer foldiers, who were rated under a thoufaml 
drachms, inftead of this brigantine, wore a pe^orak, or breaft. 
plate of thin brafs, about twelve fingers fquare ; and this, with 
what has already been defcribed, rendered them complecely 
armed ; unlefs we add oerea, or greaves, which they wore m. 
their legs, which perhaps they borrowed (as many other cuT- 
toms) from the Grecians, fo well knows by the title of 



-EJxvif/KfXrc 'A;^«i»i'. 



In the elder times of riie Romans, their hbrfe ufed only a 
round ihield, with a helmet on their head, and a couple of 
javelins in their hands, great part ol their body being left 
without defence ; but as foon as they found the great iiicon* 
veniencies to which they were hereby cxpofed, they hegairto 
arm themfelves like the Grecian horfe, or much like their crwn 
foot, only their fliield was a little fhorter and fquarer, and 
their lance, or javelin thicker with fpikes at each end, that, if 
one mifcarried, the other might be i'erviceable. 
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C H A P. X. 

2%tf Order of the Roman Army drawn, up in Battalia* 

\17HEN the officers marfhalled the army in order to an en- 
. gagcment, the Haftati^ were placed in the front in thick 
and firm ranks; die Principes behind them, but not altogether 
fo dofe, and after thera the Triarii, in fo wide and loofe an. 
order, that, upon occafion, they could receive both the Prin* 
ttpes and the Hajtaii into their body in any diftrefs. The Ve^ 
iites, and in latter times the bowmen and {lingers, were not 
ilrawn up in this regular manner, but difpofed of cither before 
the front of the Hajrati, or fcattered up and down among the 
void fpaces of the fame Haf/ati, or fometimes placed in two 
bodies in the wings ; but wherever they were fixed, thefe 
hgbt foidiers began the combat, Ikirmifbing in flying parties 
^iA the firft troops of the enemy. If they prevailed, which 
very feldom happened, they profecute.d the vidory ; but up- 
on a repulle they fell back by the flanks of the army, or ral- 
lied again in the rear. When they were retired, the Hajiati 
advanced againft the enemy ; and in cafe they found them- 
ielves overpowered, retiring foftly toward the Principes^ fell 
into the intervals of their ranks, and, together with them, re- 
newed the fight. But if the Principes and the Hajtati thus 
joined were too weak to fuftam the fury of the battle, they 
all fell back into the wMer intervals of the Triarii ; and thei) 
all together being united into a firm mafs, they macie another 
effort, much more impetuous than any before : If this aflault 
proved ineiFectual, the d*ay was entirely loft as to the foot, 
there being no further referves. 

This way of marfhalling the foot was exaftly like the order 
of trees which gardeners call the quincunx, which is admirably 
compared to it in Virgil {a) : 

Ut fspe ingenti bello cum longa cohorfes 
BxpHcuit /egi9, 6 campoftetit agmen aperto, 

I i 2 Dirc^aque 

{a) Qeorz, ii,^279f 
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DtreUdfue aciefy ac late flu^at omnh 

JEre renidenti tellus, necdum harrida mifcent 

Pr£lia, fed dub'ius mediis Mars errat in armis .• 

Omnia funt paribus nwneris Omenfa vidrum. 

Ncn animwn modo uti f of cat frofpeShts iuanem ; 

Sed quia non alitcr vires dabit omnibus aquas 

"Terra, nequ^ in vacuum poterutU fe extendere rami, ' • 

As legions in the field their front difplay. 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day^ . " 
And move to meet their foe§ with fpber pace^ 
8trid to their figure, i:ho* in wid^r fpacej 

Before the battle joins, while from afar ' '^'^ 

The field yet glitters with the pomp of war ; \' 

And equal Mars;, like an impartial lord, ' ■•* 

leaves all to fortune, and the dint of fwordj; ' '.*^ 

So let thy vine^ in intervals be fet, * 

But not their rural difcipline forget ; . - * 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, s 
That their extremeft lines may fcarce embrace. 
Nor this alone tP indulge a vaft delight. 
And make a pleafing profpeft for the Brht : 

^ttt for the ground itfelf, this only w^ \ 

Can equal vigour to the plants conve^f i 
Which cro w&d^want the room their b^Anches to difpkf • J 

T Mr Oryhm. 



Aad as the reafon of that portion o& the trees is not tAf 
fpr beauty and figure, but that every p^ikular tree m^ hive 

£oom to fpread its roots and boughs, without enungling and 
iindering the reft, fo in this ranking of the men, the army 
was not only fet out to the beft advantage, and made the 
greateil fliow, but every particular foldier had free room to 
ufie his weapons, and to withdraw himfelf between the void 
iTpaces behind him, without pccafioning any confuQon or di- 
(iurbance. 

The ftratagem of rallyine thus three times has been reckon- 
ed almoft the whole art and fecret of the Roman difcxplioBe ^ 
and it was almoft impofTible it ibould prove unfuccefsful, if 
duly obfcrved : Fpr fortune, in every engagement, muft have 
failed them three feveral times before they could be routed ^ 
4nd tl^e c^emy muft have had the ftrengtjji and refolution to 

overcome 
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overcome them in three (evcral encounters, for the decifion of 
one battle \ whereas moft other nations^ and even the Gtaecians 
themfclves, ^w up their whole army,, as it were, in one fron^ 
truiliug themfelVes 4nd fortunes xo the {uccefs of a fin^lip 
charge. 

The Roman cavalry was po(fed at tlie two corners of the 
army, like the wings on a body, ^d fought fotnetimes on 
foot, fometimes on horfeback, as occafion required, in the 
fame manner as our dragoons : The confederate, or auxiliary 
forces, compofed the two points of the battle, and covered the 
whole body of the Romans, 

As to tbe iUtions of the commanders, the General com* 
monly took up his poft near the middle of the army, be* 
tween the Principes and the Triarfi, as the Btteii placfe to give 
orders equally to all the troops* Thus Virgil difpofes of 
Turnus : 

■■ p Medio Dux agmine Turnus 
Vertitur Jrma tenens'^^ ■■ > uEn. i3t. 28. 

The Legati ^d Tribtmes were ufqally pofted by him ; un- 
lefs the former were' ordered to connmnd the wings^ or the 
others fome particular part of the army. 

The Centurkfis flood every man at tbe head of his centiny 
to lead them up ; though fometimes, out of courage and ho* 
nour, they expofed themfetves in the van of the army : As 
Salluft reports of Cataline, that he pofted all his choice Centu* 
rions, with the Evoc0tti, and the flower of tlie common foldj* 
ers, in the front of the battle. But the Primipiii, or chief 
Centurions, had the honour to ftand, with the Tribunes, near 
the General's perfpn. 

The common foldiers were placed in feveral ranks, at the 
dtfcretion of the Centurions, according to their age, flrength; 
and experience, every man having three feet fquare allowed 
him to manage bis arms in; And it was moft religioufly ob* 
ferved in their difcipline, never to abandon their ranks^ or 
break their order upon ai\v account* 

But befides the commoii\iethpds of drawing up this army, 
which are fufficiently explained by every hiftorian of any note, 
there were feveral other very fingular methods of forming 
their battle into odd ihapes, according to the nature of the 
f uemy's body. 

Such 
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Such as the CuneUs; when an army was ranged in the figure 
of a wedge^ the moft proper to pierce and break the order of 
the enemy* This was ocherwife* called Capta porcinum, which^ 
in ibme meafure^ it refembled. 

The Globus ; when the foldiers caft themfelves into a firm^ 
round body, pradifed ufually in cafes of extremity. 

The F^rfex^ an army drawn up, as it were, into the form 
of a pair of (heers. It feems to have been invented on por- 
pofe to receive the Cuneusf in cafe the enemy fhould make de 
of that figure. For while he endeavoured to open, and, as it 
were, to cleave their fquadrons with his wed^e, by keeping 
their troops open like their fheers, and receiving him in the 
middle, they not only hindered the damage defigned to their 
own men, bat commonly cut the adverfe mxly in pieces. 

The Pyrgut, an oblong fquare figure, after the fafliion of a 
tower, with very few men in a file, and the files extended to 
a great length. This feems of very ancient origijial, as be- 
ing mentioned in Homer : 

Oi a ri <nff ApJ^v rfUt Kvrvc mgrvfavltf* Iliad, /k* 4$* 

Thtferra, or faw, when the firft companies in the front 
of the army, beginning the engagement, fometimes proceed- 
ed, and fometimes drew back ; fo that, 1^ the help of a lai^e 
fancy, one might find fome refemblaace between, them and the 
leeth of that inftrument. 
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CHAP. XL • 

The Enfigns and Colours ; the Mufic ; the Word in En^ 
gagements ; the Harangues of the General. 

nPHERE are feveral things flill behind^ relating to the 
**- army, very obfervable, before we come to tne camp 
and difcipliue ; fucb as the endgns^ the mufic, the word or 
%n in engagements, and the harangues of the General. 

As to the enfigns, they were either proper to the foot or 
to the horle. Enfigns belonging to the foot were either thc^ 
common one of the whole legion, or the particular ones ^f the 
feveral manipuli. 

The common enfign of the whole legion was an eagle of 
gold or filver, fixed on the top of a fpear, holding a thunder- 
Solt in her talons, as ready to deliver it. That this was not 
peculiar to the Romans, Is evident from the teftimbny of Xe- 
nopbon ; who informs us. That the royal enfign of Cyrus 
was a golden eagle, fpread over a fliield, -and fattened on a' 
fpear ; and that the fame wasftill ufed by the Perfian Kings (tf)« 

What the^enfigns of the manipuli formerly were, the very 
words point out to us ; for as Ovid expreiTes it, 

Pertica fufpenfos portabat longa Maniphs, 
Unde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 

Manlpuhis properly fignifies a whifp of hay, fuch as in ruder 
times the foldiers carried on a pole for an eniign. 

But this was in the ruftic age of Rome ; afterwards they 
made ufe of a fpear with a tranfverfe piece on the top, almoft 
nice a crofs ) and fometimes with a hand on the top, in allu* 
'ion to manipulus : fielow the tranfverfe part was fattened 
one little orbicular fliield, or more, iii which they fometimes 
placed the fmaller images of the Gods, and in latter times, of 
the Emperors. 

Auguftus 

(«) De in/ltt, Cyri. Ub. 7. 
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Auguftus ordered a globe fafteoed on the head of a fpear to 
ierve for this uk, in token of the conqueft of the whole 
world. 

The enfign of the horfe was not folid as the others, hot 2 
cloth, almoit like onr colours, fpread on a ftaff. On thefe 
were commonly the names of the Emperors, io golden or 
purple letters. 

The religious care the foldkrs took of the enfigns was 
extraordinary ; they wor flapped them, fworc by them, aad in- 
curred ceruin death if they loft them. Hence it was an ufuai 
ftratagem in a dubious engagement, for the commanders t» 
fnatch the enfigns out of the bearer's hands, and throw them 
amonc the troops of the enemy, knowing, that their men 
would venture the extremeft danger to recover them. 

As for the feveral kinds of ftandards and bantiers, intro- 
duced by the later Emperors, juft before Chriftianity, and af- 
terwards, they do not fall under the prefent enquiry, which is 
confined to the more Bpurifliing and vigorous ages ol the com- 
monwealth. 

.The Romans ufed only wind-mudc in their army 1 the in- 
ftmments, which ferved for that purpofe^ may be dUtin^jOiiM 1 
into the Turba, the C9mua, the Buccin/e, and the Lhm. 

The Tuba is fuppofed to have been exadly like our trumpet, 
innning on wider and wider in a direft line to the orifice. 

The Corrtua was bent almoft round ; they owe their name 
and original to the horns of beafls, put to the fame ufe in die 
ruder ages. 

The Buccind feem to have h^d the fame rife, and may derive 
their name from Bos and Cano. It is very hard to diftmouifh 
thefe from the Cornua, unlefs they were fomething lefs, and not 
quite fo crooked : Yet it is moit certain, that they were of ^ 
different fpecics ; bccauie we never read of the Cornua in ufe 
with the watch, or ccntineis, but only thefe Buccirut^ 

The LUut were a middle kind between the Cornua and the 
Turba, being almoft ftraight, only a little turning in at the top, 
like the Utuuf, or facred rod of the Augur, whence they bor- 
rowed their name. 

Thefe inftruments being all made of brafs, the players 
on them went under the name of JEneatores^ befides the par- 
ticidar terms of Tubicines, Cornscines, BuccifUftores^ &c. ; 
and there feems to have been a fet number affigned u> 
every manipulus and turma, befides feveral of a higher 
order, and common to the whole legion. In a battle, 

the 
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the ftutner took tbeir ftation by the eitfign^ or colours of their 
particolar company or troop ; the others ftood near tte chief 
eagle is a ring^ hard by the General tod prime officers ; and 
when the alarm was to be given, at the word of the General^ 
thefe latter began it, and were followed by the common found 
^ the reft, difperfed through die feveral parts of the army. 

Befides this ciafficumy or alarm, the foldiers gave a general 
ftoutat the firft encounter (ii), which in latter age^ they caU 
fed harritusy from a German original 

This ct^om feems to have rilen from an inftinft of nature^ 
and is attributed almoft to all nations that engaged in any mar^ 
tial aQioQ ; as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to the 
6«rmaas ; by Ltvy to the Gauls ; by f[^intus Curtius to tht 
Macedonians and Periians ; by Thucydides^ Plutarch^ and o* 
dier authors, to the Grecians. Polyaenus honours Pan witk 
die invention of the device, when he was Lieutenant- General 
Co Bacchus in tlie Indian expedition ; and if fo, we have a 
^ry good original for the terrores panici, or panic fears, which 
ought well be the confequence of fuch a difmal and furprifing 
clamour. The Romans made one addition to this cuftom, at 
die Ckmt time clafliing tbeir arms with grpat violence, to inu 
prove the ftrength and terror of the noife. This th^ called 
ctmcmffi^ armarum. 

Our famous Milton has given a noble deicription of it, as 
ufed by the rebel angels after their leader's fpeech for ^ re« 
newing of the war ; 

He fpake : And, to confirm his wordsj out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims ; the fudden blaze 
Far round iliuminM hell : Highly they rag'd 
Aflainft the Higheft, and fierce with grafped arms 
CUih'd on their founding fhields the din of war. 
Hurling defiance toward the gate of heav'n. 

Par. Uft. B. I, 

The figns of battle, befides the clafficumt were either a flag 
or fiandard, erefted for i;hat purpofe, which Plutarch, in two 
feveral places, calls a turtle rcbe; or more properly fome 

Kk word 

(a) Gill. N^a. Ame. lib. x. cap. it. 
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word or fentence communicated by the General to the chief 
officers, and by them to the whole army. This commonly 
conuined fome good omen ; as, Felicitas, Ubjertas^ FUhria, 
fortuna C^/aris, and the like ; or elfe the name of fomedeicyj^ 
as Julius Casfar ufed Feuus Genetrix, and Auguftus JpoUo* 
The old teffera, put to this ufe,' feems to have been a &rt of 
tally delivered to every foldier, to diftinguifli him from the e* 
nemy ; and, perhaps, on that they ufed to infcribe fome par- 
ticular word or fentence, which afterwards they made ofe of 
without the tally. 

One great encouragement, which the foMiers revived in 
their entrance on any adventure, was from the harangue of 
the General ; .who, upon the undertaking an enterprii,e, had 
a throne ereded with green turf, furrouiKled with thitfa/ccs^ 
cnfigns, and other military ornaments ; from whence he ad- 
dre&d himfelf to the army, put them in mtnd of tl^ noble 
atchievements of dieir anceftors, told them their own ftreogth, 
and explained to them the ordev and force ef the eneaiy ; 
railing their hopes with the glorious rewards of honour and 
vidory, and diffipatine their fears by all the arauments diat a 
oatural courage and eloquence could fuggeft : This was term-' 
ed aUocuth. Which cuftom, though now laid aflde as antiqua* 
ted and ufelefs, yet is highly commended in the ancient difidT 
pline, and, without doubt, has bef n often the caitfe of extra* 
ordinary fuccefles, and the means of ftifling fedition, hindering 
rafh adion, and preventing many udbrtuipaie dUbrders in the 
field. . • ' 
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^Ae Eorm and Divtfton of the Roman Can^ 

npHC Romans were more exad in nothing than in fcrming 
-'- their <;amp : And two very great commanders, Philip of 
Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon yiew of their admirable 
prdgr and contrivance herein, are reported to bave exprdile^ 
the greateft admiration imadnable of the Roman art, and to 
have thought them more tha^ Barbari<^n$^ ^ the Grecian^ 
termed alTpeople beiides tfaem&lves. 



Before we take a partkular profpeA of the camp^ we had 
jbeil diilingQUh between the Cafira Bfirua^ and Cafira Hyher'^ 
Ha .• The former were fometimes light and moveable^ fo thac 
they might be fet Up or taken down in a night, and then the/ 
called them fimply Caftra. At other ^imes, i^hen they defign* 
cd tfil continue long in their encampments^ they took more 
pains to fortify and regulate them for the convenience and 
defence of their men^ and then they termed them Cafird 
Stativa* ■ * 

As for the Hybema, or Winter-quarters, they were coro^ 
monly taken up in fome city or town^ or elfe fo built and 
coacrived as to make almoft a town of themfelves* And hence 
the Antiquarians obferve,. that the nlodern towns, whofe 
names end in c^er, were originally thefe CaJIra ffybcf'na of 
the Romans. 

The figure of the Roman camp was four-fquare, divided in- 
to two chief partitions, the upper and the lower. In the up- 
per partition were the (^vilion of the General, and the lodg* 
ments of the chief officers j In the lower were difpolect the 
tents of the common foldiers, horfe and foot. 

The GeneraPs apartment, whkh they called Pnetorium (be* 
caufe the ancient Latins ftiled all their commanders Pr^tores]^ 
feems to have been of a round figure : The chief parts of it 
were the tribunal, or General's pavilion ; the augurale, fet a* 
fide for prayers, facrifices, and other religious ufes ; the apart- 
ments of the young noblemen^ who canie under the care of 
the General, to inform themielves in the nature of the 
countries, and to gain fome experience in military affairs : 
Thefe gentlemen had the honourable title of ImperatwisCw^ 
iuhtrtmes. 

On the right fide of the Prxtorinm fiood the Qusjlorium ; 
affigned to the Qfiaeftor, ot Treafiwer of the army, and hard 
by the forum ; lerving not only for the fale of cenptmodicies^ 
but alfo for the meeting of councils, and giving aiidience tor 
ambafladors : This is fometimes called Quintana. 

On the other fide of the Practorium w.ere lodged the Ltga{ig 
or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Prsttorium the Tri- 
bunes took up their quarters^ by fix and fix, oppiofite to their 
proper legions, to the tnd they might the better govern and 
mfped them. 

The Prsfe^i of the foreini troops were lodged at the fidei 
af the Tribunes, over^againft their rcfpeSive mngs : Behijud 

JCk a ^^ 
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fhefe wen tint lodgments of die BxmcuH, and ^en tliaft of Ae 
Bxtraordmarli and Abk£H Spikes, which concluded the higher 
part of the camp. ' 

Between the two partitions was included a fpot of groond, 
about an hundred feet in length, which they called Princ^iaf 
where the altars and ftatues of the gods^ and (p^baps) tho 
chief enfigns were fixed altogether. 

The middle of the lower partition, as the moft heoowable 
place, was affigned to the Roman horfe ; and next to them were 
quartered the Triarii, then the Principes / cloft bjr them the 
Waftati, afterwards the foreign horie ; and, in the lafi places 
the foreign foot* 

But the form and dimenfions of the camp cannot be lb well 
defcribcd any other way as in a ubie, where they are expofed 
to view. However, we may remark two great pieces of poliqr 
m the way of difpoQng the confederates ; for, in the firft 
pkce, they divided the whole body of foreigners^ placing pari 
in the higheft partition of the camp, and pare in the lawer ; 
and then the matter was ordered fo that they fliould beipread 
in thin ranks round the troops of the Sute f fo that the lattcff 
pcrfTefiing the middle fpace, remained firm and folkl, whik the 
others were mailers of very little firemth, being feparited at 
lb vaft a diftaace from one another, and lying jm on the ikirU 
erf" the army. 

The Romans fortified their camp with a ditch and psrspet, 
which they xsrmedfqffa and Valium.' In the laft, fomedlAiH' 
guifl] two parts, the agger and the/tules. The agger was no 
more than the earth cait up from the vallum ; and tbcfid^ 
were a fort of wooden (bkes to lecure and ifarengthen it. 



CHAR xirh 

Of the Duties^ Warks^ and Exercifes sftbe Soldiers. 

THE duties and works of the foldiers confifted chiefly ifl 
their watdies and guards, and their diligence in cafting 
np'intrenchments and ramparts^ and fnch other laboriotts fer- 

vices, ^ 

, ' The 
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The watches and guards were divided inC6 tde ExcubU, 
and the Figilts .« The firft kept by day, and the other by 
night. 

As to the Mxcubut, they were kept either in the camp or at 
the gates and intrenchments. For the former, there was al- 
lowed a wbde niantpulus to attend befcH'e the Praetoriuoi; and 
four foldiers to the tent of every Tribune. 

The Triariif as the moft honourable order, were excufed 
from the ordinary watches, yet being placed exadly oppofite to 
the Eqtntesy they were obliged to have an eye over their horfes^ 

The Exc^bU, at the gates of the camp, and at the intrench- 
ments, they properly called Stathncs. There feems to have 
been affigned one company of foot, and one troop of horfe to 
each of the four gates every day ; and it was a moft unpardon- 
able crime to defert their poft, or abandon their corps of guards. 
The excellency of the Roman difcipline, in this particular, 
has appeared on many occafions to their great honour, and to 
the hcbefic of their affairs. To give one iniiance : At the 
&ge of Agricentum in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, when the 
Roman guar£ had dtfperfed themfelves abroad a^little farther 
than chey ought into the fields for forage ; and the Carthagi* 
nians, laying nold on the opportunity, made a vigorous^ fally 
from the town, and in all probability would have forced the 
camp ; the foldiers, who had carelefsly negleded their duty, 
being fenfible of the extreme penalty they had incurred, re- 
folved to repair the fault by fome remarkable behaviour $ and 
accordingly rallying together, tbff not only fuftained the fhock 
of the enemy, to whom they were far inferior in number, but 
in the end made fo great a flaughter among them, as compeU 
led them to retreat to their works, when they had well nigh 
forced the Roman lines (<ii). 

The night-guards, affigned to the General and Tribunes, 
were of the fame nature as thofe in the day. But the proper 
vigiles were four in every manipu^us, keeping guard three 
hours, and then relieved by fours | fo that there were four 
fetsin a night, according to the fotu* watches, which took their 
name from this cuftom. 

The way of fetting this nightly guard was by a tally or 
teffera, with a particmar infcription given from one Centurion 
to another, quite throuah the army, till it xrame again to the 
Tribune who at firft delivered it. Upon the receipt of this, 

the 
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the guard was immediately fee. The perfim dejmted to carry 
the tejfbra from the Tribunes to the Centurions was called 
Tcjpsnxrius. 

But becaufe this was not a fufficient trgulafion of die boTi- 
nefsy they had the circuih vigiittm, or a ▼ifiting the watch^ 
performed commonly about four times in the nighty by fome 
of the horfe. Upon extraordinary occafions, the Tribunes 
and Lieutenant-Generals^ and (bmetimes the General himfelf, 
made thefe circuits in perfon^ and took a ftrifi view of the 
watch in every part of the camp, 

Livy (a), when he takes an occafion to compare the Mace* 
donians with the Roman foldiers, gives the latter particularly 
the preference, for their unwearied labour and patience in car* 
rying on their works. But that this was no mean encomiuffli 
appears from the charader Polybius (b) has beftowed on the 
Macedonians, tliat fcarce any people endured hardfliipsbettcr/ 
or were more patient of labour; whether in their fortifications 
or encampments^ or in any other painful and hardy empley- 
nient incident to the life of a foldier. There is no way of 
fhowing the excellency of the Romans in this affair, but by 
giving fome remarkable inftances of the military works ; and 
we may be fatisfied with an account of fome of tbem, wbidt 
occur under the conduA of Julius Cxfar. 

Whf n he befieg;ed a town of the Acuatid m Gallia, be be- 
oirt it with a rampart of twelve feet high, and as many broad; 
urengthening it with a vail: number of wooden forts ; the 
whole compos included fifteen miles : And all this he finilhed 
with fuch wonderful expedition, that the enemy were obliged 
to confefs, they thought the Romans were affifted in thefe at* 
tempts by fome fupernatural or divine power (c}. 

At another time, in an expedition againft the Helvetii in th0 
fame country, with the affiftance only of one legion, and fome 
provincial foldiers, he raifed a wall nineteen miles long, and 
fixteen feet high, with a ditch proportionable to defend it (d). 
' More remarkable than either of thefe were his fortifications 
before Alefia, or Alexia in Burgundy, defcribed by himfelf at 
krge in his feventh bo#k ; by which he protedled bis arroy a- 

fainft fourfcore thoufand men that were in the town ; and two 
uiidred and forty thoufand foot, and eight thoufand horfe 
that were arrived to the affillance of ^he enemy (e)« 

/ But 

(m) Ub. q, (b) Lib. Q. (e) Cafar de BeU. CML Uk 2. cap. ^ 
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But his.iQoft wonderful perforaiance^ of thb nature, were 
the works with which he ihuc up Pompey aod hi^ ahny in 
P/rrachium, reaching from fea to fea ; which are thus elegaQt*^ 
ly defcribed by Lucan, lib* vi. 

FrmtgmUwr nwiUs^ planumque per ardua Cafap 
Dwcit opus i pandit fojfasi turritaquefumms 
Difpwit Cafteilajugisf magn$qae receffu 
AmpUKUt fines ffaiiujf nem9r§faque ufqua^ 
jRtfihast vaftaqmfcras sndagine ciaudii ; 
J^on df/unt campi^ non defunt pahula maguey 
^apra^ue C^efauo ci^atrndatus aggere mutate &c. 

Vaft cliSsy beat down^ no more overlook the main. 
And levelled mountains form a wond'rous plain ; 
Unbounded trenches with high forts fecure * 
The ftately works, and fcorn a rival power. 
Woods, forefts, parks, in endlefs circuits join^d^ 
With ftrange indofures cheat the favage kind. 
Still Pompey's foragers fecure may range ; 
$tiU be his camp, without confinement, change, dv. 

The exercifes of their body were walking, running, vauU* 
ing, leaping, and fwibiming. The firft was very ferviceable 
apon account of tedious marches, which were fometimesof 
Bf ceffity to be undertaken ; the next to make them give ^ 
more violent charge to the enemy ; and the two laft for climb* 
log the ramparts, and pacing the ditches. The vaulting be.- 
longed properly to the c4valry, and is ftill owned as ufe^l as 
ever. 

The exercifes of their arms Lipfius divider into palaria and 
. armatura. 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were performed in this 
manner : They fet up a great poft about fix feet high, fuitable 
t0 the ftature of a man ; and this the (bldiers were wont to 
ailail with all inftruments of war, as if ic were indeed a real 
enemy ; learning upon this, by the affiftance of the campif 
io^res, how to place their blows aright. Juvenal brings in 
fhe very women affcAing this exercife : ' 



'Vel quls non vidit vulnera Pali 



gyfjR cavat ajffiduis fudibus,fcutoquc laceffit? Sat, yi. 246. 
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Who has not feen them when without a bluft^ 1 

Aeaioft tht poft their wicker- Oiields they crufliy > 

Fburifh the fword, and at the plaftron pu(h ? J 

[Mr]>&T0EK. 

Armahtrm confifled chiefly in the exerdfes performed with 
all manner of miffive weapons ; as throwin|; of the fpear or 
javelin, fliooting of arrows^ and the like \ m which the iym- 
nfstf or new lifted men^ were trained with great care, and with 
the fevereft difcipline : Juvenal may, penups, allude tp this 
cuftom in his fifth Satyr, 153. 

Tu fctAie fruerb nta&f qwd in agger c r^ 
Qgii iegftur forma & galea^ metuenfque fiageM 
DifcH ai UrfuU jacutttm toquere Ci^ella. 

To you foch fcabbM harih fruit is given, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifing gnaw. 
Who trembling leara to throw Ae fatal dart, 
And under roos of rough Centurions fmart* 

Mr DRrftm. 



Nor did the common foldiers only pradife theie fieats^J^ 
the commanders themfelves often fet them an example of is- 
duftry, and were veiy eminent for their dexterity in pcsrfbrm> 
ances of tbi« nature* Thus the famous ScifHO is defcribed by 
lulicus : 

I/fe inter medin vmiuTif (ngmiia Umdis 
Signa Matt vikrare /udemp tranfmitteri faltn 
Murales f§JaSf mndrfum frangtre tuind9 
Ifidutm ti^raca vadumt/peHacula tamts 
Ante mciet virtntis erant if^fe alite flamta 
JIU perjoffum^ ^ campi per apertfi v$iantem 
ipfe pedes ptdtvertit equum ;fape arduns idem 
taftremm fpateum ir faxe tranjmfit if bafta* LiK vSi. 

Among the ytfk the noble Chief came forth. 
And AowM glad omens of his future worth ; 
High o^er his head, admir'd by all the brave. 
He brandiih'd in the air his threatening ftave i 
Ot leap'd the ditch, or fwam the fpacious moat. 
Heavy with arms, and his embroidered coat. 
Now fiery fieeds, though fpunr^d with fury oo> 
Qn foot be ch^Ueog'd, and on foot out-run. 

While 




C^ro^a Vatiaru 
Ca/trenhs 



Corona CVayalts 
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While crofs the plain he fliapM his airy courfe, 
Flew to the goal, iand IhainM the generous horfe. 
Now pondVous ftones, well pois'd, with both his hands^ 
Above the ,wond*ring crowd unmov'd he fends ; 
Npw crofs the camp aims his long aihen fpear, 
Which o^er ten thoufand heads flies Hnging thro' the air. 

Thus have we taken a (hort view of the chief duties, works, 
and excrcifes of the foldiers ; but we muft not forget their 
conftant labour and trouble of carrying their baggage on their 
fhouldcrs in a march ; this was commonly fo heavy a bur* 
tlen, and fo extremely tirefome, that Virgil calls it inju/]us 
jafcis, Geor. iii. 346. 

N on fetus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injufto fub fajce viam dum carpit, 6 hqfii 
Ante exfpe^atum pofitisftat in ordine cajiris. 

Thus under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 
Bending with unjuft loads they chearly go, 
And pitch ;heir fudden camp before the foe. 

Mr Dryden. 



C H A R XIV, 

Of the Soldiers Pay. 

T^HE Roman pay confifted of three parts, money, corn, and 
"*■ cloathes. 

As to the money, it is very certain, that for above three 
hundred years together the army ferved gratis, and at their 
own charge ; and when afterwards a certain pay came to be 
fftabliihed, it was no more than two oboli a-day to the com- 
mon foot, to the horfe a drachma a-piece. It is probable, 
that the Tribunes received what was counted very confiderable 
(though Polybius is filent in this matter) iince, in fcveral au- 
thors, we find a large falary exprefled by a metaphor takeu 
from a Tribune^s ftipend : Thus Juvenal particularly ; 

Alter enim, quantttm in legione Tribuni 

Jccipiunt, donat Calvina vel Catiena. Sat, iii. 132, 

L 1 tov 
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For t' other wealthy rogue can throw away. 
Upon a finglc girl, a X^ibune's pay. 

Yet Lipfius has conjcftured, from very good authority, that 
it could not be more than four times the" ordinary ftipcnd, or 
a draclmia, and two oboli. 

And thefe were all fuch mean coufiders^tions, that Livy bad 
very good reafon for his remark : Nulla unquam refpublica 
fuit, in quam tarn fere avarstia luxuriaque hnmigraverint^ nee 
ubi t ant us qc tarn dlu pauper tati ac parcimonia hon^s fuit [a], 
*' Never was there any fbte or kingdom in which avarice and 
*' luxury fo late gained a head, or where honeft poverty aud 
'* frugality continued longer in eftcem and veneration." 

Julius Cacfar was the firft that made any condderable alter- 
ation in this affair, who, Suetonius a£rm)», doubled the legion- 
ary pay for ever. 

Augudus fettled a new ftipend raifed to ten affes a-day ; 
and the following Emperors made fuch large additions, that, 
in the time of Domitian, the ordinary ftipcnd was twenty -five 
fiffhs per diem. 

The officers whom they received the money from were the 
Qua/lores, or rather the Tribuni JErarii^ who were a diftinct 
fociety from the former, and who, (as Voffus (b) has fettled 
the point) were commiffioned to take up money or the Quaeftors 
to pay oif the army* But it is probable, that, being many in 
number, as they are conilantly reprefented in hiftory, they 
had fome other bufmefs befides this given in charge. Calvin 
the Civilian fay$, That they had the fupervifal of all the mo- 
ney coined in the city, as the Qusftor took care of the uxes 
coming in from the provinces (c). 

Befides the pay received in money, we read of com and 
cloathes as often given to the foldiers : But Polybius aflures us, 
that the Quaeftor always fubtradled fome part of their pay on 
that account : And Plutarch, among the popular laws of C. 
Gracchus, makes him the. author of onet ordaining, That the 
foldiers ihould be clothed at the expence of the State, without 
the leaft diininution of their ftipend. The wheat allowed to 
the foot was every man four modii a-month ; to the horfe two 
modii^ and feven pf barley. 

It was common for the foldiers, efpecially in the time of 
the ftrid difcipline, to prepare the corn themfelves for their 

own 

{a) Lfv. lib. I. {b) In Etym Lot. in V»c. Tn'b* (c) Cal-r. 

Jut in Voc. Trib. JErarii. 
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own ufe ; and therefore fome carried hand-naillis about with 
them, to grind it with ; others pounded it with ftones ; and 
this, haftily baked upon the coals, very often furnilhed thenl 
with a meal, which they made upon tables of turf, with no 
other drink than bare water, or whant;tney called pofca^ water 
Iharpened with a mixture of vinegar. ' 



CHAP. XV. 

Of the Military Punishments. 

'T'HE puniflimcnts ufed in the camp, were fuch as reached 
■'■ either the ofFenders bodies, credit, or goods. The cor- 
poral puniihments were ufually beating with the vites or rods^ 
or baftinading with thefuJieM : The lalt, tho* already reckoned 
up among the civil punifhments which did not touch the life 
of the malefaAors ; yet in the camp it was for the moft part 
capital, and wis performed after this ipanner ; The convided 
perfon being brought before the Tribune, was by him gently 
itruck over the fhoulders with a ftaiF : After this, the criminal 
had liberty to run, but, at the fame time, the reft of the fol* 
diers had liberty to kill him if they could : So that being pro- 
lecuted with'fwords, darts, ftones, and all manner of weapons 
on every hand, he was prefently difpatched. This penalty 
was incurred by ftealing any thing out of the camp ; by giving 
falfe evidence; by abandoning their pod in battle ; by pretend- 
ing falfely to have done fome great exploit, out of hopes of a 
reward 5 or by fighting without the General's order ; by lofing 
their weapons ; or aggravating a mifdemeanour lefs than ei- 
ther of thefe, by repeating it three times. 

If a great number had qifended, as runi>ing from their co- 
lours, nmtinying, or other general crimes, the common way 
of proceeding to juftice was by decimation, or putting all the 
criminals names together in a Ihield or veflel, and drawing 
them out by lot ; every tenth man being to die without re- 
prieve, commonly in the manner juft now defcribed ; fo that 
by this means, though all Were not alike fendble of the punifli- 
ment, yet all were frighted into obedience. In later authors 
wc meet fometimes with vicejimatio, and centejimatio, which 
Words Aifficiently explain themfelves. 

L 1 2 . The 
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The puniihments which reached no farther than their credir, 
by cxpoiing them to public fhame, were fuch as thefe ; dc 
prading ihem from a higher (laiion to a lower ; giving thera a 
fet quantity of barley inftead of wheat ; ungirding them, and 
taking away their belt ; making them ftand all fupper-timc, 
while the reft fat down, and fuch other little marks of difgracc. 

Befides thefe, A. Gellius has recorded a very fingular puniili- 
ment, by letting the delinquent blood. His judgment coucern- 
ing the original of this cuUom is to this purpofe : He fancies 
that, in elder times, this ufed to be prefcribed to the drowfy 
and fluggifh foldiers rather as a medicinal remedy thanapo* 
nifhment; and that in after- ages it might haye been applied 
in moft other faults, upon this conHderation, That all thufe 
who did not obferve the rules of their difcipline were to be 
looked u^n as (lupid or mad. Aud for perfons in thofe con- 
ditions, blood-letting is commonly fuccefsful (a) ; but becaofe 
this reafon is hardly fatisfa6tory, the great critic Muretushaj 
obliged us with another, believing the defign of this culom 
to have been. That thofe mean-fpirited wretches might lofe 
that blood with fliame and difgrace which they dared not fpend 
nobly and honourably in the fervice of their cduntry (*). 

As for the puniihments relating to their coods and moneys 
the Tribunes might for feveral faults impoi^ a fine on the de- 
linquents, and force them to give a pledge, in cafe they could 
not pay. Sometimes too they flopped the ftipend; whence they 
were called by way of reproach, iEr<? diruti. 

(a) A. GelL 1. lo. c. 8. {b) MureU Varior. Led. 1. 13. c. 20. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Of the Military Rewards. 

TJ UT the encouragements of valour and induftry were much 
^^ more confiderable than the proceedings againft the con- 
trary vices. The moft confiderable (not to fpeak of the pro- 
motion from one ftation to the other, nor of the occalionaj 
donatives in money, diftinguilhed by this name from the largcl- 
fes beftowed on the common people, and termed cortgiartdj 
were firft the dona imperatoHa, fuch as 

The hajla pura, a fine fpear of wood without any iron on 
it : fuch an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the fixth of th« 
-flEncids 1 760. 
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Ille {vides ?) pur a juvenis qui nititur haflM. 

This prefent y^as ufually beilowed on him ^^o in fooie lit- > 
tie flcirmifli had killed an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. 
They were reckoned very honourable gifts, and the god* arc 
commonly reprefented with fuch fpears on the old coins. Mr 
Walker derires hence the cuftom of our great officers carrying 
white rods or ftaves, as endgns of their places. 

The armilU, a fort of bracelets, given upon account of ibme 
eminent fervice, only to fuch as were born Romans. 

The torques, golden and filver collars, wreathed with curi- 
ous art and beauty. Pliny attributes the goldeki collars to the 
auxiliaries, and the filver to the Roman loldiers ; but this k 
fuppofed to be a miftake. 

The phalera, commonly thought to be a fuit of rich trap* 
pings for a horfe ; but becaufe we find them beftowed on the 
foot as well as the cavalry, we may rather fuppofe tbem'co 
have been golden chains of a like nature with the torques, oo* 
ly that they feem to have hung down to the breaft, whereas 
the other went only round the neck. The hopes of thefe two 
lafl: are particularly urged, among the advantages of a military 
life, by Juvenal, Sat. xvi, 60. 

Ut Uti phaleris omnes, 6 torquibus omnes^ 

The vexilta, a fort of banners of diiFerent colours, worked 
in filk, or other curious materials, fuch as Auguftus beftowed 
on Agrippa, after he had won the fea-iighc at Adium, 

Next to thefe were the fcveral coronets, received on vari- 
ous occafions. As, 

Corona civica, given to any foldier that had faved the life of 
a Roman citizen in an engagement. This was reckoned more 
honourable than any other crown, tho' comp'ofed of no better 
materials than oaken boughs. Virgil calls it civilis querciis, 
■Sin. vi. jy2. 

Atque umhrata gerunt chili tempora quercu. 

Plutarch has guefled very happily at the reafon why the 
branches of this tree ihould be made ufe of before all others : 
For the oaken wreath, fays he, being otherwife facred to Ju- 
piter, the great guardian of their city, they might therefore 
think it the moft proper ornament for him who had preferved 
a citizen. Befides, the oak may very well claim the preference 
in this cafe ; becaufe in the primitive times that tree alone was 
thought almoft fuificient for the preferving of man's life : Its 
acorns were the principal diet of the old mortals, and the ho- 
ney. 
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Aey, which was ccuninonly found rfaere^ prefented them with 
a very pleafant liquor {a). 

It was a particular honour conferred on the perfons who 
had merited this crown, that, when they came to any of the 
pubiic fhows, the whole company, as well Senate as pcqjlf, 
fhould fignify their rcfpedt, by riling up when they faw them 
enter; and that they ffliould take their feat on thefe"occafion$ 
amoag the Senators; being. alfo excufcd from all troublcfomc 
duties and fervices in their own perfons, and procuring the fame 
immunity for their father and grandfather by his tide {b). 

Corona muralis, given to him who firll fcaled the walls of a 
city in a general auault; and therefore in the fhape of it there 
was fome allufion made to the figure of a wall. 

Corona ca/irenjis, or vallaris, the reward of him who had 
firft forced the enemy's entrenchments. 

Corona navalh, beftowed on fuch as had Ggnalized their va* 
lour in an engagement at lea ; being fet round with figures 
like the beaks ot Ihips. 



■■ Cui belli infigne fuperbum 

Tempora navali fulgent rojirata corona. Vir. ^n. viii. 684. 

Lipdus fancies the corona navalis and the rofirata to. have 
been diftind fpedes, though they are generally believed to be 
the fame kind of crown. 

Corona objidionalis .• This .was not^ like the reft, given by the 
General to the ibldiers, but prefented by the common confenc 
of the foldiers to tlys General, when he had delivered the Ro* 
mans or their allies from a liege. It was compofed of the 
grafs growing in the betieged place. 

Corona triumphalis^ made with wreaths of laurel, and pro- 
per only to fuch Generals as had the honour of a triumph. 
• J reum - '" after-ages this was changed for gold *, ao^ 
ronarium ^^' "^^^ reilraincd only to thole that adually tri- 
umphed, but prefented on feveral other ac- 
counts^ as commonly by the foreign ftates and provinces to 
their patrons and benefaftors. Several of the other crowns 
too are thought to have been of gold ; as the cufirenfis^ the 
muraly and. the navaU 

Beiides thefe, we meet with the corona aurea^ often beftow- 
cd on foldiers without any other additional term. 

^ And 

{a) Plutar$h. in C^ri^lan. (b) Plfn. lib, 16. cap. 4» 
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And Dion Caflius mentions a particular fort of coronet made 
of olive boughs, and beftowed, like the reft, in coafideration 
of fome fignal aA of valour. 

Lipfius believes tfaefe to have fucceeded in the room of the 
golden crowns,. after they were laid afide. 

The moft remarkable perfon upon record in biftory for ob« 
taining a great number of thefe rewards was one C. Sicciua 
(or Sicinus) Dentatus ; who had received, in the time of his 
military fervice, eight crowns of gold, fourteen civic crowns, 
three mural, eighty-three goXdtn torques^ (ixty golden annilU^ 
eighteen hajt£ pur£, and feventy*five phalcra (^a). 

But far greater honours were conferred on the vidorious 
Generals, fome of which were ufually decreed them in their 
abfence, others at their arrival in the city. 

Of the former kind were the falutatio imperatoris, and the 
fupplication ; of the latter, the ovation and the triumph, 

Th,e firft of thefe was no more than the fainting the Com* 
mander in Chief with the title of Imperator, upon account of 
any remarkable fuccefs ; which title was decreed him by the 
Senate at Rome, after it had been given him by joint accla« 
mations of the foldiers in the camp. 

The fupplicatio was a folemn proceffion to the temple of the 
gods, to return thanks for any viftory. 

After obtaining any fuch remarkable advantage, the General 
commonly gave the Senate an account of the exploit by letters 
wreathed about with laurel % in which, after m f* j^ff. 
the account of his fuccefs, he defired the fa- ^^* ' 

vour of ^fupplication'^ or public tharikfgivii%. ^^^ ^' 

This being granted for a fet number of days, the Senate 
went in a folemn manner to. the chief temples, and affifted ae 
the facrifices proper to the occafion ; holding a feaft in the 
temples to the honour of the refpe&ive deities. Hence Ser* 
vius explains that of Virgil, 

Shnul Div^m Templis indicit Honorem ; JEn. i. 636. 

as alluding to a folemn fupplication. 

lu the mean time the whole body of the commonalty kept 
holy-day, and frequented the religious aiTemblies ; giving 
thanks for the late fuccefs, and imploring a long continuapce 
of the divine favour and ailiftance. 

Odavjus 

(a) A, Gell» lib. a. cap. 11. Valer. Max. &c. 
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OSaviiis Casfar, together with the Confuls, Hirtins and 
Panfa, upon their raifing the fiegc of Mutina, w^re honoured 
with a fupplication fifty days long. 

At laft this cereinony became ridiculous ; as appears from 
the fuppHcathns decreed Nero for the murder of his mother, 
and for the fruitfuhiefs of Poppaca, of which wc read in Ta- 
citus. I 

The ovation fomc fancy to have derived its name from 
fliouting evton ! to Bicchus ; but the true original is owV, the 
Iheep which was ufually offered in this proceuion, as an ox in 
the triumph. The ihow j»enerally began at the Albanian 
mountain^ whence the General, with his retinue, mad* his 
entry into the city ; He went on foot w'^th many flutes, or 
pipes, founding in concert as he paffed along, wearing a gar- 
ment of myrtle as a token of peace, with an afped rather rai* 
fing love and refpeck than fear. A. Gellius informs us, that 
this honour was then conferred on the victor, when cither toe 
war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not under- 
taken againfl a lawful enemy, and on a juft account; or when 
the enemy was but mean and inconiiderable (tf). But Plu- 
tarch has delivered his judgment in a different manner : H^ 
believe.^, that heretofore the difference betwixt the ovation 2^ 
the triumph was not taken from the greatnefs of the atchiev- 
snents, but from the manner of performing them : For they 
who, having fought a fet battle, and flain a great number of 
the enemy, returned viftors, led that martial, and (as it were) 
cruel proceffion of the triumph. But thofe who without force, 
by benevolence aigl civil behaviour, had done the bufioefs, and 
prevented the (bedding of human blood ; to thefe commanders 
cuftom gave the honour of this peaceable ovation. For a pipe 
is the enfign or badge of peace, and myrtle, the tree of Ve- 
nus, who, beyond any otlier deities, has an extreme averlion 
to violence and war (A). 

But whatever other difference there lay between thefe two 
folemnities, we are affured ihe jtriumph was much the more 
noble and fplendid proceffion. None were ^pable of this ho- 
nour but Didators, Confuls, or Praetors ; the* we find fomc 
f^xamples of different practice ; as particularly in Pompey the 
Great, who had a triumph decreed him, while he was only a 
Koman Knight, and had not reached the Senacorian age (f)« 

A regular account sf the proceedings, at one of thefe folem- 
nities, will give us* a better knowledge of the matter, than a 

larger 

(a) Noa. Att. 1. 5. c. 6. {b) Plut^ in Mar<;dL (c) Plut. ia PomP- 
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larger dirquilitkm a})out the fereral parts and appendages that 
belonged to it. And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us 
with^ in his defcription of Paulus ^milius's triumph after the 
taking King Perfeus prifoner^ and putting a final period to the 
Macedonian empire. This muft be owned to be the moft glo« 
rious occafion imaginable ; and therefore we may expedl the 
molt complete relation that can pofTibly be defired. The ce- 
remony then of /EmiUus's triumph was performed after this 
wanner ; 

'^ The people erefted fcafiblds in the forum and circus^ and 
" all the other parts of the city where they could beft behold 
*^ the pomp. The fpe&ators were clad in white garments ; 
^' all the temples were open^ and full of garlands and per-* 
^* fumes ; the ways cleared and cleanfed by a great many offi* 
*^ cers and tipftaffs, that drove away fuch as thronged the paU 
** fage, or ftraggled up and down. This triumph lafted thi-ee 
" days : Oi> the firft, which was fcarce long enough for the 
** fight, were to be feen the ftatues, pidures, and images of an 
'' extraordinary bignefs, which were taken from the enemy^ 
« drawn upon feven hundred and fifty chariots. On the fecond 
'< was carried, in a great many wains, the faireft and the 
*^ richeft armour of the Macedonians, both of brafs and fteel, 
<^ all newly furbiflied and glittering; which, although piled up 
<' with the greateft art and order, yet Teemed to be tumbled on 
^< heaps carelefsly and by chance ; helmets were thrown on 
<^ ihields, coats of mail upon greaves, Cretan targets, and 
<f Thracian bucklers and quivers of arrows lay huddled among 
^' (he horfes bitts ; and through thefe appeared the points of 
« naked fwords, intermixed with long fpears. All thefe arms 
f< werp tied together with fiich a juft liberty, that they knocked 
^< againft one another as they were drawn aiong^ and made a 
'^ harih and terrible noife ; fo that the very fpoils of the con« 
'' quered cpqld not be held without dread. After thefe 
*^ waggons loaded with armour, there followed three thoiK 
" fand men, who carried the filver that was coined in feven 
^' hundred and fifty veiTels, each of which weighed three ta* 
'^ ients, and was carried by four men« Others brought filver 
*^ bowls, and goblets, and cups, all difpoied in fuch order, 
'' as to make the beft (liow, and all valuable, as well for their 
'^ bignefs as the thicknefs of their engraved work. On the 
*^ third day^ early in the morningi firft came the trumpeters, 
^* who did not found as t|iey were wont in a procelFion or fo- 

Mm " l?inn 



^^ lemn entry, but fiich a charge as the Romans ure when they. 
*' encourage their foldiers to fight. Next followed young 
*^ mcii girt about with girdles curioufly wrought, who led 
'< to the facrifice 1 20 ftafled oxen, with their noms giWcd, 
^* and their heads adorned with ribbands and garlands ; and 
** with thefe were boys that carried platters of filyer and 
^ gold. After this was brought the gold coin, which was 
^' divided Into vefels that weighed three talents, liketothofe 
*' that contained the Giver ; they were in number fourfcorc, 
'* wanting three. Thefe were followed by thofe Ihatbroaght 
'^ the confecrated bowl, which £milii|S caufed to be madcythac 
^' weighed ten talentsi, ;ind was all befet with precious ftooes: 
*' Then were expofed to view the cups of Antigonus and Se- 
'' Icucus, and fuch as were made after the fafliion mvented bj 
•' Thcricles, and all the gold plate »hat was ufed at Perfcus's 
^' table. Next to thefe came Perfeus's chariot, in the which 
** his armour was placed, and on that his diariem : And after 
^* a linle intermifiion, the King^s children were led captives, 
*' and with them a train of nurfes, mafters, and governors; 
^' who all wept, and ftretched forth their hands to the ^&a- 
*' tors, and taught thiQ ^ttle infants, to Ipeg apcl intreat their 
*' compaffion. There were two fons and a daughter, who, 
<* by reafbn of their tender age, were altogether infcnflbk of 
<* the greatnefs of their mifery ; which infenfihiJity of their 
*' concfition rendered it much more deplorable, infomoch that 
^* Perfcus himfclf was fcarce regarded as he went along, whilft 
*' pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the infants, and 
** many of them could not forbear tejirs : All beheld the fight 
*' with a mixture of forrow and joy, until the children were 
'* paft. After his children and their attendants came Pcrfeta 
** himfelf, clad all in black, and wearing flippers, after the 
** fafhion of his country ; He looked like pnc altogether* afto- 
*' nifhcd and deprived of reafon, through the greatneft of his 
** misfortunes. Next followed a great company of hisfiricn*** 
*' and familiars, whofe countenances were disfigured with 
'* grief, and who teftificd to all that beheld them by their 
** tears, and their continual looking upon Perfeus, that it was 
** Jiis hard fortune they fo much lamented, and that they were 
^' regardlcfs of their own. — After thefe \ycre carried fourhun- 
*' dred crowns, all made of gold, and fent from the cities by 
'* their refpeftive arabafladors to /Eimilius, as a reward due to 
*' his valour. Then he himfelf came, feated on a chariot mag- 
** nificently adorned, fa man worthy to be beheld, even with- 

' « out 
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" out thefe enfigns of power \f he was clad io a garment of 
'' purple interwoven with gold, and held out a laurel brancli 
" in his right-hand. All the army, in like manner, with boughs 
'' of laureiin their hands,, and divided iiito ban^B and eompa* 
" nies, followed the chariot of their commander ; fome (inging 
^' iiAti (according to the ofual cuffom) mingled with raillery-; 
'' others, Ibn^s of triumph, and the praifes of JEmilius's deeds^ 
'^ who' was admired and accounted happy by all men, yet un« 
" envied by every one that was good." 

There was one remarkable addition to this folemnity, which,' 
though it feldoih happened, yet ougiit not to efcape our no- 
tice : This was when the Roman General had, in any en* 
gagement, killed the chief commander of the enemy with his 
own hands : For then, in the triumphal pomp> the arms of the 
flain Captain were carried before the vi£lor, decently hanging 
on the ftock of an oak, and fo compofing a trophy. In this 
manner the proceiEon went on to the temple of Jupiter Fe- 
retrius (fo called aferiendo) and the General making a formal 
dedication of his fpoils^(the^o/rtf opima, as they termed them) 
hung them up in the temple. The firit, who performed this 
gallant piece of religion was Roiliulus, when be had ilain A* 
cron King of the Casninenfes ; the fecond Cornelius Coflus, 
with the arms of Tolumnius, a General of the Veientes ; the 
third and laft M. Marcellus^ with thofe taken from Viridoma* 
rus, Kingof theGauls; whence Virgil fays of him, ^n.vi. 859: 

Terilaque arma pairs fuJpenJet capta quirino. 

Where quirino muft be underftood only as an epithet ap« 
plied to Jupiter, as denoting his authority and power in war ; 
as the fame word is attributed to Janus, by Horace and Sue^ 
tonius. Therefore S^rvius is molt certainly guilty of a tnif- 
taktt, when he tells us, that the firft fpoils of this nature were, 
according to Numa's laws, to be prefented to Jupiter ; the fe- 
cond to Mars ; and the third to Quirinus, or Romulus ; for 
that decree of Numa only took place, if the iame perfon had 
the good fortune to take thefe fpoils three times ; but we are 
aflured, that not only Romulus, but Cofiiis and Marcellus 
too, all made the dedication to Jupiter, 

The admirers of the Roman magnificence will bc^thfinitely 
pleafed with the relation already given from Plutar'feh of the 
vriurophal pomp ; while others, who fancy that people tojhave 

Mm ^ %e^n 
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been poflelTed with a firange meaTure of vaiii^-gloiy, and attri- 
bute all their military (late and grandeur to anibitious often- 
tatton> will be much better fatisfied with the fatirical account 
which Juvenal furnilhes us with in his tenth Satyr* He is fay- 
ingy that Democritus found fubjeft enough for a continual fit 
of laughter^ in places where there was no fuch formal pagean- 
try^ as is commonly to be feen in Rome : And then he goct 
on, 36. 

Quldy Ji vi£ffet Pr^t&rem currlbus altis 
Extantem^ if medio fublimem in pulvere Circu 
In tunica Jcvis^ ^ pi£f^ Sarrana ferenfem 
Ex humerii auUa toga^ magnaque corona 
Tantum orbeWy quanto cervix nwfufficit ullaf 
Quippa tenet fudans banc publicusy oJAi Conful 
Ne placeat^ currufervus portatur eodem. 
Da nunc & voiucrem, Sceptro quafurgit ebumo, 
lUmc comicines, hinc pntcedentia long! 
Jgminis officia, ir niveos adfr^na Quirhes, 
Defoffa in hculis, quos fportula fecit amicos. 

What had he done, had he beheld on high 
Our Conful feated in mock-majefty : 
His chariot rolling o'er the dully ptace^ 
While with dumb pride^ and a fet formal face, 
* He moves in the dull ceremonial tracks 
With Jove's embroidered coat upon his back : 
A fuit of hangings had not more o[^iteft 
His fhouldersy than a long laborious veft. 
A heavy geWgaw (calPd a crown) that fpread 
About his temples^ drownM his narrow head ; 
And would have crufliM it with the maffy freigbtj^ 
But that a fweating Have fuflain'd the weight ; 
A flave in the fame chariot feen to ride, 
To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 
And now the imperial eagle raisM on high. 
With golden beak (the mark of majefly) 
Trumpets before, and on the left and right 
A cavalcade of nobles all. in white t 
In their own natures falfe and flattering tribes ; 
But made his friends by places and by bribes. ' 

[Mr Dryden'. 
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CHAP. xvn. 

The Roman Way of declaring War, and of makit^ 

Leagues. 

T^HE Rom:ms ufcd abundance of fupcrftition in entering 
■*■ upon any hoftility, or cloQng in any league or confede- 
racy ; The public minifters, who performed the ceremonial pare 
of both thef«, were the Feciales, or heralds^ already defcnbed 
arnong the priefts ; nothing remains but the ceremonies them- 
feives, which were of this nature. When apy neighbouring 
State had given fufiScient reafon for the Senate to fufpe£t a de^ 
fign of breaking with them ; or had offered any violence or 
injuftice to the fubje^^s of Rome, which was enough to give 
them the repute of enemies ; one of the Feciales^ chalQen out 
of the college upon this sccaiion, aind habited in the veft be* 
kmguig to his order^ together with his other enflgns and ha-* 
bilimeiitSy let forward for the enemy's countiy. As foon as 
he reached the confines^ be pronounced a formal declaratioi)i 
of the caufe of his arrival, calling all the gods to witnefs, an3 
imprecating the divine vengeance onhimfelf and his counttv, 
if his reafons were not juft. When he came to the chief ^kf' 
•f the enemy, he again repeated the fame declaration, with 
Tome addition, and withal defired fatisfadion. If they deli« 
vered into his power the authors of the ini ury, or gave hofta* 
ges for fecurity, he returned fatisfied to Rome ; if otherwife, 
they deiired time to confider ; he went away for ten days, and 
then came again to hear their refolution. And this he did, in 
fome cafes, three times : But, if nothing was done toward an 
actommodation in about thirty days, he declared that the Ro- 
mans would endeavour to aflert their right by their arms. 
After this the herald was obliged to return, and to make a 
true report of his embafly before the Senate, aflurino; them of 
the le^lity of the war which they were now coniulting to 
undertake ; and was then again difpatched to perform the lait 
part of the ceremony, which was to throw a fpear into, (or 
towards the enemy's country) in token of de6ance, and, as a 
fummons to war, pronouncing at the fame time a fet form of 
words to the like purpofe. 

Ai 
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As to die makiog oF leagues^ Polybiiis acquaints us^ that the 
tatsiScatfon of the articles of an agreement^ between the Ro- 
mans and the Carthaginians, was performed in this manner : 
The Carthaginiahs fwore by the rod of their country ; anc! 
the Romans, after their ancient cuftom, fwore by a/hne, and 
then by Mars. They fwore by a ftone thus : The herald who | 
took tte oath, having fwom in behalf of the (tobiic^ takes up 
a done, and then pronounces thefe words : \ 

<' If I keep my faith, may the cods vouchfafe their afliftance, 
^' and give me fttccefs ; if^ on the contrary, I violate it, then 
*' may the other |Nirty be entirely (afe, and prtferVed in their 
<' country, in their bws, in their pofieflions, and, in a vroti, \ 
<< in all their rights and liberties ; and may I perifii and fall 
*' alone, as now thi^ ftone does ;" and then be lets the Aqdc 
fall out of his hands (a), 

Livy's account of the like cerenibny is fomething more par- 
ticular^ yet difiers little in fubftance ; only that ne fays the 
herald's concluding claufe was^ <' otherwife may jove ftriie 
'^ the Roman people as I do this hog ;'^ and accordingly 
he killed m hog that ftood ready by with the ftone which be 
held in his band. This laft opinion is confirmed by die ati^ 
diority of Vircil, when, fpes^g of the Romans ;md ^bani- 
ans, he fays, £o. viij, 641 : 

I £ f cajcajungeiant fodder a porcM. 
^ And perhaps both thefe cuftoms might be in ufe in difiereot 



(a) F^fyk lih. 3.. 
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CHAP. XVIII, 

fbe Roraj^n Method of treating the Feopk they conquered i 
mth the Cm/iitution of the GoIoni2e> Municipia) Pra^ 
fedursBy and Provinces. 

^H£ civil ufage and e^^traordinary favours, with which 
**- the Romans obliged the poor conquered nations, hai 
been reafonably efteemed one of the pr4me caufes of the ex- 
tent of their domipions, and the eftabliftiment of their com* 
mand : Yet wh^ they fav occafion, they were not to feek 
in feverer methods, fuch as the feizing on the greateft part of 
the enemy's laqd, or removing the natives to another foil. 
If a Sute or people had been neceffitated to furrender them* 
felves into, the Roman power, chey ufed Jiibjugum mitti, to be 
made pafs under a yoke^^ in token of fubjeAion : For this 
porpofe they fet up twa fpears, ^nd lajrine a third crofs them 
at die top,; ordered thofe who lu^ furreMered their perfons 
to go under them without . aritu or belts. Thole who could 
not be brought, to deliver theiofislves up, but were taken by 
force, as they fu^ered fi^veral penalties, fo very often fub co* 
rona venibant, they were publicly fold for flaves. Where by 
corona fome underftand a fort of chaplets which they put about 
the captives heads for diillndtion ; ethers would have it mean 
the ring of the Roman foldiers, who fiood round the captives 
while t£ey were expofed to fale. A. Gellius prefers the for* 
mcr reafon (a). 

The feveral forms of government, which the Romans efta* 
blilhed in their conquefts, are very well worth our knowledge,^ 
and are feldom rightly diftinguiihed ; we may take notice erf* 
thefe four : Colonies, Municipia, PrsfieAuraCi and^Provin&s. 

Cohnies (properly fpeaking) were ftates, or communities, 
where the chief pare of the inhabitants had been tranfplanted 
from Rome : And tho' mingled with the natives who had been 
left in the conquered place, yet obuiaed the whole power and 
authority in the adminiftration of affairs. One great advan- 
tage of this inftitu^pn was, that by this means the veteran 

foldiers^ 

{a) Lib. 7* cap* 4. 
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^Idiers, who had ferved out their legal time, and had fpent 
their vigour in the honour and detence of their country^ 
might be favoured with a very agreeable reward^ by forming 
them into a colony, and fending them where they might be 
Bufters of large pofleflions, and Jo lead the remainder of their 
days in eafe and plenty. 

Municipiii were commonly corporations^ or enfranchifed 
places/ where the natives were allowed the ufe of their old 
laws and conftitutions, and at the fame time honoured with 
the privilege of Roman citirens. But then this privilege, in 
' fomc of the municipia, reached no farther than the bare title, 
without ?hc proper rights of citizens ; fuch as voting in the 
aiTemblies, bearing offices in the fity, and the like. The for- 
mer honotir gave them the name of Gives Romania the other 
only of Romanif as P. Manutius with his ufual exadnefs his 
diftinguilhed (j). Of this latter fort, the firft example were 
the Cacrites, a people of Tufcany, who, preferving the facred 
relics of the Romans when the Gauls had taken the city, were 
afterwards dignified with the name of Ron^an citizens ; but not 
admitted into any part of the public adminiftration. Hence 
the Cenfors tables, where the^ entered the names of fuch 
perfons as for fome mifdemeanour were to lofe their right of 
fuffragt, had the name of Cdrites TabuU rt). 

The PrdfeSfura were certain towns in It^^ly, whofeinhabi* 
tants had the name of the Roman citizens ; but were neither 
allowed to enjoy their own laws nor magiftrates, being go- 
verned by annual Prarfefts fent from Rome. Thefe w^re gene- 
rally fuch places as were cither fufpe.6led, or had fome way 
er other incurred the difpleafure of the Roman ftatc ; this be- 
ing accounted (he hardeft condition that was impofed on any 
people of Italy (r). 

* The differences between the proper citizens of Rome and 
the inhabitants of municipia, colonies, and prxfe&unr, may 
be jjius in fhort fiAnmed up : The firft and higheft order were 
regiftcred in the cenfufj had the right of fufFrage,and of bear- 
ing honours ; were aflefTed in the poll-tax, ferved in the legi- 
ons, ufed the Roman laws and religion, and were called Qui' 
rites and Populus Kom(inus* l*he Municipcs were allowed the 
four firft of thefe .marks, and were denied the four laft. The 
£doni were in thefe three refpefts like the true citizens, 

that 

fir) DeChiitat. Rom. p. 29. (^) A, Cell. lib. 16. cap, 15. 

ic) Cah, Lexicon, Juridic^ in voce. 
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that tbey.ufed the Roman laws and reUgion, andferved in the 
legions ; but they were debarred the other five conditions. 
The people in the Praefefturae had the hardeft meafure of all | 
being obliged to fnbmit to the Roman laws^ and yet enjoying 
no farther privilege of citizens [a). 

All other cities and ftates in Italy^ which were neither Co* 
lonies, Municipia, nor Praefedurae, had the name of Ftsderat^ 
Civitates, enjoying entirely their own cuftoms^ and forms of 
government, without the leaft alteration^ and only joined in 
confederacy with the Romans^ upon foch terms as had been 
acjiifled between them {h). 

The pro\^nces were foreign countries, of larger extent^ 
which, upon the entire reducing them under the Roman do^^ 
minions, were new^modelled according to the pleafure of thft 
conquerors, and fubjeded to the command of annual gover- 
noTs fent from Rome, being commonly affigned fuch taxes; 
and contributions. as the Senate thought fit. to demand. But 
becaufe the feveral towns and communities in every country 
did not behave themfelves in the fame manner toward the 
Komans, fome profeffing more friendfiiip, and a defire of unis- 
on and agreement ; while others were more obftinate and re<» 
fradory, and unwilling to part with their own liberty upon 
any terms ; therefore, to reward thofe people who deferv<|d 
well at their hands, they allowed fome places the ufe of their 
own conftitutions in many refpeds, and fometimes excufed 
the iphabitants from paying tribute ; whence they were term* 
ed ImmuneSy in oppofition to the VedHgales, 

The tribute exaded from the provinces was of two forts^' 
either certain or uncertain. The certain tribute, or ftipen^ 
dium, was either a fet fum of money to be coUeded by the 
provincial Quseftor, which they called pccunia ordinaria, of 
tlfe a fubfidy raifed on the provincials for particular occafions ; 
fuch as the maintaining of fo niany foldiers, the rigging ouc 
and paying fuch a number of veilels, and the like, termed 
pecunia extraordinaria. 

The unceruin tribute confifted of what they called, porto* 
num,/cnpiura, and dffcuma* The /or/or/«wi was a duty im- 
pofed upon all goods and wares imported and exported. 

Tht fcriptura was a tax laid upon paftures and cattle. 

Nn The 

(a) P. Manut, de Civ, Rom. p. 30. (^) Ufd. 
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The deetma was the qubnuty of corn >vliich the farmers 
were oUtged to pay to tlie Koinaa State commonly the tenth 
part of their crop. But befides this, which they properly 
ttrmed frumentwn decummmm^ and wfakh wai farmed by the 
publicans, hence called Jecumani, there was the frimmttm 
€^tum^ MAfrumenittm dfiimatum^ both taken up m the pro- 
irinces. The frumentwn cmftum was of two forts, either it' 
atmanum, or imperatum ; the former was arK>ther tenth, paid 
joipoti the confideratioa of fush a fum ass the Senate lud deter- 
mmed to be die price of it, who rated it fo much a bufliel tt 
their pleafure. The frumenium trnp^atum was a quanticy of 
com equally exaded of the provincial furmers after th0 two 
tenths, at fnch a price as the two magiftrates pleafed to give. 
Frumentum dflimatum, was a com tax required of the chief 
magiftrate of the province for his private ufe, and the occa* 
fions of his family. • This was commonly compounded for in 
money, and on diat account, took its name ab sftmuauk,it^ 
rating it at fuch a fum of money. 

Beudes altthefe, Stgonius mentions /hms^fttiR bamirgrnm, 
upon the aothority of Cicero, in his oration againft Pifo : Boc 
f)erhaps Cicero,* in that|iboe| does not reftrain ri^tbmioririm 
to com, but may mean, in genera), the prefent nfually made 
to provkidal governors, foon after their entrance on their 
'office. 

After Aimiftus had made atKvifion of the proriocei be- 
tween himfelf and the peopte, the annual taxes, paid by the 
provinces under the £mperor, were cMei/iUpenJia, and dioft 
that were gathered in the people's provinces, trihtfa (a), 

{a) Culvin, LexicOT. ]vav£ inTriSitta. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

T!b€ Roman Way of taking Towns; with the mo/i remark^ 
able hventians and Engines mad^ ufeofin their Sieges. 

11 E FORE we inquire into tliis fubjed, a very memorable 
^ cnftom prefents icfelf to our notice, which was pra^fed 
almoft as (bon as the Roman army invefted any town ; and 
thac was the evocatio deorum taieiarium, or inviting out the 
guardian deities : The reafon of which feems to have been, 
either becaufe they thought.it impoflible to force any place, 
while it enjoyed fuch powerful defenders; or elfe, becaufe they 
accounted it a moft heinous a& of impiety to aft in hoftility a* 

Sinft the perfons of the gods. This cuflom is defcribed a^ 
ge. by Macrobius in his Satomaiia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
Tho Romans were feldom defireus of attempting any town 
bjr way of fiege, becaufe they thought it would fcarce anfwer 
the expence and incommodity of the method ; fo that this was 
generally their laft hopes ; and in all their great* wars there ^e 
very few examples of any lonjg leaguers undertook by them. 
The means by which they poflefled themfelves of any Hnport« 
ant places, were commonly either by ilorm, or immediate fur« 
rendery. If they took a town by florm, it was either by open 
force, or by ftratagem. In the former, they made their at- 
tacks without battering the walls, and were only faid, aggredi 
urbem cum corwuSy '*'to begirt a town ;'* becaufe they drew 
thehr whole army round the walls, and fell on all the quar* 
ters at once. If this way was ineffedual, they battered down 
the walls with their rami and other epgines. Sometimes 
they mined, and entered the town undt r«ground : Sometimes, 
that they might engage with the enemy upon equal terms, 
they built wooden towers, or raifed mounts to the height of 
the walls, from whence they might gall and moleft them with« 
in their works. The befleged were in moft danger in the firft 
cafe upon a general ailkolt ; for their walls were to be made 
good in all places at once ; and it fell out many times, that 
there were not men enough to fupply and relieve all the parts ; 
and if they had a fufficieut number of men, yet all perhaps 
were not of equal courage ; and if any gave ground,, the 

. N n z whole 
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whole town was in a great hazard of being loft : So that the 
Romans oftentimes carried very confiderable places at ooe 
fiorm. But if they battered the w^ls with engines, they were 
under fome difadvantage^ their quarters being of neceffitj to 
be extended, fo that they mnft be thinner anaweaker in fome 
{daces than in others, and unable to make a ftout omxkfitioD z- 
ga^ft any confid^able fally. Befides, the befieged were not at 
a lofs for ways of defeating their ftratageas ; as, they eloded 
the force of their mines by countermining, or by diftorbiog 
them in their works ; particularly putting <ul and feathers, 
with other (linking ftuff, into barrels of wood ; then fetting 
them on fire, they tumbled them among the Romans, that tiit 
noifomnefs of the ftench might force them to quit their fta- 
tions* Their towers of wood, their rams, and other engiies, 
they commonly fet on fire, and dellroyed ; and then for the 
mounts which were raifed againft the walls, they ufed, by dig- 
ging underneath, to fte^l away the earth, and loofen the foun- 
dations of the mount till it fell to the ground. 

Upon this account, the Romans (a$ was before obferved} 
ipuch preferred the fadden and briik way of attacking a place; 
and if they did not carry it in a little time, they^reqoeotly 
raifed the (iege, and profecuted the war by other means. As 
Scipio, in his African expedition, having aflaulted Utica with* 
qixt fuccefs, changed his refolution, drew off his men from the 
place, «^nd addreffed himfelf wholly to bring the Carthaginian 
army to an engagement. And therefore, though fometioies 
they continued a tedious fiege, as at Veii^ Carthage, and Je- 
Tufalem, yet generally they were much more defirous of draw- 
ing the enemy to a battle ; for by defeating an army dicy 
many times got a whole kingdom in a day, whereas an obfti* 
jiate town has coft them feveral years* 

Seff MachiavePs Art of WAR, Book 11. 

The inventions and engines, which the Romans made ule 
of in their fiegcs, were very numerous, and the knowledge 
of them is but of little fervice at prefcnt ; however, wc ma/ 
take a ibort view of the moft con(iderabIe of them, which moft 
frequently occur in Cxfar, and other hiftorians : Thcfe are 
the turres mobtlas, the tefiudines, the mufculus, the vined, and 
the flutes, together with the aiies, the balijia, the cat^ulta, 
and the fcorpio. 

^ ^ The 
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The tvarres mobiles^ or moveable turrets, were of two fcM^ts^ 
the leff^r and the greater : The lefler fort were about fixty 
cubits high^ and the f<)uare fides feveoteen cubits broad ; tbe^ 
bad five or fix, and fometimes ten ftories^ or diviftons, every 
divHion being made ojl^n on all (ides. Tiie greater turret was 
120 cubits high,. 23 cubits fquare ; containing fometimes fif-> 
teen, (bmetimes twenty divifions. They were of very grett 
ufe in making approaches to the walls, the diviflons being; 
able to carry Toldiers with engines, ladders, cafting-bridges^ 
and other n^ceifaries. The wheels, on which they went, were 
contrived to be within the planks, to defend them from the. 
enemy, and the men, who were to drive them forward, flood 
behind, where they were mott iecure ; the foldiers in the in- 
fide were proteAed by raw hides, which were thrown over the 
turret in fuch places a$ were moft expofed. 

The tefiudo was properly a figure which the foldiftrs caft; 
themfelves into, fo that their targets fl^ould clofe all togetlier 
above their heads, and defend them froin the miilive weapons 
of the enemy ; as if we fuppofe the firft rank to have ftood 
upright on their feet, and the reft to have ftooped lower and 
lower by degrees,' all the laft rank kneeled down upon thehr . 
imees ; fo that every rank covering widi their target the head^ 
of all in the rank before them, they reprefent^a a fortoife'^ 
fiiell, or a fort of pent-houfe^ This was ufed as well iki fields 
battles as in fieges. But befides this, the Romahs called, iii' 
general, all their Covered defendve engines te/iudines^ Among 
which, thofe, which moft properly obtained the name, feem to- 
have been almoft of an oval figure, compofed of boards, and 
ivatded up at the fides with wickers, ferving for the convey • 
ance rf the foldiers near the walls, on feverai occafions ; they 
run upon wheels, and fo we^e diftinguithed from the vinea^ 
with which they are fometimes confounded. 

The mufculus is conceived to have been much of the fanre 
nature as the tejiudines ; but it f^ms to have been of a fmaller 
fize, and compofed of ftrouger materials, being expofed a 
much lonaer time to the force of ^he enemy ; for in thefe muf- 
cull the pioneers were fent to the very walls, where they were 
to continue, while with their dolairie, or pick- axes, and other 
inftruments, they endeavoured to undermine the foundations, 
Csfar has defcribed the mufculus at large in his fecond book 
of the civil wars. 

The vin€£ were compofed of wicker hurdles laid for a 
roof on the top of pofts, which the foldiers, who went under 

it 
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if for ihtlUT, bore up with their hands. Some will have them 
to have been contrived with a dooble roof; the firft and low. 
er roof of fdanki, and the upjper roof of hardlei^ to break the 
force of any blow without difordering the ancUne. 

The plutei conGfted of the fame materials as die fenneri bot 
were of a much different figure, being ifaaped Vkt an arcbel 
fort of waggon ; and having three wheels, fo conveniently 
placed, that the machine would move either wqr with equal 
cafe. They were put much to the fame ufe as the mrfetdi 

The engines hitherto defcribed were primarily intended for 
the defence of the foldiers ; the <4fen(ive are yet behind. Of 
thefe the moft celebrated, and which only deferves a particular 
defcription, was the aries, or ram : This was of two Ibrts^ the 
one rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. . The 
former feeiQs to have been no more than a great beam wUdi 
the foldiers bore on their arms and flioulders, and with one 
end of it by main force aflailed the wall. The compound raa 
is thus defcribed by Jofephus : «< The ram,'' fays be, ''is a 
'' vaft lonff beam, like the maft of a (hip, ftrengthcned atooe 
^' end with a head of iron, fomething refembling that oS i 
^ ram^ whence it took its name. This is huag by the mieift 
'^^ with ropes to another beam, which lies crofs a couple cf 
^ pofts, and hanging dius equally balanced, it is by a great 
^ number of men violently thruft forward and drawB bad- 
^ ward, and fo fliakes the wall with its iron head. Nor is 
^^ there any tower or wall fo thick or itroog, that, after the 
^^ firft aflault of the ram, can afterwards relSl its force in the 
^ repeated aJQTauIu (4)." 

Plutarch informs us, that Mark Antony, in the Parthian 
war, made ufe of a ram of fourfcore feet long : And Vitruvi- 
us tells US, that they were fometimes M06, fometimes lao feet 
in length ; and to this perhaps the force and ftrength of the 
engine was in a great raeafure owing. The ram was managed 
at one time by a whole century, or order of foldiers i aod 
they, being fpent, were fecond^ by anodier century ; fo that 
it played continually without any tntarmifllcm, being ufualiy 
covered with a vinea, to proteS it from the attempts of the 
enemy. 

As 

(a) Flccoi Jofeph. de ExcidiQ Werof^lypu lib. 3. 
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As for the biker eogines^ whidi ferved not for ibch great 
afes^ and sre not fo celebrated in authors, a meckanicar de^ 
fcripcion of tbem woutd be vexatious as well as needleis: only 
it may in ihort be obferved, that the haliJU was always em- 
ployed hi throwing great ftones, the cataptdta in cafting the 
taroer fort of darts and fpears, and ihRfcdrpio in fendii^ the 
lefler darts and arrows. 



C H A P. XX. 
^Tbe Naval Affairs oftjbe Romans. 

'P H E Romans, though their city was feated very convent. 
^ etitly for maritime a£iirs^ not being above fifteen miles 
iiftant from the Tyrrhenian fea, and having the river Tybcr 
running through it, capable of receiving die fmaller veflbis, 
yet feem to have wholly fiegleded all naval concerns for many 
years after the building of Home. And fome are wOlixig to 
affign tUs as one of the m^in caufes which preferved that State 
fo long in its primitive innocence and integri^, free from all 
thofe corruptionns which an intercourfe with foretgnerrm^ght 
probably have brought into fafliioh. However' Dionyfius aC. 
fares us/diar Ancus Martins built Oftia at the mouth of the 
Tyber for a port, that the city might by this means be fuppli* 
ed with the commodities of the neighbouring nations {a). And 
it appears from the reafons of the^arentine war agreed upon 
by all hiftorians, that ther Romans in that age had a fleet at 
fea. Yet Polybius exprefsly maintains, that the firft time 
they ever adventured to fea was in the firft Punic war {li) ; 
but he muft either mean this only (hips of war, or elfe con', 
tradia himfelf : For in another part of his works, giving up 
a tranfcript of fome articles agreed on between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians in the confulfhip of M. Brutus and 
Horatius, foon a?ter the expulfton of the royal family, one cf 
the articles is to this effedl, '< That the Romans, and the allies 
" of the Romans fhall not navigate beyond the Fair Promon- 
'^ tory, unlefs cbnftrained by weather,, or an enemy, &c.'' 
And after this, in two other treaties which he has prefented 
OS with, there are feveral daufes to the fame purpofe (c). 

out 
(a) Dimff. Habc. lib. ^ {h) Libr x. {c) Polyb. lib. 3. 
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But hawfdever there mattcrs.are to be adjufied, we are af- 
fured, that about the year of the city 49^ (a), the Romans 
obfenring that the coaft of Italy lay expofed to^the depreda. 
tions of the Carthaginian fleets wbicfa often made defocnts up- 
on them^ and confulering vrithal that the war' was likely to 
laft, they determined to render themfelves raafters of a naval 
army. So wonderful was the brarery and refoiutioa of that 
people in enterprizes of the greateft hazard and moment; that 
having hitherto fcarce dreamed of navigation, they fliould, at 
one heat, refolve on fo adventurous an expedition, and make 
tiie firft proof of their flcill in a naval battle with the Cartha- 
ginians, who had held the dominion of the fea unconcefted, 
derived down to them from their anceftors. Nay, fo utterly 
ignorant were the Romans in the art ofihip-building, thatic 
would have been almoft impoflible for them to have put tbeir 
deCgn in efied, had not fortune, who always efpoofed their 
caule, by a mere accident inflrufted them in the method. 
For a Carthaginian galley^ which was out acraifing, ventu- 
ring too near the fliorc, chanced to be ftrahded, and before 
they could get her off, the Romans, intercepting them, took 
her; and by the mpdel of this galley they built their firft 
fleet. !But their way of inftrufting their feamen in the uife 
of the oar is no lefs remarkable, wherein they proceeded after 
this manner: They caufed banks to be contrived on the fliore 
in the fame faftiion and order as they were to be in their gal- 
lies, and placing their .men with their oars upon the banks, 
there they excrcifed them : Ah oflScer, for that purpofe, being 
feated in the midft, who, by figns with his hand, inftrucled 
them hov^ at once and altogether they were to dip their oars, 
and how in like manner to recover them out of the water ; 
and by this means they became acquainted with the manage- 
ment of the oar. But in a little time, finding their veffcls 
Were not built with extraordinary art, and confequently prov- 
ed fomewhat unweildy in working, it came into their heads 
to remedy this defeft, by contriving fowe new invention, 
which might be of ufe to them in fight. And then ir was 
that they devifed the famous machine called th^ corvuJ} which 
was framed after the following manner 2 Theyerefted on the 
prow of their veflels a round piece of .timber, of about a 

foot and a half diameter, and about twelve f^et long ; ^" 

the 

(«) Cafaubon, Chronolog. ad Pelyb, 
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the top whereof they had a block or pulley. Round thU 
piece of timber they laid a ftage^^ or platform of boards, four 
feet broad, and about eighteen feet long, which was well 
framed, and fattened with Iron. The entrance was long- 
ways, and it moved about the aforefaid upright piece of timber> 
as on a fpindle, a^d could be hoitted up within (be feet of the 
top : About this a fort of parapet, Icnee high, which wad 
defended with upright bars of iron, ih^rpened at the end ; 
towards the top whereof there was a ring : Through thisring^ 
fafteninff a rope, by the help of the pulley^ they hoifted or 
Ittweredthe engine at pleafure ; and fo with it atucked the 
enemy's velTels, fometimes on their bow, and fometimes oiX\ 
their broad-fide, as occafion beft ferved. When they had 
grappled the enemy with thofe iron fpikes, if they happened 
to (wing broad-iide to broad.(|de, then they entered from all 
parts ; but in cafe they attacked them on the bow, they en* 
tered two and two by the help of this machine, the foremoft 
defending the fore- part, and thofe that followed the flanks^ 
Iceeptng the bofs of their bucklers. level with the top of the 
parapet. 

To this purpofe Polybhis (according to the late moft excel* 
lent verfion) gives us an account of the firll warlike prepa* 
rations which the Romans made by fea. We may add, in (hort, 
the order which they obferved iq drawing up their fleet for 
battle, taken from the fame author : The two Confuls were ia 
the two admiral- gallies in the front of their two difiind 
fqoadrons, each of them juft a-head of their divifions, and 
a-breaft of each other ; the firft fleet being potted on the right, 
the fecond on the left, making two lon^ files or lines of 
battle. And whereas it was neceflary to cive a due fpace be- 
tween each galley, to ply their oars, and keep clear one of 
another, and to have their heads or prows Igoking fomewhat 
outwards^ this manner of drawing up did therefore naturally 
form an angle, the point whereof was at the two admiral- 
gallles, which were near together ; and as their two lines 
were prolonged, fo the diftance grew confequently wider and 
wider towards the rear. But becaufe the naval as well as the 
land army, confitted of four legions, and accordingly the 
ihtps made four divifions, two of thefe are yet behind : Of 
which the third fleet, or third lesion, was drawn up front- 
ways in the rear of the firft and fecond, and £0 flretclung 
along from point to point compo(ed a triangle, whereof the . 
third line was the bafe. Their vcflels of bMrthen, that carried 

O o their 
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tfteir horfes and baggage, were in the rear of tbefe ; and 
^ere, by the help ctf rmall boats provided for that purpofe^ 
towed or drawa after them. In the rear of all was dw fourth 
fleet, called the TriarUns^ drawn up Ukewife in rank or froDt- 
vayty parallel to tl^ third : But tbefe made a longer linci by 
which means the es^tremitiea ftretched out, and extended be- 
yond the two angles at the bafe. The feveral diviiions of the 
army, being thus difpofed, formed, as is (aid, a triangle ; 
the area within was void, bni dbe bafe was thick aiid vM^ 
and the whole body quicic^ a^ve, and very dificult to be 
hrokein* 

. If we de(cend to a particular defcription of the feveral forts 
of fliipa, we meet commonly with three kinds, ihips of war, 
(hips of bnrthen, and ihips of paflage : The firft for the moS 
part rowed with oars ; the fecond fteered with fails ; and the 
laft often towed with ropes. Ships of paflage were either for 
the tranfpoFtation of men, fuch as the •^uffuy^ or rf«ii«ri^« 
qr of horfes, as the Hifp^gines. The fliips of burthen^ which 
the Roman authors call naves onerarU, and the Grseci^n f«(^»^ 
and ^«-/«f, (whence the name of hulks may properly be d^ 
rived) ferved for the conveyance of viduals and other proW- 
lioD^ and fometimes too. for the carrying over foldiers, as wc 
find in Cxfar. Of the fliips of war, the rooft confiderable 
were the naves lottga, or gallies, fo named from their form, 
which was the moft convenient to wield round, or to cut their 
way t whereas the fliips of burthen were generally buik rounder 
said more hollow, that they might be the more eafy to load, 
and might hold the more goods. The moft remarkable of 
the naves longa were the tr^ems, the quadriremisp and the 
quinquerems* "^e^ie^u Ti7»f»f , ^nd nit7»fK ; exceeding one ano- 
ther by one bank of oars ; wluch banks were raifed flopingly 
one above another ; and confequently thofe which had mofl 
banks were built higheft, and rowed with the greateft flreagth. 
Same indeed fancy a different original of tbefe names, as that 
in the triremis, for example, either there were three banks 
one after the other on a level, or three rowers fat upon one 
bank ; or elfe three men tugged all togedier at one oar : But 
this is contrary, not only to the authority of the daflics, but 
to the %ures of the triremes (till appearing in ancient mo« 
numenu. Befides thefe, there were two other rates, one 
higher, and the other lower. The higher rates we meet with 
are the iexeres, the hepteres^ the o^eres^ and fo on to the 
^»7fMi/<Av»fi nay, Bolybius relates, that Philip of Macedon, 

father 
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father to Perfeus, had an Uxdatxigne {a) ; ivHich Livy trahOates; 
nmns quamfexdechn verfus rtmortim agebant (^), a Aip with 
fixceen banks .- Yet this was much inferior to the Qlip built hf 
Philopater, which Plutarch tells .us had forty banks \d). Tht 
lower rates were the biremis and the moneres. The birenih] 
in Greek '^rr» or ^/xf«rf»f, conflfted of two banks of oars : Of 
thefe^ the fitceft for fervice, by reafon of their lightnefs and 
fwiftncfs, were called libumic£, from the Llburni, a people 
in Dalmatian who iirtt iiu^ented that fort of building ; for^ 
being cdr/airs, they rowed up ahd down in th^A^ light veflfcls^ 
and maintained themfelves by the prizes they took 7i/). Yet, 
in latter times, all the fmaller, and more expedite mips, wfae* 
ther they had more or lefs than two banks, were termed in 

Smeral llbumSf or liburmc*. Thus Horace and Propertius call 
e (hips which Auguftas made afe of in the fea«engagement 
at Aftium ; And Florus informs us^ that his fleet was made up 
of veifels from three to fix banks {e). Suetonius mentions an 
extravagant fort ofiihimica, invented by the £mperor Cdli^ 
gula, adorned with jewels in the poop, with fails of 'many co* 
k)i^s, and fumilhed with large porticds, baanios, and dining«« 
roo^ befides the curious rows of vines and fruit-trees of all 
forts ii^* 

The mm^es, mentioned by Livy, was a gallery, havine bull 
one finale banl(. of oars, of which we find five fdf ts In ad^norsy 
the «'««c«fi»Cf or lUhtarif the rfi«xrf»7«|ef, the ri*v«^iUr7«^f, the 
wUtWiofo^t and the «»«T.i^«fo^, of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
and a hundred oars. 

It may be obferved, that though thefe under-rates are.fap- 
pofed to have been built in the form of the naves hngs, yet 
they are not fo generally honoured with that name ; and fome- 
times hi authors of credit we find them directly oppofed to the 
naves longa, and at other times to the p^^x^h^^ or war-fhips. , 

But the ihips of war occur under feveral other difierent 
denominations, as the teSis^ or cnnftratMy or the aferts. 
The te6ia^ or K«T«ff«x7w, were fo called, beeaufe they had 
»«r«rf»/ui7«, or hatches, whereas the aperta, or «ff«*7M, had 
none. The greater fiiips, as the quaJriremis, and upwards, 

O o 2 feesi 



[a) Polyk, in Fraghttnt. (b) Lib. 53* (<?) /» Denrntrio. 

[i) uacier on Horace^ £pod. i. (c) Lib. 4* cap. ii. (/) $mtm 
in Calig, cap. 37. 
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feem always to have hid batches ; the triremes and hirmes 
are fomedmes defcribed otherwife ; uid all below theCe were 
0fert£. Cicero and other authors fometiines ufe the word 
apbrw^btm for aptMcolar fort of fliip; aad Polybios utri2ff«k, 
for a quinqueremh. > B^ftdes thefe, we meet with the naoes 
rqffrat0 and turves hirriu .- The firft were fuch as had beaks, 
or roftra, neceflarjr to all (hip which were to eoeage in a 
battle. The others were fucn as had turrets ereAed ob their 
^ecksy from whence, the foldiers ufed all manner of weapons 
and engines^ as if it had been on land, and fo engaged with 
the greateft fury imaginable ; as Virgil defcribes the fight at 
^Aftium : 

Pelago creias ifmare revaljas 
Cy dados, out montes concurrere fnontitus altos ; 
Zanta mole viri tun^itis pupfibus inftant. ^n. viii. 691. 

The officers in the navy were, PrdfeehtT, Claffu, or Ad- 
. jniral, and fometimes the Dttuminrt, when two were joined in 
commiffion together with the Trierarchus, or Caption of « 
particular 'fhip^ moft properly of the Triremis; the CubemOtfr^ 
or Mailer; the Celeujles, or Boatfwain, add others of inferior 
note. / , . 

Under the Emperors, as there were legions eftabliM in 
moft part of the Roman dominions, fo they had conftantif 
fleets in thofe lisas, which lay conveniently for the defence of 
neighbouring countries. As Augnftus kept one navy at A^e* 
niirn^ in the Mare Inferum, to proteft and keep in obedience 
France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardinia, and Sicily : Ano- 
ther at Ravenna, in the Mare Superum, to defend and bridle 
Epirus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together with all 
Afia. Nor were rtieir navies only maintained on the feas, but 
ft veral too on principal rivers, as the Germaniea Ctaffis on the 
Rhine, the Danubiana, the Euphratenjis^ Ac. to be met with 
in Tacitus, and other hiftorians. 

ISee Sir Henry SaviPs Differtatfon at de end cfhis iranjla- 
tion pf Tacitus. 1^ 

To this fubjed of the Roman fliipping we may sdd a 
very remarkable cuftom of fuch as had efcapcd a wreck at 

fea, 
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fea, which w€ find Unted «t inalmoft everyplace of (be|iQeu» 
and often alluded to by other authors ; on which a great i|io- 
ikrn critic deKvert himfelf to this pnrpofe : 

It was a cuftom for thofe who had been faved from a ihip«» : 
wreck, to have all the circumftances of their adventure repre- 
fented on a tablet. Some perfons made ufe of their tablet 
to move the compaflion of thofe that they met, as they travel- 
led up and down-; and by their charity to repair their fortunes, 
which had fLdSfered fo much at fea. Thefe Juvenal defcribes^ . 
Sac. xiv. 301, 

— — /Wipy/i rate naufragus afjem 

Dim rogat^ it pidiafe tempejtate tuetur. 

ills veflel funk, the wretch at fome lane's end 
A painted ftorm for farthings does extend. 
And lives upon the piOure of his lofs* 

For this purpofe they hung the tablet about their necks^ 
and kept (inging a fort of cantinj; verfes, e^tpreffing the man- 
ner of their misfortunes ; almoft likC the modern pilgriinsj 
Perfius, Sat. i. 8*. 

Cantet fi naufragus t ajfem . 
Prtxtutertm? Cantos cumfraHa te in frabe pi£tum 
Ex humero portes f 



Say, ihould a ihipwreck'd failor fing his woe. 
Would I be mov'd to pity ; or beftow 
An alms ? Is this your feafon for a fong. 
When your defpairing phiz you bear along, 
Daub'd on a i>Iank, and o'er your Ihouiders hung ? 



} 



Others huns; up fucb a tablet in the temple of the parties* 
lar deity, to whom they bad addrefled themfelves in their exi- 
gence, and whofe afliftance had, as they thought, eifeded their 
lafety. This they termed properly voiiva tabella. Juvend 
has a fling at the Roman niperftition in this point, when he 
informs us, that is was the bufinefs of a company of painters 
to draw piAures on thefe accounts for the temple of Ids. 
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• Socfa as in Ifis' dome may be furvey'd^ 
On votiTe taUeu to the life ponrtray'd. 
Where patntera are employed and earn their bread. 

But the cuftom went much farther ; for the lawyers at die 
|>ar ufed to have the cafe of the client esspreiTed in apidore, 
that by fliqwing his hard fortune, and the cruelty and iojof- 
tice of the adverfe party, they might move the compaffion of 
the judge. This Quintilian declares himfelf againft in his 
(ixth book. Nor was this all | for fuch perfbtis as had eibp- 
ed in any fit of (icluiefs, ofedi to dedicate a pidore of the deity 
whom they fancied to have relieved them. And this gives us 
a light into the meviing of Tibulus, lib. t. eleg. 3. 

Nunc Dea, nunc fuccurrjt mihi ; nampf^Jfi mederi 
Pi^a dqcet Templis multa tiMla tuit. 

Now Goddefs, now thy torturM fijppliant hetl ; 
For votive paints atteft fhy facred ilpll. 

Thas fome Chrifttans, in ancient times (m), npoir a fignal 
recovery of their health, nfed to ofier a fort of medal in g^U 
or filver, on which their own effigies were «xpreircd/ in ho- 
nour of the faint whom they thought themfelves obliged to 
for their deliverance. And this cuftom ^till obtains in thq 
popifli countries ((). 

(a) Caufabon. in Ptrfium. Sat i. v. 88. (*) Daci^. 9n Sordcf' 
Jib. I. Od. 5* 
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NHfcellany Cuftoms of the Romans. 



CHAP. I. 
Cf the Private Sports and Gamxs^ 

A Great part of the Roman pomp and fixperfBtion Wis taiken. 
^ up in their games and fhows^ s&nd therefore very many of 
^eir cuftoms have a dependence on thofe folemnities. But, 
iQ our way, we ihould not pafs by the private fports and di- 
J^erfions ; not that they are worth oiir notice in theinfelves, 
out becaufe many paflages and aJludons in authors would o-^ 
thcrwifc be very diflcuU to comprehend. 

The private games, particularly worth our remark, are- the 
^frtmculi, the Tali, the Tefferd, the Pild^ the Par hnfat^ anrf 
*e Irachus. 

The game at Latrunculi fecms to have been much of the 
lame nature as the modem chefs | the original of it is gf ncr- 
**7 referred to Palamedes^s invention at the ficge of Troy p 
though Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the feven Orecian 
^^g^ ; and fpme fancy that Pyrrhus, King of Epirns, contrived 
m% fpon, to mitmil the fokHers, after » idivef dug manner, 

ift 
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in the miliiaiy art. However, it is certain it exprdTestbe 
chance and order of war fo very happily, that no ^ace can 
lay fo juft a claim to the invention as the camp. Tbos the 
ingeniotis Vida begins his poem on this fubjed : 

iMdhnus effgicm belli ^ fimidataque verii 
Pmlia, buxo aciesfU^as, fir UuBcra regna .* 
Ut gemini inter fi regesy Mufyuej nigerque^ 
Pro lau4c ofpojiti, certant itcohribus arnis. 

War's hannlefs fliape we fing, and boxen trains 
Of youth, encount'ring on the Cedar plains : 
How two tali Icings, by different armour known, 
Traverfe the field, and combat for renown. 

The chefs-men, which the Romans ufcd, were generally « 
wax or glafs ; their common name was Calculi^ arlLatnmculi: 
The poets fomeiimes term them Latrones, whence Latruncdii 
was at firft derived : For latro, among the ancients, iigoifie<|jt 
firft a fervant, (as the word knave in Englifh) and afterwanis 
a foldier. 

Seneca has mentioned this play oftener, perhaps, dian any 
other Roman author ; particularly in one place he has a very 
remarkable ftory^ in which he defigns to give us an exaoipic of 
wonderful refolucion and contempt of death ; though foox 
will be more apt to interpret it as an inftance of infenuble ftu* 
pidity. The ftory is this : One Canius Julius (whotn he ex- 
tols very much on other accounts) had been fentence^lto 
death by Caligula : The Centurions coming by with a tribeot 
malefactors, and ordering him to bear them company to oi* 
cution, happened to find him engaged at this game. Caniuu 
upon his firft fummons, prefentiy fell to counting his nien,ai"^ 
bidding his anta&onift be fure not to brag falfely of the vifio* 
ry after his death ; he only defired the Centurion to bear vi^- 
xiefs, that he had one man upon the board more than his cofl- 
panion, and fo very readily joined himfelf to the poor wretcn* 
es that were going to fuffer (a). 

But the largeft and the molt accurate account of the LttrtfH' 
aJi, given us by the ancients, is to be met with in the fot^ 
to Pifo ; which fomc will have to be Ovid's, others Lucans, 

and many the work of an unknown author. ^ 

The 

(a) Seneca dt Tranquil, Animi^ cap. 14* 
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The tali and tejfenty by reafon of fo many pallages in au. 
tI\ors equally applicable to bbth^ have oftentimes been con* 
founded with one another , and by (bme diftinguiflied ai a fe^ 

!>arate game from the lufus alea, or dice : Whereas, properly 
peaking, the Greeks and Romahs had two forts of games at 
dice, tte luJuj talorum,.Qr play^it cock-all, and the luaus teffe^ 
rarun^ or what we call dice. They played sit the firft with 
four iali^ and at the other with three ieffera. The tali had 
but four Ades^ marked with four oppeGte numbers ;. one iidc 
with a tres^ and the oppoHte with a quatre ; ohe with an ace^ 
and the contrary with the fice. The dice had fix faces, four 
marked with the fame number as the tali, and the two others 
with a deux and a cinque, always one againft the other ^ to that 
in both plays the upper number and the lower, either on the 
talus or t'ejfctse, conltancly made feveri. 

There were very fevere Uwjs in force againft thefe plays,* 
forbidding the ufe of them at all feafons, only during the Sa» 
lurnalia ; though they gameld ordinarily at other times, net-, 
withftanding the prohibition. But there w^s one ^fe made of 
them at feafts and entertainments, which pefhdps did not falf 
under the extent of the laws, and that Was, to thtow dice 
who (hould command in chief, and have the power of prefcri* 
bing rtiles at a drinking-bout, who in Horace is tailed arbiter 
hibendi: . . . , , - , .. 

They t'hrew both the tali and the teffera out of a long box:,' 
for whkh they had fe>^eral nara^s, 9% fritillum, fyrgus, turri* 
cuhy orca^ tec. 

There are many odd t^fms fcatt^red np aiHd doWn in au- 
thors, by which they (igmfied their fortunaite aitd uVifortunate 
cait ; we niay take notice of the beft and the worft. The beft 
caft with the tali was, when therO cdme u^ four different: 
numbers, as tres, quatre, Jice^ Ace / The beft with the dice 
was three /ices / the common term for both was f^inuf or Ba^ 
JiTicus ; the pooreft caft in both having the name of tarns. 
Perfius oppbi'es they^TiiiV and cbe tatticula as the beit and word 
chances : 

Q uid dexter fento ferrtt^ 
Scire erat in votis ; daninofa cariicula quantum 
Haderet, anguftai calk mnf oilier orcd. Sat. iii. 48; 

But then my 0udy was to cog the dice. 
And dext'roufly to throw the lucky Ike ;• 

. P p Ta 
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To fliun ames-ace^ that fwept my ftakf s away, *| 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey | 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. J 

Mr Dryden. 

The wifcr and fevercr Romans thought this fedentary di- 
▼erfion fit only for aged men, who could not fo well employ 
themfelves in any ftirring recreation. " Let them,'* fays old 
Cato in Tuliy, •' have their armour, their horfes, and dicir 
'< fpears ; let them take their club and their javelin ; let them 
^' haftf their fwimming marches and their races, io they de 
^ but leave us, among the numerous fports, the tali and 
*' the fejferd.^ But the general corruption of manners made 
the cafe quite otherwife. Juvenal, xir. 4 : 

Si iMfmufa finem jyvat iJea^ hdit i; btrit 
ButlatfUy farvofme eadtm movei armM/ritilh* 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 1 

.Then my young maiter fwiftly learns the vice, \ . 

And ihakes^ ia hanging-fleeves, the little box and dice. J | 

Mr Dryden, 

l^or was it probable that this game fhould be pradifed witb 
any moderation in the city, when the Emperors were con- I 
9tonly profefled admirers of itr Augufhis himfelf played on- 1 
reafonably, without any regard to the time of the year [fY I 
But the ffreat mafter of this art was the Emperor ClaudisSf 1 
who by nis conflant praAice (even as he rode about in his I 
chariot) gained fo much experience as to coiiipofe a book on 1 
the fubjeS. Hence Seneca, in his farcaftical relation of the . 
Emperor's Apotheolis^.when, after a great many adven(!ures, | 
he has at laft brought him to helf, makes the infernal judges , 
condemn him (as the moft proper punilhment in the world) to ] 
play continually at dice with a box that had the bottom oat; | 
which kept him always in hopes^. and yet alO'ays baulked h»> 
expe&ations : 

Nam fuotie/ mijfurus erat rtfinatUe fritiUo^ 
Utraqw fuhduiio fujfiehai tefferafund$ ; 
Cumque recolle^cs auderet mittere talos^ 
Lufuro/imsib femfer^ femperqw pittttU^ 



(«') Su9i$n, Aug, cap. 71. 
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D€ctp^$ f4$m I reJhgiU ^piofyiu per iffot 
FalUx afiduM dilmUtur mUafurtp. 
Sic cumjamfimm tanguntur cuimi$UL nmfih, 
Jrrita Sifyphi$ volvuniur p§n(Ura coil^ 

For wheiifoe'er he Ihook the box to caft. 
The rattling dice delude his eager hafte : 
And if lie try'd again, the waggifli bone 1 

Infenfibly was thro* his fingers gone ; y 

Still he was throwing, yet nc ne'er had thrown. J 

So weary Sifyphus, when now he fees 
The welcome top, and feeds his joyful eyes, 
Straight the rude ftone^ as cruel fate commands^ 
Falls fadly down, and meets bis reftlefs hands« 

The ancients had four forts of piU, or balls, ufed for exer- 
cife and diverfion* The foUh or baloon, which they ftruck 
about with their arm, guarded for thatpurpofe with a wooden 
bracer : Or, if the baloon was little, they ufed^only their £fls« 
The'pilo trigonalh^ the fame as our common balls ; to play 
v/ith this, there ufed to ftand three perfons in a triangle^ 
ftriking it round from one to another ; he who jfirftlet it come 
to the ground was the lofer (a). Paganica, a ballfiuffed witli 
feathers, which Martial thus defcribcs, xiv. 45. 

Jf^c qu4t difficili turget pMgmnka phma^ 
FoHe minus laxa ^fi^ if minus arUa piU* 

The laft fort was theAi7r^^i/fit,aharderkind6f ball, which 
tliey played with dividing into two companies, and ftriving to 
throw it into one another's goals, which was the conquering 
caft. 

The game at par impar, or even and odd, is not wortb 
taking notice of any farther than to obferve, that it was noc 
OQly proper to (he children, as it is generally fancied : .For 
^c may gather frpm Suetonius, that it was fometimes ufed at 
feafts and entertainments, in the fame hianner as the dice and 

Chrfs(*). 

1 he trochus has been often thought the fame as the turbo^ 
^t top ; or clfe of like nature witboiM* billiards : But both thefe 

P p 2 opinions 

{fi).DMer Qu Horace. Book a, Sa;. a. {b) Sueton, in Jug, cap. yi. 
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opinions are now exploded by the curions, Thefrorik/diere- 
jfore was properly a hoop of iron five t>r fix feet diameter, Tec 
all oyer in the infide with iron rings. The bojrs and yonng 
nien ufed to whirl this along) as our children dp wooden hoops, 
(dire^ng it with a rod of iron, having a wooden handle ; 
which rod the Gf <rcians called *>^*h» and the Romans radius. 
There was need ^ great dexterity to guide the hoop right. 
In the mean time, the rings, by the clattering which they 
made, not only gave the people notice lo Jieep out of the way, 
but contributed very much to the boys diverftoh (a]|. Wc 
' mufl take care not to think this only a ci^ildilh exercife,iince we 
pxd Horace (b) ranking it wi|:h other manly fports. 

LnJere qui nefcit^ cfmpeJlrHni abftinet arms^ 
IndeBufque fiUf difiivCf trochivi quhfiiu 

{a) Dacier. §n HoTMce^ Book 3. Od. 24. (b) De Art. Poet. 

\ . V ": — r— — — — r — . . ■ . .r.. — r — " 
CHAR n. 

P/ibe Girccnfian Shows ^ andjirjl of the Pcntathlum, /A^ 
Chariot Races^ the ImAvls Trojae, ^^ the Pyrrbica 
Saltatiow 

XT is hard to light on any tolerable divifion which would 
-?> take iii all the public fporis and ihows ; but the moftac- 
ciftate feems to be that which ranks them under two head^, 
Lu^U Circenfet, and Ludi Scekici .• But bccaufe this divifion is 
made only in refpeft of the form and manner of the folemni- 
ties, and of the place of aOion, there is ncicd of another to ex- 
prefs the end ami defign of their inftitution ; and this may be 
Ludi Sacri, Fotivi, and Fwkbret. 

The Circenfian plays may very well include the rcprefcnta- 
tions of fea-fights, and fports performed in the amphithea- 
tres : For thi; former were commonly exhibited in the Circo's 
fitted for that ufe ; and wljen we meet withthe Naumachi^t 
ias places diflind from the Circo's, we fuppofe the itruflurc to 
fcavfi bcen'of the fame Aarure. And, as to the amphitheatres, 
' ' ; ■ • - they 
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they were ereded for die more convenient celebration of foiue 
particuUr fliows, which ufed before to be prefi^nted in the 
Circo'Sy fo that, in this extent of the head, we nia^ inform 
ourfelves of the Pentathlum, of the chariot races, of the Ludus 
Trojof, of the ihows of wild beads, of the combats of the gla- 
diators, and of the NaumachU, 

The Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as moll of their other 
Cports, was borrowed from the Graecian games ; the five ex- 
erciies thac compofed it were running, wrelUing, leaping^ 
throwing, and boxing. The two laft have fomething parti- ' 
cularly worth our notice ; the former of them being fonietimefr 
performed with the di/cus^ and the other with the c^//usz The 
dijcus, or quoit made of ftone, iron, or copper, five or fix fin- 
gers broaU, and more than a foot long, inclining to an oval 
hve : Ihey fent this to a va(t diftance, by the help^f a lea- 
thern thong tied round the perfon's hand that threw. Several 
learned men have fancied, that, inflead of the aforefaid thong, 
they made ale of a twift or brede of hair *, but it is poflible 
they migdc be deceived, by that palTage of Claudian : 

Quis melius vibrata puef vertigine molli 

Membra ratet f vertat fuis marmora crinefupino? 

What youth could wind his limbs with happier care > 
Or fling the marble-quoit with tofs'd back hair ? 

Where the poet by crinefupino intends only to exprefs the 
extreme motion of the pek^fon throwing ; it being very natu- 
ral on that account t.0 call back his head, and fo make the hair 
|}y out behind him^a). 

Homer has made Ajax and UlylT^s both great artifts at this 
fport : And Ovid,' when he bruigs in Apollo and Hyacinth 
playing at it, gives an elegant deicription of the exercife^: 

Corpora vejle levant y (:( fucco plnguh oVw^ 
Spiendefcunt y latique ineunt certamina dij'ci ; 
Quern prius aerias llbratum Phoebus in auras 
Mijitf 6* oppojitas disjecit pondere^ nukes , 
Decidit injoiidam longo pojf tempore t err am 
Pondus, 6- exhibuit junilam cumvlribus art em (i). 

They 

{a) Doctor* on Horace^ Book I. Od. 8. {b) Mctajnorphof. 10. 
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Tbe]r ftript and wafli their naked limbs with oil^ 
To whirl the qcioity and urge the fportive toi)* 
And firft the god his well-poifiM marble flung. 
Cut the weak air, and bore the clouds along : 
Sounding at laft, the maffy circle fell, « 

And ihow'd his ftrength a rival to his flcill. 

Scaliger, who attributes the invention <if the whole faicA- 
ban to the rude country ^people, is of opinion, That the throw, 
ing the dtfcus is but an improvement of their old fport of caft- 
tng their (heep-hooks : This conjeAure feems very lilcely to 
have been borrowed from a pafTage of Homer : II. "i"* 845. 

'Oirrov tli r* iffn^t jutXavf^snL fintaKf mrnf* 
*H ii y JXira-0/cfvii vilctrat Itti fiSt dytkeumcp 

As when (bme ftiirdy hind his (heep*faook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights amons the diftant cows ; 
So far the herp calls o'er 9II tne marks. 

And indeed the judgment of the f^me critic, that thefe 
cxerdfes owe their original to the life of (hepherds, is no more 
than what his admired Virgil has admirably taught him in the 
ftcond Georgic, 527. 

Ip/e dies agitat Fefl^t ; fMiufque pit berhati^ 
fgms uhi in mtdiff 4r Socii crmiera cor§nnni^ 
Te Hbnns Lenof wcntf f9c§ri/§M€ mngijirh 
VeUcit jacuii artamina fonit in nlnu ; 
Corfarafue agrefii nndai fnedurn pdtUtJtrtu 

When any rural hotydays invite 
His genius forth to innocent delight ; 
On earth's fair bed, beneath fome facred fhade, 
Amidft his equal friends carelefsly laid. 
He fings thee, Bacchus, patron of the vine. 
The beechen bowl foams with a flood of wine ; 
Not to the lofs of reafon, o^ of ftrength. 
To a&ive games, and manly fports at length. 
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Their mirth aftcnds ; and with full vems they fee 
Who can the beft at better trials be. 

Mr GowLEV. 

The ceftns were either a fort of leathern guards for the 
hands^ compofed of chones, and commonly filled with lead or 
iron to add force and weight x.o the blow ; or, according to 
others, a kind of whirl-bats, or blodgeons of wood, with lead 
at one end : Though Scaliger cenfares the laft opinion as. ri- 
diculous ; and therefore he derives the word from x's^f a gur« 
die or belt {a]* This exercife is mofl admirablv defcribed by 
Virgil in the combat of Dares and Entellus, ^neid 5. The 
famous artiit, at the ceflus^ was £ryx of Sicily, overcome at 
lafi at has own weapons by Hercules. Pollux too was as great 
a mailer of tbi3 art as his brother Caftor at encounters on 
horfcback. The fight of Pollux and Amytus, with the cejius^ - 
is excellently related by Theocritus, Idyllium 20. 

The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any of the 
Circenfian fports. The moft remarkable thing belonging to 
them was the faAions, or companies of the charioteers ; ac- 
cording to which the whole town was divided, folne favouring 
one company, and fonie another. The four ancient compa- 
nies were the Prafipta, the Ruffata, the Ma^ or Aliata, and 
the yeneta ; the green, the red, the white, and the Iky-co- 
loured, or Tea-coloured. This diftin&ion was taken from the 
colour of their liveries, and is thought to have borne fome slU 
hiiion to the four feafons of the year ; the firfl refembling tius 
fpring, when all things are green ; the next, the fiery colour 
of the fun iq fummer ; the third, the h6ar of autumn ; and 
the laft, the clouds of winter. The Prajina and the Yeneta 
are not fo eafy names as the other two ; the former is deri- 
ved from ^«wm, a Ueky and the other from veneti, or the Ve- 
netians, a people that particularly affed that colour. The 
moft takine company were commonly the green, efpeciaily un- 
der Caligtua, Nero, and the following Emperors ; and in the 
time of Juvenal, as he hints in. his eleventh fatyr, and with a- 
fine ftroke of his pen handfoAiely cenfures the ftrange pleafure 
winch the Rdmaos took in the fights, 139. 



^Mthipac9. 
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(m) De Re Poetieay lib. 1. cap. 3^ 
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T^tam MU Rmuim circus capita iy fragwr oitirM 
Percutft^ cventum viridis qm cMgo ffatuuj 
N^mji deficiretf mgiftam attonitamque vidcrct 
JiMfic urbem^ veltUi Cannarum in fulvcrc vi^is 
Con/uiiius. 

This day all Rome (if I may be allow'd, : 
Without ofiFence to Ibcfa a numerous crowds 
To fay all Rome) will in the circus fweat^ 
Echoes already to their fliouts repeat. 
Methinks I hear the cry—'' Away, away, 
*^ The green have won the honour of the day/' 
Oh ! ifaould the fporcs be but one year forbom, 
Rome would in tears her IotM diverfion mourn ; 
And that would now a caufe of forrow yield. 
Great as the lofs of Canns's fatal field* 

Mr CONGREVE. 

The Emperor Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added twa 
new companies to the former, the Golden and the Purfle (a)- 
Xiphilin calls them the Golden and the Silver ; but this feems to 
ht a miftake., becaufe the lilver liveries would not bave been 
enough to diftinguiih from the white. But thefe new com- 
panies were foon after laid down again by the foUowibg £d^- 
perors (*)- ^ 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the bsgs and the 
quaib-ig^; but they had fometimes xkitxTfejugeSpfepiemjuges,^^* 
And Suetonius amires us, that Nero, when he was a perforto* 
er in the Olympic games, made ufe of a decemjugis, a chariot 
drawn with ten horfes coupled together (c). The fame Em- 
peror fometimes brought in pairs of caaiels to run the circo 
inftead of horfes (J) And Heliogabaluis obliged elephants to 
the fame fervice (r). 

The races were commonly ended ac feven turns round the 
metd, tho', upon extraordinary occafions, we now and then 
meet with fewer heats. In the like manner, the ufualnumr 
ber of miffiis, or matches, were twenty -four, though foaje- 
timet a tar greater number were exhibited. For Suereniuj 
tells uf, that the £mper6r Domitian prefented an hundred 
matches In one day (/). De la Cerda will have us believe 

(tf) Domitiatty cap 7. (h) Up/, Com. in locum. ifl.^'^L 

Ner. cap. 24. (d) Idem, cap. la. (e> Umfridi in HeUoifii^' 

if) Domitiany cap: 4. 
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ic is not meant of the immber of the matches^ but only of the 
chariots, fo as to make no more than twenty-five mtffus^s .* Bu( 
his op}n*on is not taken notice of by the critics who have com* 
mented 6n Suetonius. Setvius {a)i on that verfc of Virgil^ 
Geon ill, 18. ' 

Centum quadrijugos agifabd adflKminU currusi 

takei ohcafioh to infornl us, that adciently there ttrere always 
twenty-five mdtchlss of chariots, four in every match, ib as to 
make a hundred in all. The laft mi£IUs ^as fet out at the 
charge^ of the people^ who made a gathering for that purpofe^ 
and was therefore called drarius ; but when this cuftom of a 
fupemumerary miffus^zt laid afide, the matched were ho morb 
than twenty -four at a time, yet the laft four chariots ftill kept 
«he name of ffiijfus drarius. 

The^time when the races ffaould begin ^as anciently given 
notice of by found of trumpet ; but ^terwards the commoti 
fign was the tnappa^ or napkin, hung out at the Prsetor's, or 
the chief magiftrate's feat. Hence Juvenal calls the Megalen- 
Can gamesj 

-^'^^Megakfiacd jpe&acida mafp*. Sat. xj; i^il 

The common reafon given for this cnftom is, that Nero 
heing oike sit ciinner, arid the peo{de making a great noife^ 
^efiring that the fports might be^in, the Emperor threw the 
napkin he had in his lutnd out of the window, as a token that 
he had grmttcd their requeft (*}; 

The vigors in theft fports were honoured with garlands^ 
coronets, and otHer bmaments, after the Grecian mahner; 
and, very often^ with confidefable rewards in money ; info- . 
Qiuch that Jcivehal mikes one eminent charioteer able to buy 
a hundred laiwyers : 

— — W«c centum patrimania cau/iJicorum, , 

Parte aliafdlum rujpxti pone Lacertd. Sat; viit llj^ 

It has been already hinted, that they reckpoed th^ conclufion 
rf the race from the paflSng by the met a tlie fevcnth time ; 
and this Propertius exprefsly confirms. Book a. £leg. 24. 

(«) Ad Gtorg. 3. (t) Cajfitdn: lib. S^ift. f. 
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Jut priuf infe£h depofcit frdfnla curjuy 

Septima quam metam triverit arte rota* 

What charioteer would with the crown be gracM, 
Ere his feventh wheel the mark has lightty pafs'd I 

So that the greateft rpeciinen of art and flight appears to 
have been to avoid the meia handfoxnely> when tbej made 
their turns ; otherwife the chariot and ttus driver would come 
into great danger as well as difgrace : 



^Atetaque fervidis 



Eviiata rotu. Hor. Od. i. 

On this account it is that Theocritus^ when he gives a rela- 
tion of the exercifes in wtuch they inftru&ed youug HerculeS; 
affigns him in this pointy a^ a tnatter of the greattft coofe* 
qiknce, hitt own father for his tutor x 

^Afiffil^imv h Italia flka f fnt#r liiSamn 

^Affu if inffiirm nufJiKim,* xec) oi aayuQ 

Aif^i cV aw IwiZattu Xt^^ /»^ur«i» ifc«*7«^» t,\ivK> x)* til* 

To drive the chariot, and with fteady /kill 
To turn, and yet not break the bending wheel, 
Amphytrio kindly did inftruft his fon : 
Great in that art ; for he himfelf had won 
Vaft precious pri2es on the Argive plains : 1 

And fell the chariot which he drove remains, [reins. ) 
Ne'er hurt i^ th* courfe, tho* time had broke the falling J 

Mr Creech. 

They who defire to be informed of the exaft manner of thcfc 
races, which certainly were very noble and diverting, niay 
pdfibly receive as much pleafure and fatisfaAion from the de|' 
cription which Virgil has left us of them in fhort, as they comd 
expeA from the Oght hielf. Georg. iii. 103. 
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Nonnt Vides f eumfr^ciphti ccrtamlm camfum 
C9rripuerfy ruunique effufi carart cnrrus ; 
Cumffcs arrcGa juvenum^ exu/tantiaque haurit 
Cprdm payor pulfam : ilii infiant verhere t$rtOf 
£t proni dant iora : votat vi fervidus 0xis* 
yamque humiis^jamque tUtiJuhlime viitntur 
Aera per vacuum firriy atque affargere in aurMs, 
Nee mora nee requfes « etjfijv^ nimkus arefue 
Toiiitur i humefc%4nt fpumis Jlatuqw fiquenttim : 
Tanius amor laudttn^i tant^ ^ vi^oria curst. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart. 
The youthful charioteers with beating heart 
Rufti to the race ; and panting fcarcely bear 
Th' extremes of fev'rifti hopes and chilling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and lalh with all their force ; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courfe. 
And now a-low^ and now a- loft they by. 
As borne thro' air, and feem to touch the iky ; 
No ftop, no ftay, but clouds of fand arife> 
Spurn'd aad caft backw;ard on the follower's eyes : 
The hi^idnioft blows tfale foam upi^ the firft : 
Such is the lore of praife, and honourable thirft* 

Mr Dryden* 

The TraJM^ or Ludus Trojie, is generally referred to the in- 
vention of Afcanius. It was celebrated by companies of boys 
neatly drefled, and furniilied with little arras and weapons, 
who muftered in the public circus. They were taken, for 
the moft part, out of the nobleft families ; and the captain of 
them had the honourable title of Prtnceps Juveniutlj ; beings 
fometimes next heir to the empire, and feldom lefs than the 
fon of a principal Senator* This cuftom is fo very remarka- 
ble, that it would be an unpardonable omiffion, not to give 
the whole account of it in VirgiPs own words ; efpecially, be- 
caufe the poet, ufing all his art and beauties on this fubjed, 
as a compliment to Auguftus (a great admirer of the fpert) 
has left us a moft inimitable defcription. 
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^.flSneid 5^ Vcr. 545. 

jltfahr Xmast mndum ccrUmint mifif 
(!ufiodem ad f eft ^mitemque imfukh lub 
JRfytidim voeatf H fdam fie fatur ad aurem ^ 
Vade agft . 6r Afcam$%^jam fmriU fmratwm 
jigmn hahetfiemmt cmrfirfque inftruxii /^9#riri«, 
pMcat av0 tmrmai^ li fefc ifiendat in amtiit 
DiCf ait. Ipft QMmam kngo dtcedere cir^f 
infufum p§puluwif ir eampotjuiet tffi patenttt* 
lMce4imi paeri^ pariierqm ante mra parentum 
jPranmtis lucent in eqnii .* ques 9mnis euntes 
Trinacrif mirata fnnfit Tro^^qne juventus* 
Omnikn^ in nu^em ten/a coma preffa eerona: 
C^nua hinaferunt pn^a h^fiiliaferre ; 
Part leves humero pbaretrat ; It pe£l$re fummo 
Fiexiiis %btortiper ^ilum circnins auri. 
Itres eqnitnm-nnmero turmstf temiqne vagantur 
Pu^erci •* Pneri bisfeni qnemqne fecuti^ 
jigmine parHto fulgent farihufyue Magiftris* 
Una acies jmwnmm^ duett quatnparvut evaniem 
(Ntmcn avi refirent\ Priammty tua clara^ PeUte^ 
Pregenietf auHura Itaiot :. qnem Thracint alhis 
Portat equtit hicolor macuius : vefiigia printi 
jfiba pedis f frontemque eftentant arduus albam. 
Alter AtjtfgAiMt unde Atti drn^re Laiini • 
Parwui Atftf pueroque pner diUSus luh. 
Extremus^formaqMe ant^ %mfies pulcher lulus 
Sidonio eft inve&tu equa $ quern Candida Dido 
MJfefui dedorat mommentutft iy pignut amorii^ 
Cater a Trinaeriit pnbet foniarit Acefi^ 
Fertur equit. 

Mxeipitrnt plau/u pavidotf gaudentque tuentes 
pardanidief vetermnque agnojfunt ora parentunu 
Peftquam ermthn Ueti concejum oculo/que fuorum 
Lujlravere in equis :Jtgnum elarnortparatit 
Mpjtides huge doditf infinuitque fiagelb. 
piS difcurrere pares^ atque agmina ternt 
Diduilis fohere cherts ; rurjtifque vocati 
Cenoertere vias, infeftaqui tela tulere. 
^nde ajlioj itteunt curfutj alio/que recurfus, 

jtdoorfis 
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Adverjis fpafiis, alterm/que orbibus orbet 
Jmpeaiunt, pugnaque cient Jhnuldchra fub armis j 
£t nunc ttrgafuga nudant^ nuncfplcula vertunf 
Infenji^ fa^a pariter nunc pace fsruntur : 
Vt quondam Creta feriur labyrinthus in alt a 
'Parietibus textum calis iter, ancipitemque 
MiUe viis habuijfe Jolum, qua figna fequendi 
Falleret indeprenfus & irremeabiiis error, 
Haud ditur Teucritm nati vejiigta curfu 
Impedtuntf texuntqui fiigas i; pralia ludo .• 
Delphinum /miles, qui per martt humida nando 
parpathium Libycumque fecant, luduntque per undas. 
Hunc morem, h$s cur/iis, atque hac certamina primut 
Afcanius, longam muris cum cingeret Jlbam, 
Kettulft, & prifcos dacuit ceiebrare Latinos ; 
Quo puer ipfe modo, fecum quo Troia pubes, 
Jlbdtd docui^refups .• hinc maxima porro ' 
jfccepit Roma, & patrium fervavit honor em .• 
Trojaque nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 

Bat Prince £neas, e'er the games were done| 

Now calPd the wi(e bftruftor of his fon^ 

The good Epytides, whofe faithful hand 

In noble arts the blooming hero trained : 

To whom the royal chief tiis will declared ; 

Go^ bid Afcanius, if he ftands prepared 

To march bis youthful troops, begin the courfe. 

And let his granddre's Ifaade commend his growing force*. 

Thus he ; and orderM ftraight the fwarming tide 

To clear the circus ; when from evVy fide 

Crowds bear back crowds, s^nd leave an open fpace, 

Where the new pomp in all its pride .might pafs. 

The boys move on, all glitt'ring lovely bright. 

On well-reinM fteeds, in their glad parents fight. 

Wonfl'ring, the Trojan and Sicilian youth 

Crown with applaufe their virtue's early growth ; 

Their flowing hair dofe flow'ry chaplets grace. 

And two fair fpears their eager fingers prefs. 

Part bear gay quivers, on their fhoulders luing^ 

And twifts of bending gold lie wreath'd along 

Their purple vcft, which at the neck begun. 

And 4owp their breafts in fliining' circles run. 

Thr«f 
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Three lo^ly troops three beauteous captains led. 

And twice fix boys each hopefd chief dbty*i. 

The firft gay troop young Priam marlhals on. 

Thy feed, Polites, not to fame unkown. 

That with Italian blood ihall join his own : 

Whofe kinder genius, rip'ning with his years, 

His wretched grandfire's name to better fortune bears. 

A Tfaracian deed, with fpots cS fpreading white. 

He rode, that paw'd, and craved the promised ^ht. 

A lovely white his hither fetlock ftains. 

And white his high-«re£ked forehead fhines* 

And next with iUtely pace young Atys mov'd. 

Young AtySy by the young Afcanius lovM. 

From this great line the noble Attian ilem. 

In Litium nurs'd, derive their ancient name. 

The third ^ith his command Afcanius graced, 

Whofe godlike looks his heav'nly race confefsM ; 

So beautiful, fo brave, he ihone above the reiL 

His fprighdy fleed from Sidon^s pafture came. 

The noble Rtft of the fair Tyrian dame, 

And fruitlels pledge of her unhappy flame. 

The reft Sicilian courfers aU beftrode. 

Which old Aceftes on his guefts beftowM. 

Them, hot with beating hearts, the Trojan crew 

Receive with fliouts, ami with freih pleafure view 9 

DifcoVVing in the lines of ev'ry face 

Some venerable founder of their race. 

And now the youthful troop their round had made, 

Panting with joy, and all the crowd iurvey'd ; 

When fage £py tides, to give the fign, 

Crack'd his long whip, and made the courfe begin* 

At once they fbrt, and fpur with anful fpeed. 

Till in the troops the little chiefs divide 

The clofe batulionr ; then at once they turn. 

Commanded back ; while from their fingers borne. 

Their hoftile darts aloft upon the wind 

Fly fhiv'ring x then in circling numbers join'd. 

The managM courfers with due meafures bound. 

And run the rapid ring, and trace the mazy round. 

Files facing files, their bold companions dare. 

And wheel, and charge, and urge the fportive war. 

Now flight they feign, and naked backs expofe ; \ 

Now with turned fpears drive headlong on the foes \ \ 

And npw,confed'rate grown,in peaceful ranks they clofc. J 
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As Crete's famM labyrinth to a thoufand ways. 

And thoufand darkened walls the gueft conveys ; 

Endiefs, inextricable rounds amnfe, 

And no kind track the doubtful pafiage ihews. 

So the glad Trojan yeuth their winding courfe 

Sporting purfue : and charge the rival force. 

As iprightly dolphins in fome calmer road 

Play round the filent waves, and fhoot along the flood* 

Afcanius, when (the rougher ftorms overblown,) 

With happier fates he raisM fair Alba's town ; 

This youthful fport, this folemn race renew'd, 

ATld with new rites made the plain Latins proud. 

From Alban (ires, th' hereditary game 

To mVitchlefs Rome by long fucceflion came : 

And the fair youth in this diverfion trained. 

Troy they (till call, and the brave Trojan band. 

Lazius in his commentaries de Repub. Romana fancies the jufts 
and tournaments, fo much in faOiion about two or three 
hundred years ago, to have owed their original to this Ludas 
Tr$j^, and that tournamenta is but a corruption of trojamentam 
And die learned and noble Du Frefne acquaints us that many 
are of the fame opinion. However, though the word may 
perhaps be derived with more probability from the French tour* 
ncr, to turn round with agility, yet the exercifes have fo much 
refemblance as to prove the one an imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhice, or Sabath Pyrrhica, is commonly believed 
to be the? fame with the fport already defcribed. But, befldes, 
that none of the ancients have left any tolerable grounds for 
fuch a conjeAure, it will appear a different game, if wc look 
a little into its original, and on the manner of the perform- 
ance. The original is, by fome, referred to Minerva, who led 
tip a dance in her amour, after the conqueft of the Titans : . 
By otjiers, to the Curetes, or Corybantes^ Jupiter's guard in 
his cradle ; who leaped up and down, clafhing their weapons, 
to keep old Saturn from hearing the cries of his infant fon. 
Pliny attributes the invention to Pyrrhus, fon to Achilles, who 
inftituted fuch a company of dancers at the funeral of his fa- 
ther (a). However, that it was very ancient is plain from 

Homer ; 

(a) Naf. Hifl. lib. si- 
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Homer; who^ as he hints at it infeveral defcriptioss, roparii* 
cnlarly be makes the exa& form and manner of it to be en- 
grayed on the fliield of Achilles, given him by Vulcan: The 
manner of the performance ieemt to have confified chiefly in 
thie nimble turning of the body, and (hifting every part, as if 
it were done to avoid the ftroke of an er^emy : And therefore 
this was one of the exercifes in which they trained the young 
foldiers. Apuleius defcribes a Pyrrhic dance, performed by 
young men and maids together {a) : which alone would be e- 
noagh to diflinguifh it from the Ijudus Trojd. The beft ac- 
count we meet with of the Pyrrhic dance xsinClaudian'spcem 
on the fixth confulfliip of Honorius : 



Jrmatos hicf/epe cht^os^ certaque vagandi 
Textas legefugasy inctmfufofque recurfus^ 
£t pulchras errorum artes, jucundaque Mortis 
Cemtmus .• infonutt cum verbere Jigna magiftcfp 
Mutatofque edant par'Uer tot femora mottu. 
In latus ailifis clypeis^ aut rurfut in Mtum 
VibratUK grave parmafonat mucronis acutu 
Verbere f cSr umbonum pulfu modtdante refukam 
Ferreus alterno concentus ciauditur enfe. 

Here too the warlike dancers blef$ our light, I 

Their artful wand'riogy and their bws of flight, \ 
And unconfus'd return, and inoffenfive fight. J 

Soon as the mafter's crack proclaims the prize. 
Their moving breads in tuneful changes rile ; 
The (hields falute their (ides^or flraight are fliown 
In air high waving ; deep the targets groan 
Struck with alternate fwords, which theqce rcboDfl<l; 
And end the concert and the facred founds 

The moft ingcnius Mr Cartwright, adthor of tbi /[V^* 
SUfue^ having occafion to prefcnt a warlike dance in that piece, 
took the meaCures of it frorti this paflage of Claudian, as the 
'moft tx^et pattern antiquity had left. And in the printed 
play, he has given no other defcription of that dance, than by 
letting down the verfes whence it is copied, 

^ JullU5 

{M) imiefiar. lib. lo. , 
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Julias Scaliger tells us of himlblf, that, while a youth, he 
had often danced the Pyrrhic before the £aaperor Maximili- 
an, to the amazement of all Germany ; and that the Emperor 
tvas once fo furprized at his warlike activity, as to cry out; 
** This boy either was born in a coat of mail, inftead of a fkiri^ 
'' or eife has been rocked in one inftead of a cradle {a)»^^ 

(a) Po€t» lib. I. cap. i8i 



CHAP. III. 

b/tbe Shows of Wild Beajisy and of the Naumachiaef. 

^H£ (hows of beafts were in ceneral defigned for the ho*' 
^ nour of Diana, the patroriels of hunting. . For this pur- 
pofe, no toft was fpat'ed to fetch the moft different creatur^jf 
from the fdrtfaeft p^tApf the world : Hence Clatidian> * 



'^aithus, pah thai onuftis 



Per freta^ velfltwios ; exfanguis dextera iorpet 
Remigis, ^ fropHum metuebat navlta mercem. 



-Part in laden veflels came, 



Borne on the rougher waves, of gentler ftream ; 
The fainting flave let fall, his trembling oar ; 
And the ptale matter fearM the freight he bore. 

^d prefently after, 



Q ubdcunoue iremenditrn eft 
Dentibus, aUt tn/igne juhis, aut nobite cornu, 
Aut ri^idiimfetls capituf-^ decus wnne thnorque '' . 

Syhamm, non cdute latent^ non mole r^tunt* . . 

All that with potent teeth command the plains 
All that rDn horrid with erefied maney 
Or proud of ftately horns, or briftling haiif 
At once the foreft^s ornament and fear; 

R r Torn 
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Torn from their defarts by the Roman pow^r, 
Nor ftrength can fave| nor craggy dens fecure. 

Some creatures were prefented merely as ftrange fights iv^ 
rarities, as the crocodiles, and feveral outlandifti b'nrdi anJ 
beafts % others for the combJt, as lions, tygers, ieoprds, tf 
other creatures, either purely tor delight, or elle for the ufeof 
the people, at fuch times as they were allowed liberty of caich- 
tng what diey could for themfehres, as bares, deer, aod ^^ 
like. We may reckon up three forts of diverficns with the 
beafts, which all went under the common name of venath; the 
firft, when the people were permitted to run after the beadi) 
and catch what they could for their own ufe ; the fecon<l,wbn 
the beafts fought with one another ; and the lafi, when tbey 
were brought out to engage with men. 

W hen the people were allowed to lay hold on what they couii 
get, and carry it off for their own ufe, they called it vf*^'^ 
direpttonis : Thfs feems to have been an inftitution of the Em- 
perors. It Wa» many times prefented vrithexcraordtnarychargf; | 
and great variety of contrivances. Hie mkldle part of tbe | 
circus being fet all over with trees, removed thither by nais 
force, and fattened to huge planks, which were laid on ib^ 
ground ; thefe, being covered with earth and turf, reprefent- 
ed a natural foreft, into which th6 beafts being let from ^ 
caves f or dens under ground, the people^ at a fign gnrea ^^ 
the £mperor, fell to hunting them, and carried away what they 
killed to regale upon at home. The bealU ufiially given were 
boars, deer, oxen, and flieep. Sometimes all kinds of bir(i< 
were prefented after the fame manner. Hhc ufual wjy of let- 
ting the people know what they fliould feize, was by fcatterinf 
among them little tablets, or tickets, {teffhras) wWcB ttdm 
thofe who caught them to the contents of their infcripticn. 
Sometimes every ticket was marked with fuch afum of money. 
payable to the firft taker. Thefe largcflirs were ingeneni 
termed miffiRa^ from their being thrown and difperfcd among 
the irultitttde \a). 

The fights between beafts were exhibited with great va« 
riety ; fomctimes we find a* tyger matched with a lion, fonw^'i 
times a lion with a bull, a bull with an elephant, a ^^^^^^\ 
f OS with a.bear, 6c. Sometimes we meet with a itti huntw 

(<f) iullcnger deVen, Cfrc/, cap. 23. 
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on the area by a pack of dogs. But tlie moft woncjerful 
Hght was^ wheo by bringing the water into the arophitheatre, 
huge fea-n)onfters were introduced to combat with wild beaits* 

N^c nobis tantum fylvejlrm cemere monjlra 

Contigit, aquorcos ego cum certantibus urjis 

Spe^avi vitulos. Calphurn, Eclog. 7. 

Nor Sylvan monfters. we alone have vicw'd. 
But huge fea-calves, dy'd red with hoftile blood 
Of bears, lie floundering in the wond'rous flood. 

The men that engaged with wild beafts had the common 
name of bejiiarii. Some of thefe were coudemned perfonsi 
and have been taken notice of in other places {a) : Others 
hired themfelves at a fet pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like 
them too, had their fchools where they were inflrufted and 
initiated in fuch combats. We find feveral of the nobility and 
gentry many times voluntarily undertaking a part in thefe 
Encounters. And Juvenal acquaints us, that the very women 
were ambitious of ihowing their courage on the like occaiionsj 
though with the forfeiture of their modefty : 

Cu m • M ^via Tufeum 

ligat aprum, & nuda teneat venabsda mamma. "Sat. i. 22« 

Or when with naked breaftthe manni/h w^ore 
Shakes the broad fpear againft the Tufcan boar. 

And Martial compliments the Emperor Domitian very hapd* 
fomely on the fame account, Spe<Sbac. vi. * 

Belliger wvidiis quod Mars tibif droit vt armht 
Nonfat is €//, C^aryfavit & ipja Vems^ 

Projiratttm vajia Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobik 6 Herculeum fama canebat <ipusf 

Pr if ca fides taceat : Nam poft tua mmera^ Cdfat, 

Hsc jamfoeminea vidimus a£ia mastu. 

Not Mars alone his bloody arms ihall weild ; 
Venus, when Cxfar bids, fliall take the fieldj^ 
Nor only wear the breeches, but the ihield. 
The favage tyrant of the woods ai>d plain^ 
By Hercules in doubtful combat flain, 

R r 2 SdM 

(4) B(f?pk 3. chap. ^p. 
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Still fills our ears within the Nemean vale, 

And mufty rolls the nii^rhty wonder tell : 

No woiidcr now ; for Caefar's reign has (hewn 1 

A woman's equal power ; the f^me renowi^ } 

Gain'd by the diftaff which the club had won. J 

Thofe who coped on the plain ground with bcafts com- 
nonly met >|/ith a very unequal match ; and therefore, fur 
the moft part, their fafety confifted in the nimble turning of 
?heir body, and leaping up and down to elud^i the foreeof 
their adverfary. Therefore Martial may very well maice ^ 
hero of the man who flew twenty beafts, all let in upon hira 
at once, though we fuppofe them to have been of the infe. 
^ior kind :' 

Hercules lauiis numeretur ghria : plus efi 

Bh'denaifariterperdomuiffiferas. 
Count the twelve feats that Hercules has done ; 
Yet twenty make a greater, joinM in one. 

But becaufe this way of engaging commonly proved facccfc 
ful tp the bead, tjiey had other ways of dealing with them, 
as by aflailmg them with darts, fpears^ and other miffivc wca. 
pons, from the higher parts of the amphitheatre, where they 
were fecure from their reach ; fo as by fome means or other 
tliey commonly contrived to difpatch three or four hundred 
beafts m one Ihow, 

In the Aow of wild beafts exhibited by Julius Cxfar in his 
thu-d conful/hip, twenty elephants were oppofed to five hon- 
dred footmen ; and twenty ipore with turrets on their bacb, 
lixty men bemg allowed to defend each turret, encaaed with 
Ave hundred foot, and as many horfe (a). ' 

u^i'^'/i^^VMACpiyE owe their original to the time of 
tue hrft Fume war, when the Romans firft initiated their men 
VI the knowledge of fea-affairs. After the improvement of 
niany years, they were deOgned as ^ell for the gratifying the 
aigut as for mcreafing their naval experience and difciplincj 

K tS^^^a ^^^"'P^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ f*^'^"'" fiiows, by which 
tne Magiftrates or Emperors, or any affeflers of popularity, 
fo often made their court to the people. 

The ufual accounts we have of thcfe exercifes fccm to 
^cprefcnt them as no^^in^ elfe but th<^ image of a naval fight J 

but 
(«) ?lin. Nat. Hi/l. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
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but U is probable that fometimes they did not engage in any 
hoftile manner, but only rowed fairly for the vidory. Thi$ 
conjedure may be confirmed by the authority of Virgii| who 
is acknowledged by all the critics, in his defcriptions of tfaq 
games and e^ercifes, to have had an eye always to his own 
country, and tq have drawn them after the manner of thei 
Roman fports. Now the fearcontention, which he prefentsus 
with, is barely a trial of fwiftnefs in the veffeis, and of lkil( 
in managing the oars, as is moft admirably deiiyere4 in hia 
fifth book : 114. 

Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamln(i, remis 
Quaiuor ex omni dele^ia clajje carina , &c. 

The Naumaohls of Claudius, which he prefented on the Fu-* 
dne lake before he drained it, deferve to be particularly men- 
tioned, not more for the greatnefs of the fhow, than for tl^c 
behaviour of the£mperor ; who, when the combatants pailed 
before him with fo melancholy a greeting as, j^ve imperator^ 
morituritc faJutantftetnrned inanfwer, Avetevos; which when 
tliey would gladly have interpreted as an ad of favour, and 
a grant of their lives, he foon gave them to underftand that 
it proceeded from the contrary principle of barbarous cruelty 
and infenfibility {a). 

The moft celebrated NaumachU were thofe of the Emperor 
Domitian ; in which were engaged fuch a vaft number of vef« 
fels as would have almoft form^ two complete navies {b) for 
a proper fight, together with a proportionable channel of wa« 
ter, equalling the dimenfions of a natural river. Maf tial \u\ 
a very genteel turn on this fufojed, Speflac. 24. 

Si quis ades longU ferut J^e£fator ab oris, 

Cui lux prima facri muneris ijta dies, 
Ne te dedpiat ratibut navalis Eity$, 

£t par undafretis : hie* m$db terra futt^ 
Non credis f fpe6les dum lax€nt aquora Mortem ; 

Parva mora eji, dices, hie modo, pontus erat^ 

Stranger, whoe'er from diftant parts arrivM, 
But this one facred day in Rome Haft livM ; 
Miftake not.the wide flood, and pompous fliow 
Of naval combats : Here was land but now, 

' Is 
{a) Suet. Claud, c. 43* Tadt. An. XIII. {b) Suit, in Domit, c. 4. 
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Is this beyond your credit ? Only ftay 
'Till from the fight the veflels bear away ; 
You'll cry with wonder, Here but now was fea I 

It b related of the Emperor Heliogabalus, that, in a repre* 
fentation of a naval fight, he filled the channel where the vef- 
feis were to ride, with wine inftead of water (a). A (lory 
fcarce credible, though we have the higheft conceptions of bis 
prodigious luxury and extravagance. 

(a) Lamfridius in Heli^gaki 



CHAP. IV. 
Of the GLADIATORS. 

TH£ firftTife of the Gladiators is referred to the ancient 
cuftom of killing perfoas at the funerals of great men. 
'^For the old heathens fancying the ghofts of the deceafed to 
be facisfied, and rendered propitious byJhuman blood, at firft 
they ufed to buy cs^ves, or untoward flaves, and offered 
ijanm at the obfeqtnes : Afterwards they contrived to veil over 
dieir impious barbarity with the fpecious fliow of ^eafure, 
and voluntaiy combat ; and therefore training up fuch perfoos 
fts they had procured in fome tolerable knowledge of wea- 
pons ; upon the day appointed for the facrifices to uie depart- 
ed ghofts, they obliged them to maintain a mortal encounter 
m njr n ^^ ^"^ tombs of their friends. The firft ihow 

^R/«i// OlM- ^f Gladiators •, exhibited at Ro^oe, was that 
diotorum. ^f ^ ^^^ i^ Brutus, upon the death of their 

fether, A.U. C. 490, in the confuUhipof Ap. Claudius andM. 
Fulvius (a). 

Within a little time, when they found the people exceeding- 
ly pleafed with fuch bloody entertainments, they refolved to 
give them the like diverfion as foon as poflible ; and therefore 
it foon grew into a cuftom, that not only the heir of any 
great or rich citizen newly deceafed, but that all (he princi- 
pal magiftrates fliould take occafions to prefent the people 
with thefe (hows, in order to procure their efteem and af- 
fedion. Nay,, the very priefts were fometimes the exhi- 
bitors of fuch imfuous pomps j for we meet with the Ludi 

PontiJicdUs 
{^yVml. Maac. lib* a. caj>. 4«. 
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Pontificales in Suetopias (n), and with the Ludi Sacerdoiales in 
Pliny (*). 

As for the fimperofs, it wa» fo much their intereft to ingrati^i < 
ate themfelves with the commonalty, that they obliged them 
with thefe ibows almoft upon al) occaiions : As on their birth- 
day ; at the time of a triumph, or after any fignal viAory f at 
the confecration of any public edifices ; at the games which fe« 
veral of them inftituted to return in fuch a term of years ; 
with many others, which occur in every hiftorian. 

And as the occaiions of thefe folemnities were fo prodigr* 
oully increafed, in the fame manner was the length of them, 
and the number of the combatants. At the firft ihow exhibit 
ted by the Bmti, ii is probable there were only three pair of 
Gladiators, as may be gatheVed from that of Aufonius : 

Tres primas Thracum fugnas^ iribus or dine bellis, • 

JuTiiads patrio infertas mtfcre fepulchro. 

Yet Julius Cxfar, in his sedtlefhip, prefented three hundred 
and twenty pair (c). The excellent Titus exhibited a ihow 
of Gladiators, wild beafts» and reprefentations of fea-fights, a 
hundred days together {d) : And Trajan, as averfe from cru- 
elty as the former, continued the folemnity of this nature a 
hundred and twenty-three days, during which he brought out 
a thoufand pair of Gladiators (^}. Two thoufand men of the 
fame profeffion were lifted by the Emperor Otho to ferve a- 
gainft Vitellius. Nay, long before this, tltey were fo very 
numerous, that^ in the time of Catilinarian confpiracy, an or- 
der paded to fend all the Gladiators up and do%vn into the gar- 
rifons, for fear they fliould raife any difturbance in the city 
(/}, by joining with the difaffefted party. And Plutarch in- 
forms us, that the famous Spartacus, who at laft gathered fuch 
a numerous force as to put Rome under fome unofual appre- 
henfions, was no more than a Gladiator, who, breaking out 
from a (bow at Verona, with the reft of his gang, dared t* 
proclaim war againft the Roman State (g). 

In the mean time, the wife and the better Romans were 
very feniible of the dangerous confequences which a corrup- 
tion of this nature might produce ; and therefore Cicero pre« 
ferred a law, that no perfon ftiould exhibit a ihow of Gladt:^- 
tors within two years before he appeared candidate for an 

office 

(tf) Auguft^ cscp. 44- (*) Epijt. lib. 7. (c) Phttarch. in Caf> 
(d) Dioy Bb. 68. (e) Tacitus, {f) Salluft. Caialin. (g) PImtarck. 
in Craffl 
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otBce (tf). Julius Cxfar ordered^ tUat ooly fuch a number of 
men of this profeflion fliould be in Rome ac a time {b), Au- 
r gvftuB decreed, that only two fbows of Gladiators ihould be 
pccfented in a year» atid neVer above fis^ty pair of combatants 
in a fhow (r). Tiberius provided, by an order of the Senate, 
that no perfon (hotild have die privilege of gratifying the pco- 
pie with fuch a folepinity, tlnlefs he was worth four hundred 
thoufand fefterces (J), 

Ncrva in a great meafare regulated this affair, sifter the ma- 
ny abufes of the former Emperors ; but the honour of entireJf 
removing this barbarity out of the Roman world was rcfcrvcd 
for Conftantine the Great, which he performed about the year 
of the city 1067, nigh fix hundred years after their firft infii- 
tution. Vet under Conftantius, Theodofius, and ValcntiniaD, 
the fame cruel humour began to revive, till a final (top was 
pat to it by the Emperor Honorius ) the occafion of which is 
g;iven at large by the authors of ecclefiaitical hitfory. 

Thus much may be projter to obferve in general concerning 
the origiui increafe, and reftraint of this cuftom. For ouf 
farther mformation, it will be neceflary to take particular notice 
of the condition of the Gladiators, of their feveral orders, of 
kinds, and of their manner of duelling. 

As for their condition, they were confindonfy flaves, «r cap- 
tives ; for it was an ordinary cuftom to fell a difobedientfcrvaot 
to the Lant/fa, or the inffrudlors oT the Gladiators, who, after 
they had taught them fome part of their flcill, let theni out for 
xnoAey at a fhow. Yet the freemen foon put in for a fliare ot 
this privilege to be killed in jeft ; and accordingly many times 
offered tHemfelvestohire for thd amphitheatrcf,whencc they had 
the name of Ju^oratu Nay, the knights and noblemen, and 
even the Senators ihcmfel res, at laft were not afliafticd to take up 
the fame proftflion, fome to keep themfelvcs from ftarving,after 
they had fquaridered away their eftates, and others to curry ft- 
voui^ with the Emperors ; fo that Auguftus was forced to com- 
nand, by a public edid, that none of the fcnatorian order 
fliould itvn Gladiators {e) ; and foon after h^ laid the fame 
reftraii^t on the Knights (/}. Yet th^fe prohibitions werelo 
little regarded by the following Princes, that Nero prefented 
at one ftiow (if the numbers of Suetonius are not corrupted; 
400 Senators, and 600 of tliie Eoueilrian I'ank {g)* « 

Ha) Cicern in Vaiin, (h) Suet. Caf, cap. ro. , W ^'!' 

y> ^ff'- ^"- 4. {e) Dio, Hb; 48. (f)Sueion Aug^ c»P- *> 
Dio, lib. 54- C^) Idem, Nir. cap. la. 
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But all this will look like no wonder^ when, upon a farther 
fearch^ we meet with the very women engaging in thefe pub- 
lic encounters, particularly under Nero and I)oxnitian. Juve- 
nal has expoied them very handfomely for this mannim hu-f 
mour in bi$ (ixth Satire, 254 : 

^uaU decus r€rum,Ji conjugis auUio fiaU 
Baltcus tf tnanica^ if crifta^ crurifque^fitftri 
Dsmg/iutx tegfiutn / vtl^ divirfa mcvibit 
Praii^f tufelixt wremi vendcnte puella^ 
Ha f wit qtue tenui judmnt in cyclade : quaruvi 
Delicias 6 pannicuius homhycinus uriU 
Adfpicc quQ/remitu imnflraios per/crat i^us^ 
Et quanio galea curvetur ponder e ; quanttt 
Fopiitibus fedeat quam dehfafafcia /ibr§ I 

Oh ! what a decent fight 'tis to behold 
All thy wife^s magazine by audion fold ! 
The belt, the creUed plume, the feveral Aiits 
Of armour, and tho Spanifh-leather boots ! 
Yet thefe are they that cannot bear the heac 
Of figured (ilks, and under farfenet fweat. 
Behold the ftrutting Amazonian whore. 
She ftands in guard, with her right foot before ) 
Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions j.uft, 
'She ftamps, and then cries Hah ! at every thruft. 

[Mr DjiYDKit. 

Vet the Wbmet) were not the moft inconfiderable perform* 
ers, for a more ridiculous fet of combatants are ftill behind ; 
and thefe were the dwarfs, who, encountering one another, or 
the women, at thefe public diveriions, gave a very pleafant 
entertainment. Statius has left us this elegant defcription of 
them : Syl. I. vi. 57. 

H$c auddxfukii ord§ pmrniUrufk, 
^U9s naiura breidjintupera&^f^ 
Nodefumjemil in ghbum ligavii. 
JZdnnt vu/nerap conferunSqui dcxtrds^ 
Et tnortfrn^bi^ qua fkanUf wunentur^ 
Ridei Man pater ^ if cruenta Virtus ; 
Cafiuraque v^s grvet. rapintj^ 
. Mirantnr pumilos feroci^retm 

Ss To 
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To mortal combat next fucceed 

Bold fencers of the Pigmy breed. 

Whom namre, when me half had wrought, 1 

Not worth her farther labour thought, \ 

But dosM the reft in one hard knot* j 

With what a grace they drive their blow. 

And ward their joit-head from their foe i 

Old Mars and rigid Virtue fmile 

At their redoubted champion's toil. 

And cranes, to pleafe the mob, let fly, 

Admir'd to fee their enemy 

So often by themfelves overcome, 

Infpir'd with nobler hearts at Rome. 

The fevcral kinds of Gladiators worth obferving were the 
Retiarii, the Secuiwet, the MyrmiUoneiftheThracianJ^the Sam- 
nites, the Pinmrapi^ the Effidarii, and the Jndabatd. But be- 
fore we inquire particularly into the diftinft orders, we nia)r 
take notice of ieveral names a^ibuted in common to fome of 
every kind upon various occafions. Thus we meet widi the 
Cladiatores Mcridiani, who engaged in the afternoon, the chief 
part of the (how being finiihed in the morning. Clai^tores 
Ftfcalesf thofe who were maintained out of the Emperor's fif* 
cus, or private treafury, fuch as Arrian calls K«V«ftf ^e«*^«>>' 
Csfai^s CUuUatws .• Gladiatwei Poftulatitii, commonly ©en of 
great art and experience, whom the people particularly (iefi* 
red the Emperor to produce : Ciadiatoref Catervarii^ fuch as 
did not fieht by pairs, but in fmall companies : Suetonius ufes 
Catervarii Pugilesxu the fame fenfe (a). Cladiatores Oriiu- 
rii, fuch as were prefented according to the common manner, 
and at the ufual time, and fought the ordinary way ; on which 
account they were diftinguilhcd from the Catervarii, and the 
PqftuIatitU. 

As for the fevcral kinds already reckoned up, they owe«| 
their diftinftion to their country, their arms, their way of 
fighting, and fuch circumftances, and may be thus, in ihorti 
deicribed : 

The Retiarlut was drefled in a fhort coat, having a ^/w'O' 
trident in his left-hand, and a net in bis right, with which 
he endeavoured lo entangle his adverfary, and then with his 
trident might eafily difpatch him ; on his head he wore only 

(if) Aug. cap. 45* 
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a hat tied under his chin with a broad ribbon. The Secutor 
was armed with a buckler and a helmet^ wherein was the pic- 
ture of a fifti, in allufion to the net. His weapon was a fcy- 
nietar, or falxfuplna* He was called Secutor, becaufe^ if the 
Retiarius, agaihii whom he was always matched^ Ihould hap- 
pen to fail in calling his net, his only fafety lay in flight; fo • 
that in this cafe he plyed his heels as faft as he could about 
the place of combat, till he had got his net in order for a fe« 
cond throw : In the mean time this Secutor or follower pur- ' 
fued him, and endeaved to prevent his defign. Juvenal is 
very happy in the account he gives us of a youne nobleman - 
that fcandaloufly turned Retiarius in the reign of r<Tero : Nor 
is there any relatioa of this fort of combat io exad in any o- 
ther author. 
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Dede€us urhu hahes : nee ntyrmUUnh in armit^ 

Nee cfypeo Graccbum pugnantem nuifnicefupinaj 

(Dnmnmt enim tales hahiiuSifeddamnat d 4dii:) 

Nee gaUn/aciem mhfcendiif menet eece tridentfwt^ 

Foftqumm iihrata fendentia retia dextra 

Neqniequnft effnditf nudum adfpe^ncuia vultum 

Mrigitf ir Mm/ugit agnejcendus mrena. 

Credamus tunica^ defaudhus aurea cum ft 

Perrigaif 4r longQJaGeturffira galer§ : 

JBrgo igneminiam graviorem pertuiit omni 

Ftuncrct cum Graccbo jujfus pugnare ftcutor. Sat. viii. 199. 

Go to the lifts where feats of arms are (hewn, V 

There you'll find Gracchus from Patrician grown \ 

A fencer, and the fcandal of the town. J 

Nor will he the Myrmillo's weapons bear^ 

The modeft helmet he difdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his foe 2 

Firft waves his trident ready for the throw, 

Next cafts his net, but neither ievellM right. 

He flares about, expos'd to public fight. 

Then places all his fafety in his flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! fee 

His coat and hatband (how his quality. 

Thus when at laft the brave Myrmillo knew 

^Twas Gracchus was the wretch he did purfue, 

S s a T^ 



) 
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To conquer Aicb a cowaird gricy*d him more. 
Than if he many glorious wounds had bore. 

[Mr Stepney. 

Here the poet fecms to make the Myrmilh the fame a$ the 
S(cutor, and thus all the coinmencs explain hioi« Yet Liptius 
will have the MyrmUkmes to be a diiiinft order, who fought 
completely armed : and therefore he believes them to be cfae 
CrupeUarii of Tacitus {a)^ fo called from fome old Gallic word, 
exprefiing, that they could only creep along by reafpn of their 
heavy armour. 

The Thraciaos made a great part of the choiceft Gladiators, 
th^t natiop having the general repute of fiercenefs and cruel- 
ty beyond the reft of the world. The particular weapon they 
ufed was the Sica, or faulchion ; and the defence confiiled in 
a parma, or little round ihield, proper to their country. 

The original of the S^^mnite Qladiators is given us by Lavy: 
The Campaniansy fays he, bearing a great hatred to the bam^ 
nites, they armed a part of their Gladiators after the falbioa 
of that country^ and called them Samnites (b). What tbefe 
arms were, he tells us in another place ; tticy wore a ibieM 
at the top to defend the breads and ftoulders, aod growing 
more narrow towards the bottom, that it might be moved with 
the greater convenience ; they had a fort of belt coming over 
their breaftsy a greave on their left foot, and a crelted helmet 
OR their heads ; whence it is plain that defcription of tbe Ania^ 
zonian fencer^ already given from Juvenal, is exprefsly meanc 
of afluming the armour and duty of a Samnite Gladiator. 

Batons 6 mantes if crift^^ crurifquejtnifiri 
Dimidium teamen. 

The Pinnd, which adorned the Samnite' s helmet, denomi- 
nated another fort of Gladiators Pinmrapi, becaufe, being 
matched with the Sammtes, they ufed to catch at cbofe^i»«^) 
and bear them oiF in ftriumph, as marks of their vi^ory. 
nr Holyday takes the Pinmrapus to he the fainc as the Retui- 
ru4s(c). 

Lipuus fancies the procuratorei, mentioned by Cicero in nis 
oration for P, Sextius, to have been a diilinft fpecks, and ibat 
they were generally nfatched with the Samnites ; tho' perhaps 
the words of Cictro may be thought not to imply fo ^^^, 

(m) Annal. lib. 5- (^) Lib. 9. {c) lUuftration on Jvoenaly Sat. y 
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The ffoplamacii, whom we meet with in Seneca (a) and 
Suetonius (b), may probably be the fame either with the Sam- 
nites or Myrmillones, called by the Greek name IrhA^ulx^h be- 
caufe they fought in armour. 

The Effidarii, mentioned by the fame authors {c)^ and by 
Tully (</)y were fuch as on fome occaflons engaged 
one another out of chariots *y though perhaps at *■ EJfeda. 
other times they fought on foot like the reft. The 
ejfedum was a fort of waggon, from which the Gauls and the 
Britons ufed to aiTail the Aomans in their engagements with . 
them. 

The Andahatay or ^Afctfiarai, fought on horfeback> with a 
fort of helmet that covered all the face and eyes, and there* 
fore andabatarum more pugnare^ is to combat blindfold. 

As t# the manner of the Gladiators combats^ we cannot ap- 
prehend it fully, uulefs we take in what was done before, aind 
what after the fight, as well as the aftual engagement. When 
any perfon deiigned to oblige the people with a fbow, he fet 
up bills in the public places, giving an accotmt of the time, 
the number of the Ghdiators, and other circumftances. This 
they called munus preifunctare, or proponere; and the libelli, er 
bills, were fometimes termed ^///^?tf/ many times, befides tbefe 
bills, they fet up great pidures, on which were defcribed the 
manner of the fight, .and the effigies of fome of the moit cele* 
brated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. Thit 
cuftom is elegantly defcribed by Horace, Book ^. Sat. vii* 95 1 
Vel cum paujiaca torpes, infane^ tahella^ 
Qui peccas minus atque egOf cumfulvt, rutubaque^ 
Aut placideiani cantento popHte miror 
Pralia rubrica pi£ta aut carkone, velut Ji 
Hevera pugnent, feriant, vitentque moventes > 

Arma viri ? 

Or when on fome rare piece you wondering ftand, • 
And praife the colour and the matter's hand, 
Are yoM lefs vain than 1, when in the ftreet 
The' painted canvas" holds my ravifh'd (ight ; 
Where with bent knees the (kilful fencers ftrive 
To fpeed their pafs, as if they mov'd alive i 
And with new flights fo well expre&'d engage,. 
That I amaz'd ftare up, and think tbem on tibc ftage. 



1 



At 

(ar) Ctmtroverf. lib. 3. {b) In Calig, 3. (r) Senec Ep. 39^ 

Sm^n, Calig. 35. Claiid. zu [d) in Epiftolitj 
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At the appCMnted day for the (how, in At firft pkcc the 
Gladiators were brought out all together^ and obliged to take 
a circuit round the arena in a Very foTemn and'pompous manner. 
After this they proceeded, paria componere, to match them by . 
^irS| in which care wa& ufed to make the matches equal. Be- 
fore the combatants fell to it in earned, they tried their &ill 
againft one another with more harmlefs weapons, as the rudes^ 
fpears withont heads, the blunted fwords, the foils, and fuch 
like. This Cicero admirably obferves : Si in illo iffo GUuUa* 
l^rio vita certaminCf quoferro Jecernitur, tamenante cmigrcffum 
multafiunt^ qua non ad vulnui^ftd adfpeciem vmlere vileaniur; 
quanta magis hoc in oratione expedlandum eft ? ** If in the 
** mortal combats of the Gladiators, where the vi&ory is de- 
** cided by arms before they actually engage, there are feve- 
** ral flooriihes given, more for a ibow of art than a deGgn of 
** hurting : how much mote proper would this look in the 
'* contention of an orator V This floorilhing before the ^ht 
was called in common pralufio, or in refped to the fwords, on« 
ly ventilatio. This exercife was continued, till the trumpets 
founding gave them notice to enter on more defperate encoun- 
ters, and then they were faid vertere anna .* 

' Ita rem natam ejffe sntelligio, 
Nece^ffiim eft verjis armis depugnarier, Plaut* 

The terms of ftriking were pet ere and repetere; of avoiding 
a blow, extre. Virg. &n. v. 438. 

Corpore tela mo Jo, at que oculis vigilantibus exit. 

When any perfon received a remarkable wound, either his 
adverfary or the people ufed to cry out, habet, or hoc habet^ 
This Virgil alludes to, .£n. xii. 294 : 



"Teloque orantem multa trabali 



Deftiper alius equo gravitur ferit, atque ita fatur ' 
Hoc habet ; hac magnis melior 4ata vi^tima divis* 



-»Him, as much he prayed. 



With his huge fpear MelTapus deeply ftruck 
From bis high courfer's back, and chafing fpoke. 
He has it / and to this aufpicious blow 
A nobler vi&im the great gods Ihall owe. 

The 
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The party who was worfted fukmitted htf arms, and ac* 
knowledged hiinfelf conquered ; yet this would not fave'his 
life, unlefs the people pleafed, and therefore he made his ap- 
plic9tion to them for pity. The two figns of faVour and diflike 
given by the people were, prgmere pmicem^ and verier a potli- 
cem, phirafes which the critics have quarrelled much about to 
Htdepurpofe. ButM. Dacier feems to have been more happy 
in his explanation than his predeceflbrs. The former he takes 
to be a clenching of the fingers of both hands between one a- 
nother, and fo holding the two thumbs tipright clofe together. 
This was done to exprefs their admiration of the art and cou- 
rage fliowed by both combatants, and a (ign to the conqueror 
to fpare the life of his antagonift, as having performed his part 
remarkably well. Hence Horace, to fignify the extraordinary 
commendation that a man could give to one of his own tem- 
per and difpofition, fays, £p. xviii. 66 : 

Fautor utrvque tuum laudablt pollice luium. 

And Meander has '«k7»Vvc «n«C"»> to prefs the fingers^ a cuf- 
tbm on the Grecian ftage, defigned for a mark of approbation^ 
anfwcrable to our clapping. 

But the contrary motion, or bending back of the thumbs, 
fignified the diflatisfaftion of the fpe Aators, and aut^oriz^d the 
viaor to kill the other combatant outright for a coward, 

Verfo pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occUunt popular iter. Juv. Sat. iii. j6. 

Where influenced by the rabble^s bloody will. 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

Befides this privilege of the people, the £mperors feem to 
have had' the liberty of faving whom they thought fit, when 
they were prefent at the folemnity ; and, perhaps, upon the 
bare coming in of the Emperor into the place of combat, the 
Gladiators, who in that inltant had the worft of it, were deli- 
vered from farther danger : 



C of arts adventu tuta Gladiator arena 

Exitp 6 auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial. 



Where 
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Where Cxfar comes, the worfted fencer liv^s. 
And his bare prefence (like the -gods) reprieves. 

After the engagement there were feveral marks of favour 
conferred on the vi&ors, as many times a prefent of money, 
perhaps gathered up among the f])eAators^ which Juvenal al* 
ludes to^ Sat. vii : 

Accieps vidhri populus qundpoftuUt attrum* 



-Take the gains 



A conq'ring fencer from the crowd obtains. 

But the moft common rewards were the *pikus and the 
ruJis : The former was given only to fuch Gladiators as 
were flaves, for a token of their obtaining freedom. The 
rudis feeras to have been bellowed both on (laves and free* 
men^ but with this di&rence, that it procured for the former 
no more than a difcbarge from any further performance la 
public, upon which they commonly turned lanlJUf fpending 
their time in training up young fencers. Ovid calls ir tifi^ 
rudis ,' ' 

Tuiaque defojito pofcitur enfe rudis. 

But the rudis^ when given to fuch perfons as, being frcfft 
had hired themfelves out for chefe fliows, reftored them to 3 
full enjoyment of their liberty. Both thefe forts of rMiiarii) 
being excufed from further fervice, bad a custom to hang up 
their arms in the temple of Hercules, the patron of their pro* 
feffion, and were never called out again without their confeat. 
Horace has given us a full account of this cufiom in Us i^ 
epilUe to ^&cenas ; 

Primm diHe mibi^ fimtmM dicende camenMt 
Spe£iatumfatis 6 d^nmtnmimm rudt^ quarts ^ 
Macenmt iUrum mntiqw m* includere iudo. 
Non cadtm eft sfiasf fwn mens. VejaniuSf armis 
HtrcuUi adpofiemfixisy lat$t mhditut agro : 
Nfpfpu/ttm cxtremM Mia fxcrct arena. 

Mxcenas; 
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'Mxctnzs, you whofe name and title graced 
My early lal^urs, and ihall crown my laft : 
Now, -when I've long engaged with wiOiM fuccefs^ 
And fiill of fame, obtained my writ of eafe ; 
While fprightly fancy fits widi heavy aee. 
Again youM bring, me on the doubtful ftage; 
Yet wife Vejanius^ hanging up his arms 
To Hercules^ yon little cottage farms : 
Left he be fprcM, if giddy fortune turns. 
To cringe to the vile rabble, whom he fcoms. 

The learned Dacier, in his obferVation On this ^ct, ad* 
quaints us, That it was a cuftom for all perfons, when they 
laid down any art or employment, to confecrate the propei' 
inftruments of their calling to the particular deity who wa^ 
acknowledged for the preiKlent 6f that profeffion/ And there- 
fore the Gladiators^ when thus difcharged, huhg np their arms 
to Hercules, who had a chapel by every amphitheatre, and 
where there were no amphitheatres, in cif co ; «md over ei^r/^ 
place afligned to fuck manly performances there ftood a Her*^ 
cules,^ with his dub. 

We may take our leavie of the Gladiatof s ^th the elccelleft 
paflage of Cicero, which may ferve in fome meafofe as an apo-i 
logy for the cuftom : Crudete Cladiatorum JpeSfactdum if inhu* 
manum nonftidilis viderifclet .• ir haudfcto an non ita/it, ut nund 
fit c tumvero fifties ferro depugnabafit^ auribus fortaffemulUj 
Qculis quidem nulla poteraf cffefortior contra dolor cm & mortem 
difctplina {a). ** The (hows of Gladiators may poffibly, to 
'' fome perfons, feem barbarous and inhwnaft ; and indeed, as 
'^ the cafe now ftands, I cannot fay that the cenfure is unjuft : 
*^ But in tbofe times, when only guilty peffons compofed the 
** number of combaunts, the ear perhaps mi^bt receive many 
** better inftruaions ; but it is impoffible that any thing which 
^' affeds our eyes, fhould fortify us with more fuccefs agaioffi 
tt ilie ailaulu of grief and death.'' 

(0) Tirfhd. S^ttsft. ^ 
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C H A P. V* 

Of the LUDI SCENICI, or Stage^Plays : And firfl of 
ths Satires and the Mimidk-^Piecesj with the Rife and 
Advances offucb Entertainments among the Romans. 

THE LUDI SCENICI,orftagc*plays,havebccn com- 
inouly divided into four fpecies, batire, Mintc, Tragedy^ 
and Comedy. The elder Scaliffer will have fatire to have pro. 
cecded from tragedy, in the Ume manner as the mimiis from 
comedy : But we are aifiired this was in ufe at Rome long be- 
fore the more perfed dramas had gained a place on tlie fta^» 
Nor has the faaie exceUent critic been more happy in tracmg 
the original of this fort of poetry as far as Greece t For. we 
cann^ot fuppofe it to bear any refemblance to the chorus, or 
dance of fatires, whkh ufed to appear in the theatres at A- 
theas, as an appendage to fome of their tragedies, thence cal* 
kd Sat^rifne. This kind of Greek farce was taken up purely 
in the charaders of mirth and watonnefs^ not admittioe tfaofe 
farcaftical refle^oos, which were the very effsnce of the Ro- 
man fatire. Therefore Cafaubon and Dacier, without cafting 
an ey« towards Greece, make no queftion but the name is to 
be derived from /atura, a Roman word, (ignify ing /kff / The 
[[ir] being changed into an [/}, after the fame manner as op* 
tumus and maxumus were afeeiwards fpelled optimus and maxi* 
mus, Satura, being an ddjedive, mnft bt fuppoied to relate to 
the fubftantive lanx^ a platter or charger ; fiKh as they filled 
yearly with all forts of fruit, and offered to their eods at 
their fcftivals, as the primitisi, or fe-ft gatherings of the fea- 
fon* Such an expreflion might be well applied to this kind 
of poem, which was full of various matter, and written on 
different fubjedrs. ' Nor are there wanting other inftances of 
the fame way of fpeaking ; as partictidarly per Saturam Senten* 
tlas exqtiirere, is ufcd by Salluft, to fignify the way of voting 
in the Senate, when neither the mcinbcrs were told, nor the 
voices counted, but all gave their fuflfrages promilcuoufly, and 
without obferving any order. And the hijhri^ Saturm^ or 
per Saturofn of Feftus, were nothing elfe bur mifceilaneous 
trads of hiiiory. The original af the Roman fatire will lead 

us 



us int(rthe knowledge of the firft reprefehtations of perr<lns, 
and the rude cilays towards dramatic poetry, in the ruftic iages 
of Rome ; for which we are beholden to the accurate research 
of Dacier^ and the improvement of him by Mr Oryden. 

During the (pace of almoft four hundred years from the 
buildiag of the city> the Romans had never known any enters 
uinments of the ftage. Chance and jollity firft found out tfaofe 
verfes which they called Saturnian, bccaufe they foppofed fuch 
to have been in ufe under Saturn, and Fe/cennine, from f efcen- 
nia, a town in Tufcany, where they were firft pra&ifed. The 
a&ors, i^>on occaGon of merriment, with a grofs and ruftic 
kind of raillery, reproached one another ex tempwe with their 
failings ; and at the fame time were nothing fparing of it to 
the audience. Somewhat of this cuftom wa$ afterwards re« 
taine^ ia their Saturnaiia, or feaft of Saturn, celebrated ta 
December ; at leaft all kind of freedom of fpeech was then aU 
lowed to Oaves, even againft their matters : And we are no6 
without fome imipation of it on our Chriftmas^gambois^ We 
cannot have a better notion of this rude and unpolifliod ktndt 
of farce, than by imagining a company of clowns on a holiday 
daacijDg lubberly, and upbraiding one another in ex tempore 
doggrel, with their defeds and vices, and the ftorie^ that wot: 
told of them in bake«houfes and barberSeAops, 

This roughicaft unhewn poetry was inftead of ftage-fday? 
for the fpace of a hundr^ and twenty years together ; but 
then, when they began to be fomewhat betur bred and enter • 
ed, as one may fay. Into the firft rudiments of civil converfa* 
tion, they left their hedge«notes for another fort of poem ^ 
little more polifhed, which was alfo full of pleafantjaillery^ 
but without any mixtore of obfcenity. This new fpccies c^ 
poetry appeared under the name of Satire^ becaufe of its va* 
fiety, and was adorned with compofitions of muik, and with 
dances. 

When Livius Androuicus, about the year of Rome 514, had 
introduced the new entertMnments of tragedy 3nd comedy^ 
^ people negle&ed and abandoned their old diverfion of 
iatires : But, not long after, they cook them up ag^in, and 
then they joined them to their comedies, playing them at the 
end of the drama ; as the French continue at this day to aft 
their farces in the nature of a feparate reprefentation from 
their tragedies. 

T t % A.year 
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A ye^r after Andronicus had opened the Ronum flage with 
1ii$ new dramas «Ennius was born ; who, when.he was grown 
to man's cftate, having ferioufly confidered the ^nkis.of the 
peojple, and how eagerly they fdlowed the fiirfi iatires^thoogbt 
it would be worth his while to refine upon the projeft, ana to 
^rite fatires, not to be aded upon the theatre, bot read. The 
event was anfwerable to his expeAacion, and his deiign oetDg 
unproved by Pacuvius, adorned with a more sraceful Cttrn by 
Lucilius, and advanced to its full height by Horace, Juvenal, 
and Perfius, grew into a diftinA fpecies of poetry^ and has ever 
met with a kmd reception in the world. To ehe lame origi- 
nal we owe the other fort of fatire, called Farroman, from 
the learned Varro, who iirft cpn4X>fed it. This was written 
freely, without any reftraint to verfe or profe, but coilifiited 
(if an intermixture of both } of which nature are the Satyricon 
of Pecronius, Seneca's* mock Deification of the £mperm- Clau- 
dhis, and Boethius's Confolations. 

As for ifke Mimus^ from Mi/M7r%ai, to iimtate, Scaliger defines 
it to be, a '' poem imitating any fort of a&ions, fo as to make 
^* diem appair ridiculous (a)J^ The original of it he refers 
to the comedies, in which, when the chorus went off the fiage, 
they were fucceed^ by a fort of a£lors, who diverted the au- 
dience for fome time with apifh poftures and antic dances. 
They w^re not mafked, but had their faces fmeared.over with 
foot, and drefled thenifelvfes in lamb-^fluns, which are called 
Pe/cui in the old verfes of the Salii. 

Thefe wore garlands of ivy, and carried baflcetsfull of berb< 
and flowers to the honour of Bacchus, as had been ohfervedin 
the firff infHtution of the cuflom at Athens. They a&d al- 
ways barefoot, and were thence called Planipedes, 

Thcfe diverfions being received with univerfal applaufe by 
the people, the adors took alTuranee to model them into ^ 
diftinft enteruinment from the other plays, and prcfent them 
by themfelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that ihtf 
undertook to write feveral pieces of poetry with the name or 
Mimi, reprefenting an imperfeft fort of drama, not divided into 
adts, and performed only by a fingle perfon. Thefe were a 
very frequent entertainment of the Roman flage long after 
tragedy and comedy had been advanced to their full bcigb^ 
and feemed to have always maintained a very great ^fieem iQ 
^etown. The 

((?) De Re Pee*, lih. i. cap. lo. 
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The two fftoious' mimics, or pantomimic a$ they called them*, 
were Laberius and Publiut, both contemporary to Julius Cs* 
far* iaberius was a perfon of the Equeftrian rank, and, at 
threefcore year« of age, aded the mimic pieces of his own 
compolk^^ in the games which C^far prefented to ih6 peo- 
ple ; for which he received a reward of five hundred feftertia, 
and a gold ring, and fo recovered the honour which he had 
forfeited by performing on the ftage {a)* Macrobius has gi* 
ven us part of a prcdogue of this author, wherein he feems to 
complain of the obltgotions which Caefar laid on him to appear- 
in the quality of ao .aftpr, fo contrary to his owii inclioation^ 
and to the former coprfe of. his life. Some of them, which 
may ferve for a tafte of his wit ancLftyle, are as follow : 

Fsrtuna immpdgrata in bono ^que atque in maU^ 
Si iibi trat libitum iiUrarmm Uudibrnt 
Floris cacufnen nojira fama frangfte^ 
Cur^ cum vigebam mtmbris pr^eviridantihutf 
Satisjacere papuh if talixnm p9ieram vir^f 
NonJUx'ibilem tne concw^afii ut car feres ^ 
Nunc me quo dejich f ^yld adfcenam affero ? 
Decerem fermA^ an dignitatem corporis f 
Afum virlutepij an vocis jucundse fonump 
Ut hedera ferpens vires arbor eas necat ; > 
Ita> me vetuflas amptexu annorum enecat. 
Sefuicbrijimilisi nihil ntfi nomen retinea. 

Horace indeed exprefsly taxes his compofures with want of 
elegance (^) : But ScaHgcr (c) thinks the cenfure to be very 
iiojuft ; and that the verfe s cited by Macrobius are much bet- 
ter than thofe of Horace, in which this refleAion is to be found. 

There goes a fliarp repartee of the fame Laberius upon 
Tully, when, upon receiving the golden ring of Cxfar, he 
went to refume his fe^t among (he Knights ; they, out of a 
principle of honour^ feemed very unwilling to receive him % 
Cicero particularly told him, as he paiTed by. That indeed be 
\vould make room for him with all his heart, but that he was 
fqueezed up already hiinfelf. No wonder (fays Laberius) 
that yon, who commonly make ufe of two feats at once^ 
fancy yourfelf fqueezed up, when you {\\. like other people. 

(tf) Su€t. in Jul. c. 39. Macrob. Satiam, 1. a. c, 7. {b) Ub. i. 

Sat^ 10. {c) lie He Poet. lib. i. c^. iq. 
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In which he gave a very feverc wipe on the doiible*dealiiig of 
the Orator («). 

Publius was a Syrian by birth, but received bis education at 
R0ne ia the condition of a (lave. Having by feveral fpeci- 
mens of wit obtained bts freedom, he let to write vamc 
pieces, and aAed them with 'wonderfnl ^plaufe aboat the 
towns in Iuly« At bft, beinff brought to Rome, to bear a 
part in Caeiar's plays, he challenged all the dramatic wrken 
and a^ors, and won the prize from every man of them, one 
by one, even from Laberius himfelf (k).* A colledion of fen- 
tences taken out of his works is ftill extapt« Jofeph Scaligtr | 
gave them a very hij^h encomium, and thought it worth ois 
while to turn tbem mto Greek. 

(a) Jtfaerob. Saiwrn. U». a. aqp. 7« W Idemt^ lib. a. W* 7* 



CHAR Vt 
Of the Roman Tragedy and Cmedy. 

THHE Roman tragedy and comedy were wholly borrtwerf 
^ from the Grsrcians, and therefore do not fo properly fall 
^ under the prefent defign : Yet, in order to a right underfiaul* 
in^ of tbefe pieces, there is fcope enough for a very uTefnliD- 
miry, widiout roaming fo far as Athens, unlefs upon a oecef- 
iary erand. The parts of a play, agreed oii by ancient aiid 
modem writers, are thefe four t Ftrft, The pndafat or en* I 
trance, which gives a light only to the charaders of the per- 
fons, and proceeds very little to any part of the a^<m. Se- 
condly, The epitajis, or working up of the plot, where the 
play grows warmer } the defign or a£^on of it is drawing oOy 
and you fee fometbing promifina that will come to pafs. Third- 
ly, The ciftafiafis, or, in a Roman word, the ftatuSf tkc 
height and full growth of the play : This may properly be 
called the counter-turn, which deftroys .that expedatioO; ^OJ- 
broils the a&ion in new difficulties, and Ie«ives us far diftant 
from that hope in' which it found us. Laftly, The cataftropkt 
or AwVir, the difcovery, or unravelling of the plot. Here we 
fee all things fettled again on their nrft foundation, and, the 
obftacles which hindered the defign or affion of the play aj 
once removed ; it ends with that rcfi^mbUnce of truth and 

patw<^* 



nature^ that the audien^ are fatisiied with the condnfl of it 
(a). It is a queftion whether the firft Roman drama's were dw 
vided i^to ads ; or at kaft It feedu probaUe, that they were 
not admitted into comedy, till after it had loft its chorus, and 
fo ftood in need of fome more neceflary divfiions than cquM 
be miide by the mufic only. Yet the five a&s were fo eifta- 
bliihed in the time of Horace, that he gives it for a rule. Art* 
Poet. 189. 

f^eve minor f neu jit quintt frodu^Kor a6iu 
Fabula. 

The diftinftion of the fcenes feems to have been an Inven^ 
tion of the grammarians, and is not to be found in the old 
copies of Plautus and Teretice ; and therefore thefe are wholly 
left out in the excellent French and Engliih tranflations. 

The dramas, prefented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Paiiiat^e and TogaU, Grsecian, and properly Roman. Itt 
the former, the plot beinc; laid in Greece, the a^ors were 
babited according to the tafliion of that country ; in the other, 
the perfoos were fuppofed to be Romans. But then the co- 
medies properly Roman were of feveral forts : Prdtextat/^ 
when the aAors were fuppofed to be perfons of quality, fuch 
as had the liberty of wearing the fr^ttexta, or purple gown : 
Tabernaria, when the tahernf^ low ordinary buildings, were 
expreffed in the fcenes, the perfons being of the lower rianks. 
Suetonius {b) informs us. That C. Meliflus, in the time of 
Auguftos, introduced a new fort of togaU, which he called 
Trabeat4t* Monficur Dacier is of opinion, that they were • 
wholly taken up in matters relating to the eamp, and that the 
perfons reprefented were fome of the chief officers (c) : For 
the trabea was the proper habit of the Conful, when he fet 
forward oh any warlike de(ign. There was a fpecies of co- 
medy different from both thefe, and more inclining to farce, 
which they called AuUana, from Atella, a town of the Ofcians 
in Campania, where it was firft invented. The chief defign of 
it was mirth and jefttng, (though fometimes with a mixture of 
debauchery, and lafcivious.poftures) and therefore the a&ors 
were not reckoned aipong the hiftriones, or common players,^ 
but kept the benefit of their tribe, and might be lifted for fol- 
(llers, a privilege allowed only to freemen. Sometimes per* 

haps 

(a) Mr Dryden^s DrumtU. Efjhy, {b) Dft Glacis Grammat. a r . 

(*) Not. on 6orac9*4 Art, /p#r. 
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haps the Jtellans were prefented between.die ads ^ other 
^ooiediesy by way of exodiun or interlude : As we meet with 
exodHum ateUorticum in Suetonius (a). 

Though all the rules by which the drama ispraAiM at this 
day^ either fuch as rdate to the juftnefs and fymmecry of the 
plot, or the epifodical ornaments, fuch as defcriptioiiSy oar- 
rations, and other beauties not eflential to the play, were de- 
livered to us by the ancients, and the judgments which we 
make, of all' performances of this kindf are guided by their 
examples and dtredions ; yet there are ieveral things belong- 
ing to the old dramatic pieces, which we cannot at all under- 
fiand by the modem, (ince, not being eifential to thefe works, 
they have been long difufed. Of this €prt we may xtdmn 
up, as particularly worth our ob&rvation, the buikio and the 
lock, the mafques, the chorus, and the flutes. 

The cothurnus and the foccus were fuch eminent marks of 
diftin^tion between, the old tragedy and comedy, that they 
were brought not only to iignify thofe diftind fpecies of dra* 
matic poetry, but to exprefs the.fublime and the humbk fiyle 
in any other compofition : As Martial calls Virgil cothumatut^ 
though he never meddled with tragedy ;. 

Grande Cothurnati fone Maronis opus. 

This cothurnus is thought to have been a fquare high fort of 
boot, which made the a^ors appear above the ordinary fizc 
of mortals, fu<;h as they fuppofed the old heroes to have gene- 
rally been ; and at the fame tuxie> giving them leave to oiovc 
'but flowly, weroivell accommodated to the date and gravity 
which fuhjeds of that nature required. Yet it is plain they 
were not in ufe only on the ftage ; for Virgil brings in the 
Goddefs Venus in the habit of a Tyrian maid, telling JE^ness, 
i. 340. 

Virginihus Tyriis nos eft gejfare pharetram, 
Purpurcofue alte furas vincire cothurno. 

From which it appears, that the' hiintcrs feme times wore 
buikins to fecure their legs : But then we mu(t fuppofe thezn 
to be much lighter aad better contrived than the other, for 
f^ar they (hoiild prove a hindrance to the fwiftnefs and agi* 

.(«) Tiber. AS- 



lity required in that fport. The women in fome parts of Ita- 
ly ihtt wear a fort of ifaoes, or rather ftilcs, foroewhac like 
thefe bufkins which they call cioppini ; LaiTels informs us, that 
he had feen them at Venice a full half-yard high. 

The /bccuf was a flight kind of covering for the feet, whence 
the fa(hion and the name of our focks are derived. The co- 
medians wore thefe, to reprefent the vility of the perfon they 
reprefented, as debauched young fparks, old crazy mifers^ 
pimps, parafites, (trumpets, and the reft of that gang ; for the 
lock being proper to the women, as it was very hght and thin, 
was always counted fcandalous when wofn by men. Thus Se- 
neca (a) exclaims againft Caligula for fitting to judge upon life 
and death in a rich pair of focks, adorned with gold and (li- 
ver. 

Another reafdn why they were taken up by the aftors of 
comedy might be, becaufe they were the fitteit that could bit 
imagined for dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen, the pa- 
tron of weddings, lib. 9 : 

Hue vent niveo gerehs 
Luteum pedefoceum, 
Excitufque hilari die, 
Nuptialia eoncinens 
Face carmina ttmtula, 
Pelle humum pedtbus ■ -i^. ' 

The perfina^ or ma(k, A. Gellios {b) derives (according td 
au old author) from perfono, to found thoroughly ; becaufe 
thefe viEards, being put over the facfe, and left open at the 
mouth, rendered the voice much clearer and fuller, by con«» 
trjcling it into a lefler compafs. But Scaliger will not alloMT 
of this conjedure. However the realbn of it (which is all than 
concerns us at prefent) appears from all the old iiirures of the 
malks, in which we find always a very large wide hole deflgn- 
ed for the mouth. Madam Dacter, who met with the draughts 
of the comic vizards in a very old mantifcripc of Terence, in« 
forms uSy that they were not like ours, which cover only the 
face, but that they came over the whole head, and had always 
a fort of peruke of hair fattened on them, proper to the per« 
fon whom they were to. reprefent. 

The original of the malk is referred by Horace to -^fchy« 
lus, whereas before the atlors had no other difguife, but ta 

U u . fraeaf 

(«) Benefic. lib. 3. cap. 12. (*) iVa^. Ub. 5. cap* 7* 
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fmearovcr their faces with oJd colours j and yet this vraswell 
enoQgb^ 'when their ilage was no better than a cart. 

Jgnotum tragic £ genus inuenijfe camcna 

Diciiur, & plaujtris vextjfe^poemata Thefpis : 

Qua canerent agerentque perundti facibus or a, 

Pojl hunc perjond palUque rfpertor honejia 

lEfchylufj 6 modicis impievit pulpita itgnls ; 

Et docuit tnagttumque loqui, nttique Cothurm* Ars Poet. 275. 

When Thefpis firft exposed the trajric tnofe, 
Rude were the a£tors, and a cart the fcene ; 
Where ghaftly faces, ftain'd with Ices of wine, 
Frighted the children, and amus'd the crowd. 
This JEfchylos (with indignation) faw. 
And built a ftage, found out a decent drefs. 
Brought vizards in, (a civiier difguife} 
And taught men how to fpeak, and how to a<5l. 

My Lord Roscommon. 

The Chorus Hedelin defines to be a company of aftors, re- 
prefenting the afiembly or body of thofe perfons, who either 
were prelent, or, probably might be fo, upon that place or 
fccnc where the bu(in«f$ was fuppofed to be tranfaded. This 
is exadly obferved in the four Grecian dramatic poets, ^fchy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Ariftophanes; but the only La* 
tui tragedies which remain, thofe under the name oi SenecBy 
as they are faulty in many refpedrs, io particularly arc they m 
the chorufes - for fomctrmes they hear all that i^ faid upon the 
ftage, fee all that is done, and fpeak very properly to all ; a^ 
other times one would think they were bKnd, deaf, or dumb* 
In many of thefe dramas, one can hardly tell whom they re* 
prefent, how they were drcffed, what rcafon brings them on 
the flage, or why they are of one fex more than of another. 
Indeed the verfes are fine, full of thought, and over-loaded 
with conceit, but n)ay in moft places be very well fparf^j 
without fpoiling any thing either in the fenfe or the reputation 
of the poem. Be fides, the Thebais has no chorus at all, v/bic" 
may give us occafion to doubt of what Scaliger affirms fopo- 
(itivcly, that tragedy was never without chorufes. Foritft^'^^^ 
probable enough, that in the time of the debauched and looic 
Emperorti, when mimics and buffoons came in ior interlopes 
to traigedy as well as comedy, the chorus ccafcd by ^^^^ 
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ro be a part of the dramatic poen^y and dwindled into.a troop 
of muficians and dancers, who marked the intervals of che 
afts. 

The office of the choirs is thus excellentJy delivered by Ho-' 
race, De Art. Poet. 193 : 

Ailorit parUi cherus officiumque virile 
Defend at : neu quid medios inter cinat aHus^ 
^od non propojito conducat fy hareat apte. 
Jile bonis Jfaveat que & conciiietur amicis^ 
Et regat iraios^ if amet peccare timentes ; 
Jile dopes laudet tnenfa brevis ; itle faiubrem 
Juftitiam^ iegefque if apertis otia portis. 
Jile tegat commijfa ; deofque precetur & erec^ 
Ut redeat miferisy abeat fortuna fuperbis. 

A chorus fiiould fupply what aftion wants, 
And has a generous and manly parr, 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honeity. 
And ftrid obfervance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety, fccurity, and peace. 
And begs the gods co turn bright fortune's wheel. 
To raiie the wretched, and pull down the proud ; 
But nothing muft be fung between the ads. 
But what iome way conouces to the plot. 

My Lord Roscommon. 

This account is chiefly to be undertlood of the chorus of 
tragedies ; yet the old coiDedies, we are aflured, had their 
chorufes too, as yec appears in Ariilophanes ; where^ beGdes 
thofe compofed of the ordinary fort of perfons, we meet with 
one of clouds, another of frogs, and a third of wafps, but all 
very conformable to the nature of the fubjeft, and extremely 
comical. 

It would be foreign to our prefent purpofe to trace the ori- 
ginal of the chorus, and to Ihow how it was regulated by Thef- 
pis (generally honoured with the title of the tirft tragedian;) 
whereas before it was nothing eife but a company of muficians 
Hnging and dancing in honour of Bacchus. It may be more 
proper to obferve how it came, after fon^e time, to be left 
out in comedy, as it is in that of the Romans. Horace's rea- 
fon is, that the malignity and fatyricai humours of the poets 
Was the caufe of it ; for they made the chorufes abufc people fo 

U 11 s fevercly, 
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feverely^ and with fo bare a face, that the aiagiftrates at h& 
forbade them to ufe any at all : De Art« Poet. 283. 



'Ch^rt/Jqut 



Twrfiier ^ticuit^ fuhlatojurt noc^ndL 

But, perhaps, if the rules of probability had not likf wife 
feconded this prohibition, the poets woald have preferved their 
chorus ftill, bating the fatyrical edge of it. Therefore a far- 
ther reafon may be oilered for this alteration. Comedy tool; 
its model and conftitation from tragedy ; and, when the 
downriglH abudng of living perfons was prohibited, they in- 
vented new fubjedts, which they govemea by the rules of tra- 
gedy ; but as they were neceflitated to paint the aAious of the 
vulgar, and confequently confined to mean events, they gene- 
rally chofe the place of their fcene in fome ftrcet, before the 
houfes of thdfe whom they fuppofcd concerned in the plot : 
Now it was not very likely tbat there ihould be fuchacoaipa- 
ny in thofe pl^v^ei^, managing an intrigue of inconfiderable per- 
fons from morning till night. Thus comedy of itfelf let fall 
th^ chords, which it could not preferve with any probability. 

The tikis^ or flutes, are as little underftood as any particu- 
lar fubjed of antiquity, and yet without the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of. the titles prefis^ed to Terence's 
cQipcdies. Horace gives us no further light into this matter, 
than by obferving the difference l;)etwcen the fmall rural pipcj 
and the larger and louder flute, afterwards brought into fa- 
ihion ; however his account is not to be paffed by, Afs Poc?. 
5102. 

Tibia non ut nune^ oricbalco vinQa^ tuhaque 
Mffiuim : Jed tenuis Jimplexque for amine paucQ^ 
Adfpirare is adeje cboris erat ufiilii^ atque 
Nondumfpija nimis complere feditia JIatu : 
^ofane popuius nuvierahiiisy ntpote parvus^ 
Mtfrugi eaflufque verecundufyue coibat. 
Ptjiquam ccspit agros extendere vi6lor, A urbem 
Latior ainpUHi mttrus, vinoque' diitrno 
Piacari genius feflit impune diehus ; 
jicceffit nutuerifque modijque licentia major m 
JndB^us quid enimfaperei^ liberque laborum 
Uu^ieui l^rbano cwfi^us^ turpis honefto ? 
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Sic frifcs motumque 6" luxuriatn addidit arii 
Tibicettj traxitque vagus per pulpita ve/igm* 

Firft the (hrill Tound of a fmall ruralpfpe 

(Not loud like trumpets, nor ddorn'd as now) 

Was entertaiiiracut for the infant ftage, 

And pleas'd the thin and bafliful audience 

Of our well-meaning frugal anceftors. 

But when our walls and limits were enlargM, 

And men (grown wanton by profpcrity) 

Studied new art$ of luxury and eafe. 

The verfe, the raufic, and the fccnes improvM ; 

For how /liould ignorance be judge of wit ? 

Qr men of fenfe applaud the jefts of fools ? 

Then came rich cloathes and graceful action in. 

And inflruments were taught more moving notes* 

[My Lord Ho s COMMON. 

This relation, though very excellent, cannot falve the main 

difEcuIty ; and that is, to give the proper diftindion of the 

flutes, according to the feveral names undejr which we find 

them, as the Pares and Impares^ the Dextra and Sinifira, the 

LydU, the Sarrana, and the Phrygia^ Mod of the eminent 

critics have made fome elTays towards the clearing of this 

fubjeA, particularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, Salmaiius, and 

T^naquillus Faber : from whofe collections, and her own' ad* 

niirable judgment. Madam Dacier has lately given us a very 

rational account of the matter. The performers of the mu- 

fic (fays (he) played always on two flutes the whole time of 

the comedy ;» that which they flopped with their right-hand, 

was on that account called right-handed; and that which 

they liopped with their left, left-handed : The firft ^had but 

a few holes, and founded a deep bafe ; the other had ^ great 

number of holes, and gave a ihriller and fharper note. When 

the mudcians played on two flutes of a diiferenc found, they 

ufed to fay the piece was played Tibils imparibusy with unequal 

flutes : or, Tibiis dextris 6r JimJ/rLs, with right and left-handed 

flutes. When they played on two flutes of the fame found, 

they ufed to fay the mufic was performed Tibiis paribus dextris^ 

on equal right-handed flutes^ if they were of the deeper fort ; 

or elfe Tibiis paribus jinijiriSy on equal left handed jkftes, if 

ihf y were thofe of the ihriller note. 

•^ ' • -Tw^ 
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Two equal right*-haoded flutes they cabled Lydian, two equal 
left-handed ones SarranMi, or Tyrian ; two unequal flutes 
Phrygian^ as imitations of the muiic of thofe countries. * The 
laft fort Virgil exprefsly attributes to the Phrygians, £neid. 
9- 6i8: 

vere Phrygis^ neque entm Phryges ! ite per aha 
Dindymay ubi affuetis btforem dat Tibia cantum. 

Where, by biforem cantum, the commentators underfiand 
an equal found, fuch as was made by two different pipes, one 
flat, and the other fliarp. 

The title of Terence^s Andria cannot be made out according 
to this explanation, unlefs we fuppofe (as there is very good 
reafon) chat the mufic fometimes changed in the a&ing of a 
play, and at the proper intervals two right-handed and twe 
left-handed flutes might be ufed. 

Our late ingenious tranflators of Terence are of a different 
. opinion from the French Lady, when they render Tibiis pari- 
Ifus dextris i Jmijirij^'** two equal flutes, the one right-hand- 
'' ed, and the other left-banded ;'' whereas the muuc fhould 
feem rather to have been performed all along on two equal 
flutes, fometimes on two right-handed, and fometimes on two 
kft-handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe that the right-handed, 
ov Lydian flutes, denoted the more ferious matter and language 
of the comedy ; that the left*handed, or Sarrana, were pro- 
per to exprefs the lightnefs of a more jocofe ftyle ; and that 
when a right-handed flute was joined witli a left-handed, it 

{rave us to underftand the mixture of gravity and^nirth in the 
ame play. But flnce the title of the beaut otttimorowntnos, er 
/e^-iormentor, informs us, that the mafic was performed the 
^rft time of acting on unequal flutes, and the fecond time on 
right-handed flutes, we cannot agree with the old fcholiaft, 
without fuppofing the fame play at one time to be partly fe- 
rious, and partly merry, and at another time to be wholly of 
the graver fort, which would be ridiculous to imagine ; there- 
fore the ingenious Lady happily advanceth a very fair opinion, 
that the mufic was not guided by the fubjeft of the play, but 
by the occafion on which it was prcfented. Thus in the pie- 
ces which were adbed at funeral folemnjcies, the mufic was 
performed on two right-handed flutes, as the moft^grave and 
fuejancholy* In thofe aAed on any joyful account, the mu- 
fic 
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fic confided of two left-handed flutes, as the hrifkeft and moft 
airy. But in thd great feftivals of the gods^ which participated 
of an equal fliare of mirth and religion, the muGc in the co* 
xnedies was performed with unequal flutes, the one right-hand* 
ed, and the other left-handed ; or elfe by turns, fometimes on 
two right-handed flutes, and fometimes on two left-handed^ 
as may be judged of Terence's Andria. 

If any thing farther dcferves our notice in relation to the 
Roman dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their 
actors and thofc of Greece ; for at Athens the aftors were ge- 
nerally perfons of good birth and education, for the moft part 
orators or poets of the firft rank. Sometimes we find Kings 
themfelves performing on the theatres ; and Cornelius Nepos 
aiTures us, that to appear on the public ilage was not in the 
lead injurious to any man's character or honour {a). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary pradtice ; for 
the Hl/irknes (fo called from Hyler, fignifying a player inr 
the language of the Tufcans, from whom they were firA 
brought to Rome to appeafe the gods In time of a plague) 
were the moft fcandalous company imaginable^ none of that 
profeflion being allowed the privilege to belong to any tribe^ 
or ranked any higher than the ilaves ; however, if any of them 
happened at the lame time to be excellent artifts, and men of 
good morals, they feldom failed of the efteem and refpeA of 
the chiefeft perfons in the commonwealth. This is evident 
from the account we have in hiftory of the admirable Rofcius, 
of whom Tully, his familiar friend, has left this lafting com- 
mendation : Cum artifex ejujmodl Jit, utfolus dignus videatur 
effcy qui in Scena fpe^etur turn vir ejufmodi eft^ utfolus dignur 
videator qui eo non accidat [b)» So compleat an artift, that he 
feemed the only perfon who deferved to tread the ftage ; and 
yet at the fame time fo excellent a man in all other refpedts, 
that he feemed the only perfon who of all mea (hould not take 
up that profeflion. 

{a) [n PrafaU ViU (b) Pr9 Quinft. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Sacred J Votive^ and Funeral Games. 

THE Hicred gamesy being inftituted on feveral occafions 
to the honour of feveral deiiies, are divided into raany 
fpeciesy all which very frequently occur \vi authors, and naay 
bie thus in (hort def^ribed. 

TheLl/Z>/ MEbALEN SES were inftituted to the 
honour of the great goddefs, or the mother of thejgods, when 
her ftatue was bi;ought with fo much pomp from Peflrnum to 
Rome ; they confifted only of fcenical fport$, and were a folemn 
time of invitation to entertainments among friends. lo the 
folemn proceflion the women danced before the image of the 
goddefs^ and the magiftrates appeared in all their robes, whence 
came the phrafe oi purpura megalcnjis : They lafted fix days« 
from the day before the nones of April, to the ides. At iird 
they ieem to have been called the megaUnjia^ from #ti>af , great, 
asdl afterwards to have loft the n ; iince we find them more 
frequently under the name of megalejia. It is particularly re- 
markable in thefe games, that no fervant was allowed to bear 
a part in the celebration. 

The LUDI C E REALES were deffgned to the honour 
of CereSy and borrowed from Eleuflne in Greece. In thele 
games the matrons reprefented the grief of Ceres, after (he 
had loft her daughter Proferpine, and her travels to find htr 
again. They were held from the day before the ides of Apnj, 
eight days together in tlie Circus; where, befides the combats 
of horfemen, and other diverfions, was led up the pampa cir- 
cen/is, or cerealis, conlifting of a folemn procellicn of the pcr- 
fons that were to engage in the exercifes, accompanied with 
the magiftrates and ladies of quality, the ftacues of the god>, 
and of the famous men, being carried along in ibte, on wag- 
gons, which they called thenfe, 

LUDI FLO RALES, facred to Flora, and celebrated 
(upon advice of the i^ibylline oracles) every fpring, to beg a 
blefling on the grafs, trees, and flowers. Moft have been 
of opinion that they owed their original to a famous whore, 
who, having gained a great eftate by her trade, left the 

commcnweakli 
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coratnonwealth her heir, with this condition, that every year 
they (hould celebrate her birth-day with public fports ; th« 
magiftr^tes, to avoid fuch a public fcandal, and at the fame 
time to keep their promife, held the games on the day ap* 
pointed, but pretended that it was done in the honour of a 
new goddefs, the Patronefs of flowers. Whether this con- 
jefture be true or not, we are certain that the main part of the 
folemiiity was manaj^ed by a company of lewd ftrumpets, who 
ran up and down na^ed, fcMnetimes dancing, fometimes fighl;* 
ing, or adjng the mimic. However, it came to pali, the 
wifeft and eraveft Romans were not for difcontinuing thiscuf* 
torn, thougn the moit indecent imaginable ; for Fortius Cato, 
when he was prefe^it at thefe games, and faw the people 
afhamed to let the women ftrip while he was there, immediate- 
ly went out of the theatre, to let the ceremony ha.ve its 
courfe (a). Learned menace now agreed, that the vulgar no* 
tion of F/ora, the Strumpet, is purely a fiftion of Laftantius^ 
from whom it was taken. Flora appears to have been a Sa* 
bine goddefs ; and the luJi florales to have been inftituted 
A, U. C. 613, with the fines of many perfons then convifted 
of the crimen feculatuf, for appropriatmg to thexnfelvcs the 
public land of the State (b). 

LUDIMJRTIALES, inftituted to the honour of 
Mars, and held twice in the year, on the 4th of the ides of 
May, and again on th^ kalends of Auguft, the day on which ' 
his t€mple was confecrated. They had no. parpcular cere** 
monies that we can meet with, befides the ordinary fports in 
the circus and amphitheatre, 

LUDl JPOLIINARMS, celebrated to the honour of 
Apollo. They owe their original to an old prophetical fort 
of a poem calually found, in which the Romans were advifed, 
that, if they detired to drive out the troops of their ene« 
mies which infefted their borders, they fliould inftitute yearly 
games to Apollo, and at the time of their celebration make a 
coUedioo out of the public and private ftocks, for a prefenc 
to the god, appointing ten men to take care they were held 
with the fame ceremonies as in Greece (c). Macrobius ref- 
lates, that, the firft tiipe thefe games were kept, an alarm be- 
ing given by the enemy, the people immediately marched 
out againft them, and, during the fight, faw a cloud of arrows 

A X difcharged 

(a) Valer. Maxim, lib. 2. cap. 10. (*) Grav, Pr^at. nd i T^Tfi^ 
Thc/aur. 4* R- (s) H^- !*• »iv. 
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difcharged from the flcy on the adverfc troops, fo as to put 
them to t very difordcrly flight, and fecurc the vidory to the 
Romans (a). The people fat to fee the Circcnfian plays, all 
cronvned with hare! ; the gates were fet open, and the day 
kept facred with all manner of ceremonies. Thefe games at 
firft were net fixed, but kept every year upon what day the 
Prator thought fir, till about the year of the city ^45, a law 
paffcd to fettle them for ever on a conftant day, which was near 
the nones of July : This alteration was occaiioned by a grie- 
vous plague then raging in Rome, which they thought toiight, 
in fome meafure, be allayed by that a£t of religion (^). 

LUDI C A P ITOLIN I, inftitutcd to the honour of 
Jupiter C^piiolinus, upon the account of prcferving his temple 
from the Gauls. A more famous fort of Capitoline games 
'wer<^ brought up by Domititfn, to be hfcld every five years, 
■with the name of yfgoncs Capttotini, in imitation of the Grx- 
cians. In thefe the profeflors of all forts had a public con- 
tention, and the vigors were crowned and prefei3ted with col* 
lars, and other m^rks of honouk*. 

LUDI ROMANI^ the moft ancient games inOituted at 
the firft buiWing of the circus by Tarqulnius Prifcus. Hence 
in a ftria fenfc, ludl ctrcenfes, are often ufcd to fignily the fame 
folemnity. They were deHgned to the honour of the three 
preat deities, Jopiter, Juno, and Minerva. It is worth obferv- 
ing, that though they were ufually called circen/is, yet in Livy 
we meet Mpltfi the iudi Roman! fcenici (c), intimating that they 
•were celebrated with new fports. The old fa fii make them 
to be kept nine days together, from the day before the nones, 
to the day before the ides of September : In which too we find 
another fort of LttJi Remani, celebrated five days together, 
within two days after thefe. P. Manutius thinks the firft to 
have been inftituted very late, not till after the profecution of 
Vcrres by Cicero (d). 

LUDI CONSUjflBS, inftittited by Romulus^ with 
dcfign to furprJie the Sabine virgins ; the account of which is 
thus given us by Plutarch ; ** He gave out as if he had found 
*« an altar of a certain god hid under ground ; the god they 
*< called Cmfus^ the god of counfcl ; This is properly Neptune, 
^* the inventor of hoVfe- riding ; for the altar is kept covered 
^' in the great circns ; only at horfe-raccs, then it appears to 
*' public view ; and fome fay, it was not without reafon, 

<* that 
(11) Saturn, lib, r. cap. 17. (^) £/-,.. Hb. p^. ... {<:) Ij^: 3. 
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'^ that thU god had his altar hid under ground, becaufe all 
'^ counrels ought to be fecrec and concealed. Upon difcovery 
^' of this altar, Romulus, by proclamation, appointed a day 
*^' for a fplendid facrificei and for public games and ihowsy to 
'^ entertain all forts of people, and many flocked thither ; he 
*^ himfelf fat uppermoft among his nobles, clad in purple. Now 
** the fign of their falling on was to be, whenever he arofe 
*^ and gathered up his robe, and threw it over his body, his 
'^ men ilood all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon him i 
*' and when the (ign was given, drawing their fwords, and 
^* falling on with a great fliout, bore away the daughters of 
" the Sabincs, they themfelves flying without any let or hind* 
*' rancc." Thefe games were celebrated yearly on the 
twelfth of the kalends of September, confiding for the mofl: 
part of horfe-races, and encounters in the Circus* 

LUDI COMPITALITIJ, fo called from the compita, or 
crofs-Ianes, where they were inflituted and celebrated by the 
rude multitude that was got together, before the building of 
Home. They feem to have bficn laid down for many years, 
till Scxvius TuUiu^ revived them. They were held during the 
compitalia, or kzA of the Lares, who prefided as well over 
llreets as houfes. Suetonius tells us, that Auguitos ordered the 
lares to be crowned twice a.year, at the Compitalitian games^ 
with fpring*flowers (a). This crowning the boufehokt-gods, 
and offering facrifices up and down in the ftreets, made the 
greateft part of the fol^mnity of the feaft. 

LUDI AUCUSTALES and PALATINI, both inffituted 
to the honour ^f Auguftus, after he had been enrolled in the 
number of the gods ; the former by the common confent of 
the people, and the other by his wife Livia, which were al-» 
ways celebrated in the palace. (i). They were both continued 
by the fucceeding Emperors. 

LUDI SMCULARES, the moft remarkable games that 
wc meet with in the Roman ftory. The. common opinion 
makes them to have had a very odd original, of which we 
have a tedious relation in Valerius Maximus (c) of the an* 
cicnts, and Angelus Palitianus {(t) of the modems. Monlieur 
Dacier, in his excellent remarks on the iecular poem. of Ho- 
race, paiTes by this old conceit as trivial and fabulous, and 

Xx 2 aiTures 

{ay Aug. cap. 32. {b) Dio. lib. 56. Sueton Calig. $(>.* (c) Lib. 
a. cap. 4. {d) Mifctllan. cap. 58. 
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aflures tA, that we need go no farther for the ri(e of the cuf- 
torn than to the Sibylline oracles, for which the RoniaiK had 
fo great an efteem and veneration. 

In thefe facred writings there was one famous prophe^ to 
this effe£t, that if the Romans, at the beginning of every age, 
ftiould hold folemn games in the Campus Martins to the ho- 
nour of Pluto, Proferpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and 
the Parcst, or three fatal (liters, their city fhould ever flouriih, 
and all nations be fubjcAed to their dominion. They were 
very ready to obey the oracie, and, in all the ceremohiea afed 
on that occafion, conformed themfelves to its diredions. The 
whole manner of the folemnity was as follows ; In the firft 
place, the heralds ireceived orders to make an invitation of the 
whole world to come to ** a feaft which they had never feen 
"already, and fhould never fee again.'' Some few days be- 
fore the beginning of the games, the Qjdindecimviri, caking 
their feats in the capitol, and in the Palatine temple, diflxibu- 
ted among the people purifying compofitions, as flambeaus, 
brimftone, and fulphur. From hence the people ^afled on to 
Diana^s temple on the Aventine mountain, carrying wheat, 
barley, and beans, as an oiTering ; and after this they fpent 
whole nights in devotion to the Deftinies. At length, when 
the time of the games was adually come, which continued three 
days and three nights, the people afTembled in the Campus 
Martius, and racrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Di- 
ana, the Parcae, Ceres, Pluto, and Proferpine. On the firft 
night of the feaft, the Emperor, accompanied by the QjjSnde' 
cimviri, commanded three altars to be raifed on the bank of 
the Tyber, which they fprinkled with the blood of three lambs, 
and then proceeded to burn the ofFerings and the viftims. Af- 
ter this they marked out a fpace which ferved for a theatre, 
being illuminated by an innumerable multitude of flambeaus 
and fires : Here they fung fonie certain hymns compofed on 
this occadon, and celebrated all kinds of fports. On the day 
after, when they had been at the capitol to offer the vidims, 
they returned to the Campus. Martius, and held fports to the 
honour of Apollo and Diana* Thefe lafted till the next day, 
when the noble matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, 
went to the capitol to ling hymns to Jupiter. On the third 
day, which concluded th^ feaft, -twenty -fevcn young boys, and 
as many girls, fung, in the temple of Palatine Apollo^ hymns 
asd verfes in Or eek and Latin, to recomo^end tM city to the 

prote&ion 
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protedioH of thofe deities whom they defigned particularly to 
honour by their facrifices. 

The famous fecular poem of Horace was compofed for this 
lift day, in the fecular game held by Auguftus. Dacier has 
given his judgment on this poem, as the mafterpiece of Horace, 
and believes that all antiquity cannot fumifli us with any thing 
more happily complete. 

There h^ been much controverfy, whether thefe games 
were celebrated every hundred, or every hundred. and ten 
years. For the former opin jn,. Cenforinus (a) alledses the 
teftimony of Valerius, Antias, Varro, and Livy ; and mis was 
certainly the (pace of time which the Romans called fdculum, 
or an age. x or the latter, he produceth the authority of the 
regifiers, or commentaries of the Quindecimviri^ and the edids 
of Auguitus, belides ^e plain evidence of Horace in his fecu« 
lar poem, 21 : / 

Certus undenos iecies per annos, &c. 



This laft fpace is exprefsly enjoined by the Sibylline oracle 
itfelf ; the rerfes of which, relating to this purpofe, are tran* 
fcribed by 2^fimus, in the fecond book of his hiftoiy i 

Zcfif, itf trta? iui7ov Sixa xvAKaw ^/i vmv, acc« « 

Yet, according to the ancient accounts we have of their 
celebration in thcfe feveral ages, neither of thefe periods are 
much regarded. 

The iirft were held, J. tJ, C. ^45, or 298. 

The fecond, J. 330, or 408. 

The third, A. ci8. 

The fourth, either ^. 605, or 6o9, or 6aS« 

The fifth, by Auguilus, >/• 736. 

The fixth, by Claudius, ^. 800. 

The feventh, by Domitian, A 841. 

The eighth, by Scvcrus, W, 957. 

The ninth, by Philip, J. looo. 

The tenth, by Honorius, ji. 1 157. 

Th^ diforder, without queftion, was owing to the am* 
bitten of the Emperors, who were extremely deCrous to have 
the honour of celebrating thefe games in their reign ; and 
therefore^ upon the flighteft pretence, maiqr times made 

thein 
(a) OiDle^MUdi^ dip. 17. 
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ibcai return before their ordinary courfe. Thus Cbudios pre- 
tended that Auguftus had held the games before their due 
time^ that he might have the leaft excufe to keep them with* 
in Gxty-fbur years afterwards. On which account, Suetoniitf 
tella tts^ that the peopte ficoffed his criers, when they went 
about proclaiming games that no body had ever feen» nor 
would fee again ; whereas there were not only many perfons 
alive who remembered the games of Auguftus, but fevcral 
players who had aded in tbofe games were now again brought 
pn the ftage by Claudius {a). 

What part of the year the fecular games were celebrated in 
is uncertaui ; probably in the times oiF the commonwealth on 
the days of the nativity of the city, /• e. the 9.. io» ix. AW. 
Mttiif but, under the Emperors, on the day when they came 
to their power (<}. 

We may conclude our inquiry into this celebrated fubjed 
with two excellent remarks of the French critic. The firfi is, 
ihat in the number three, fo much regarded in thefe gamesi 
they had probably an allution to the triplicity of Phosbus, of 
l>iana, and of the Deftinies. 

The other obfervation which he obliges us with i% that 
they thought the girls, who had the honour to bear a part in 
finging the fecular poem, fhould be the fooneft married. This 
fopermtion they borrowed from the theology of the Grecians, 
who imagined^ that the children who did not (ing and dance 
at the coming of Apollo fhould never be married, and ihould 
certainly die young. To this purpofe Callimachus in his byoin 
to Apollo : 

Si riXfCiv fUX?.ytai ydfiov^ aroxiiiv ri xtguv^eHn 

And Horace, encouraging the chorus of girls to do their beft 
in iinging the fecular poem, tells them how proud they would 
be of it when they were well married ; 

' Nupta jam dices .• Eg$ diis atnicum, 
Saculofe/tas referente luces ^ 
Reddidi carmenf d$cilis madomm. 

Vatis Horati. Lib. iv. Od. 6. 

All 
(«) Smtm. Claud, at^ (*> Mr WtUktr rf Cgim^ p. 16$. 
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All thoTe games, of what fore foever, had the common 
name of V^ttvi^ which were the effed of any vow made by 
the MagUtrates er Generals, when they let forward on any ex* 
pedition y to be p^formed in cafe th^y returned fuctefsfuK Thefe 
were fonietimes occafioned by advice of the Sibylline oracles, 
or of the ibothfayers : and many times proceed^ purely from 
a principle of devotion aiKi piety in the Generals. Such par* 
ticularly were the Utdl Magni, often mentioned in hiflorians^' 
efpecially by Livy. Thus he informs us. That in the year of 
the city 536, Fabius Maximus the Diftator, to appeafe the 
anger of the gods, and to obtain fuccefs againft the Cartfaagi* 
nian power» upon the direSion of the Sibylline oracles vowed 
the Great Games to Jupiter, with a prodigious fum to be ex* 
pended at them ; belides three hundred oxen to be facrificed 
to Jupiter, and fevei'al others to the reft of the deities (^). 
M. Acilius the Conful did the fame in the war againft Aotio- 
chus (i). And we have fome examples of thefe games beiifig 
made quinquenmdl, or to return every five years (^). They 
were celebrated with Circenfkn fports four days together (^)*' 

To this head we may refer the 

LuJi yi^orU, liientioncd by Veil. Patcrculus (^), and Af-^ 
conius (/) : They were iitftituted by SyIIa,upon his concluding 
the civil war* It feems probable, that there were many other 
games with the fame title, celebrated on account of fome re- 
markable fuccefs, by feveral of the Emperors. 

The Ludi Quinquerinales, inftituted by Auguftus Caefar ^fter' 
his victory againit Anthony : which refolving to deliver fa* 
mous to fucceeding ages, be built the city TJicopoKs^ near 
*^ A^um, the place of battle, on purpofe to iiold theie games ; 
whence they are often called Ludi Adftacu They conflfted of 
{hows of Gladiators, wreftlers, and other cxcrcifes, and '^wre 
kept as well at Rome as at Nicopolis. The proper curators- 
of them were the four colleger of priefts, the Pontifkes, the 
Jugursy the Septemuiri and Quindecimviri. 

Virgil, in alUi(ion to this cuftom, when he brings his hero 
to the promontory of Adium, makes him hold foiemn games, 
with the luftrations and facrifices ufed on that occafion by the 
Romans : 

Tjijlramurque Jovi, votifque incendtmus aras ; 
Adliaque iUacis ctUbramus iitiora Ludis* /En. 3. 279. 

Neroy 

{a) Liv. lib. 32. (h) Idemy lib. 36. (c) Lrv. lib. 2 7, e> lib. jeu 
{d) Wd. (ff) Ub. cap. 27. (/; In Vertifiy 2. 
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Nero, after the manner of the Graecians, inftitoted quht' 
guemtial games, at which the moft celebrated mafters of moficy 
horfe-racing, wreftling, ire. difpated for the prize (a). 

The fame exercifes were performed in the quinquemual 
games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus, together 
with the coiitentions of orators and poets {h)^ at which the fa- 
mous Scatius had once the ill fortune to lofe the prize ; as he 
complains of feveral times in his mifccUany poems. 

Ludi dccennaks, or games to return every tenth year^ were 
inftituted by Auguftus^ with this political deiign, to feciire the 
whole command to himfelf, without incurriog the envy or Jea- 
loufy of the people. For every tenth year proclaiming folemn 
fports, and fo gathering together a numerous company of 
fpedators, be there made profter of refigning his imperial of- 
ftce to the people, though he immediately refumed it^ as if 
continued to him by the common confent of the nation {c\ 
Henceacuftom was derived for the fucceeding £mper6rS| every 
tenth year of their reign, to keep a magnificent feaft, with the 
celebration of all forts of public fports and exercifes (//)• 

The Luii Triumphales were fuch games as made a part of 
the triumphal folemnity. 

Ludi Natalitii, inftituted by every particular Emperor to 
commemorate his own birth-day. 

. Ludi Juveniles, inftituted by Nero at the (having of his beard, 
and at firft privately celebrated in his palace or gardens ; but 
they foon became public, and were kept in great ftate and 
magnificence. Hence' the games held by the following Em- 
perors in the palace, year^ on the firft of January, tocdc the 
name of Juvenalia (e). 

Cicero ipeaks of the Ludi Juventutit, inftituted by Salinatm* 
in the Senenfian war, for the health and fafety of the youth, 
a plague then reigning in the city (/)• 

The Ludi Mifcellij which Suetonius makas Caligula to have 
inftituted at Lyons in France, feem to have been a mifcellany 
of fports, confifting of feveral exercifes joined together in a 
new and unufual manner {g). 

The LUDI PUNEBRES, affigned for one fpccies of 
the Roman public games, as to theur original and manner, 

have 

{a) Sueton. Ner. 12. (h) Idem Domit. 4- fc) DU, h 35. (d) find, 
(t) Smton. Ner. 11. Cafaubon. ad he* (f) In Brut0. {g) Su^tM, 
Cat* ap. Torrent, ad he 
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have been already defcribeii in the chapter of the Gladiators. 
It may be proper to obfcrve farther, that Tcrtullian, in his 
particular tra& De SpcSiaculisy as he derives the cuftpm of the 
gladiatorian combats from the funeral rites, fo he takes notice, 
that the word munusy applied originally to thefe fliows, is no 
more than Return, a kind office to the dead. We muft remem« 
ber, that tho' the ihows of Gladiators, which took their rife* 
from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other occa-< 
fions, yet the primitive cuftom of prefentii^g them at the fune- 
rals of great men all along prevailed in the city and Roman 
provinces ; nor was it confined only to perfons pf quality, but 
alcKoft every rich man was honoured with this folemnity after, 
bis death ; and this they very commonly provided for in theic 
wills, defining; the number of Gladiators who (hould be hired 
to engage, iniomuch, that when any wealthy perfon deceafed, 
the people ufed to claim a fljow of Gladiators, as their due, by 
long cuitom. Suetonius to this purppfe tells ps of ^ fpneral^ 
in which the common people eKtorted mpney by fiorce from 
the deceafed perfon's beirs^ to be expended on this ^coun( 

Julius Caefar brought up a new cuftom of allowing this b0f»' 
nour to the women, when he obliged the people with a^feaft 
and a public fhpw in memory of his daughter {b)s 

It is very memorable, that though the exhibitors of jthefe 
fliows were private perfons, yet, during the time of the cele* 
bration, they were confidered as of the higheft rank and qua* 
lity ; having the honour to wear the pnttexta^ and to ber.wait- 
ed on by the liAors and beadles, who were neceflary to keep 
the people in prder, ahd to ailift the de/fgnatores, or marihal. 
lers of the procellion (c). 



(a) Suet. Tit. 37. (h) Idem Jul. 26. ic) Kirchmm. de 

Ftm^r* Rom, lib. 4» cap* ^. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Roman Habit. 

rr^£ Roman habit has given as much trouble to the critics 
X as any other part of antiquity ; and though the moft 
learned men have been fo kind as to leave us their thoughts 
on this fubjefi, yet the matter is not fully explained^ and the 
controverfies about it admit of no deciQon. However^ wfth> 
out inquiring into the feveral fafhions of the Romans^ or (ieii- 
liing'the fxz&f time when they firft changed their leathern jer- 
kins, or primitiv^e hides of wiU beafts, for the more decent and 
graceful atttres, it will be fufficient to the prefent defigu to 
obferve the feveral forts of garments in ufe with both iexeSi 
and to give the beft diftin^on of them that can be found out 
at this diftance. 

The two common and celebrated garments of the Romans 
vere the toga and the tunica* 

The toga, or gown, feems to have been of a femi-drculaf 
form, witho«it fleeves^ different in largenefs, according to the 
'weafch or poverty of the wearer, and ufed' only upon occa- 
fien of appearing in public, whence it is often called vtp 
farenjU {a). 

The colour of the gown is generally believed to have been 
vhite* The common objedions againft this opinion are, hov 
it could then be diflinguiihed from the foga Candida^ ufed by 
' competitors for offices ? or how it comes to pafs, that we read 
particularly of their wearing white gowns on holidays and pu- 
blic feftivals, as in Horace, 

Illc repotia^ naUUs^ aliofque dierum 
Feftos alhatus ccUhrct (3). 

if their ordinary .gown were of the fame contour? But both 
thefe fcruples^ are eafily folved j for between the toga Atha and 
^andida^ we may apprehend this difference, that the former was 
the natural colour of the wool, and the other an artificial 
white, which appeared with a greater advanuge of luftrc ; 

and 
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and therefore Polybius chui^th rather to call the ciandiJate's . 

S)wn ^^ftiTftlt thao AivK^ ; not of a bare white, but of a bright 
ining colour ; for this pqrpofe, they made ufe of a fine kind 
, of chalk, whence PerfiUs took the hint of cretata ambifio [a). 
As to the holidays, or folema feflivalS| on which we find the 
Romans always attired in white> it is reafonable to believe^ 
that all perfons of any fafhion conftantly put on new gowns, 
which were of the pureft white, on thefe occalions, and thoie 
of me;aner condition might perhaps chalk over their old 
gowns, which were , now grown rufty, aad had almoft loft 
their colour {b). 

The difpute between Manutius and Sigonius, whether the 
Roman gown was tied about with a girdle or nor, is commonly 
decided in favour of Manutius ; yet it muft be acknowledged, 
that the beft authors allow fome kind of cin^ure tb the gown ; 
but then it muft be underftood to be performed only by the 
help of the gown itfelf, or by that part of it which, coming 
under the right. arm, was drawn over to the left fiioulder, and 
fo covering the umbo, or knot of plaits which refted there, 
kept the gown clofe together. This lappet ^intilian calls 
the belt, in his advice to the orators about this matter : lUe 
quifub humero dextro ad jinijirunt Qblique ducitur, velut balfeu/, 
necnrangukt, nee flUat (c). 

The ^f/f being loo fed, and the left arm drawn in, the 
gown flowed out, and xhtjinusj or main lappet, hung about 
the wearer^s feet ; this was particularly obferved in Ca:Uir, who 
commonly let his gown hang dragging after him ; whence SyK 
la ufed to advife me noblemen, ut puerum male pracin^m ca* 
verent (d). 

The accurate Ferrarius is certainly in a miftake as to this 
point, for maintaining, that the gown had no kind of cin£fus 
but what they called gabbms, he will have this meant only of 
the tunica ; but 'the plain words of Macrobius make fucb a 
fuppoildon impoflible, and laciniam trahere exprefsly points 
out the gown ; for the tunick, being only a fhort vefl, cannot 
by any means be conceived to have a lappet dragging on the 
ground (e). 

The fame fault, which Sylla objeded to Cxfar, was com* 

. monly obferved.' in Maecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate 

foftnefs ^which makes an unhappy part of his chara&er in 

hiftory* Yy a The 

(tf) Sat. s. Iter. 177. W Upf. Eka. 1. r. c. 13. {c) Infiitut. 
lib. 11. ci^. 3. (d) Sueun. Jvl. cap. 45. mactob^ Satwrnal. 

"b. :». cap. 3, (^) Gravius ad Sueton. Jul* 45- 
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The learned Grsvius obferve^, that the word pracingi was 
proper to the gown, becaufe the lappet did not dofe about the 
whole gown, but only the fore-part of it (tf). 

The cin^us gabmus is nioft happily defcribed by Ferrarius : 
Cin^s gahinus ntm aHudfuit quam cum tog£ lacinia Uvo brachk 
fubdu£fa in tergum Ha rejsciebatur, ut contra^a retraheretur ad 
fe6his^ atque Sa in nodian ne^eretur ; qui nodus jive cinShis tth 
gam contrabebat, brevhremque & J/ri^iorem reddidit (b). 
'' The cinftos gabinns was nothing elfe, but when the laj^t 
*' of the gown, which ufcd to be brought up to the left fhoul- 
** der^ being drawn thence, was caft off in fuch a manner up- 
'* on the back, as to come round ftiort to the breaft, and there 
^< faften in a knot, which knot orcindure tucked up the gown, 
*' and iftade it fliorter and ftraiter." This cindfus was proper 
only to the Confdls or Generals upon fome extraordinary oc- 
cafions, as the denouncing war, burning the fpoils of the ene* 
my, devoting themfelvcs to death for the fafety of their army, 
and the like ; it was borrowed from the inhabitants of Gabii, 
a city of Campania, who, at the time of a pubfic facrifice^ hap- 
pening to be let upon fuddenly by their enemies, were obliged 
through hafte to gather up their gowns in this manner, and 
fo march out to oppofe them (r). 

In the ordinary wear, the upper part of the gown uled to 
lye over the right fhoulder^ yet upon occafion it was an eafy 
matter to draw back that part again, andMnake it cover the 
head ; and learned men are of opinion, that t^ Romans^ while 
they cotitinued in the city, made ufe of this fit( of covering 
Only for the head, never appearing in any kind of caps or 
hats, unlefs they were on a journey out of to^n. Thus 
Plutarch informs us of the deference paid to the graat men ^h 
•they paflTed the llreets : o* *vuiiMiM t*? aw^^owat reic tH*»'c rifA^ 

** The Romans, when they meet any perfon who dcfcrvcs a 
^' particular reipe<a, if they chance to have their gc^wn on 
*' their head, prefently uncover,*' And the fame i»thor, 
re<:koning up the marks of honcnir which Syila fliowed Pc^pey, 

adds, ksi riff KifAXic d^dyonlos ro i/ccarrfv, << aud pulUng off his WQWa 

«♦ Yrom his head/' ^ 

The feveral forts of the Roman gowns, were the toga jbfir- 
tcxta, the pulla, the fordida, the pi^a, pttrpurea^ palntMia, 4c. 
or the trabca. 

Evcty 

(a) tbid* {byDtReVeJiiar. lib. i/ cap.' 14. * {e) Servius 
Virg^iy Mn, 7. V. 612. 
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Ever/ oiie knows that the gown was the difthrgciifhing mark 
of the nomans from the Greeks^ who wore ihe paliium, or 
cloak, as their common garmepty whence togatus and palliatut 
are often ufed for Roman and Gnecian ; as alfo that the gown 
was the proper badge <tf peace, being geocrally laid adJe upon 
engaging in any martial defign ; yet it appears, from feveifal 
paflages of Livy and Plutarch, that it was ibmetimet worn in 
the camp ; if fo, perhaps the Equites aikl Centuripns had this 
peculiar privilege, and that only when they lay in the camp 
without any thoughts of fudden aftiou, as Manutius learnedly 
coiijedures {a), . 

The t(^ga prMcxta had a border of purple round the edges, ^ 
whence it took its name, aod in alluQon to which, the Grx« 
cian writers call it ^'fitaroffv^t. It feems originally to have 
been appropriated to the magiftrates and fome of the priefts, 
when at firft introduced by Tullus Hoitilius. How it came u> 
be bellowed on the young men is differently related. Some 
fancy that Tarquinius Frifcus, in a triumph for a vidory againfi: 
the SabineS) firfl: honoured his own fon with the pr^steyaa and 
th* bulla aurea, as rewards for his valour, for killing one of 
his enemies with his own hands ; for as the former was the robe 
of the magiftrates, fo the bulla aurea was till then only ufedb/ 
Genera^s in their triumphal proceffion, being a fort of hollow 
goldeiji t)all hanging about their necks, in which was enclofed 
lonte fecret amulet or prefervative againft envy. Others, 
without regarding this firft ftory, tell us, that the fame Tar* 
quin, among Qther wife conftitutions, took particular care in 
alGgning the proper habit to the boy s, and accordingly ordained 
that the foas of noblemen (hould make ufe of the pratexta and 
the bulla aurea, provided their father had borne any curule 
office, and that the reft ihould wear the pratexta only, as low 
as the fons of thofe who had ferved on horfeback in the army 
the full time that the law required, A third party ref^r the 
original of this cuftom to Romulus himfelf, as the confe* 
quence of a promife made to the Sabine virgins, that he would 
beftow a very confiderable m^rk of honour on the (irft child 
that was born to any of them by a Roman father. Many 
believe that the reafon of giving them the bulla and the prs* 
texta was, that the former, being ifaaped like' a heart, might, 
as often as they looked ojn it, be no inconiiderable incite- 
^Hent to courage ; and that the purple of the gown might 

remind 
. . {a) Sie ^ijioJiUi pgr Epifl. lib. i. Ep. i. > 
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remind them of the modefty which became them at that 
•age («)• 

But on what account foevcr this inftitution took its rife, it 
was conftantly obferved by all the fons of the ingenul or free* 
born. The lihertini too in fome time obtained the fame pri- 
vilege, only inftead of the golden hidla they wore a leathern 
one^ as Juvenal intimates. Sac. 5. 164 : 

Rtrufcum fuero fi contifft aurum, 
Vei nodus tantum isjignumy de paupere loro. 

It is commonly believed that die boys changed this gown 
at the age of 14 years for the toga vlrilis; but MonCeur Dacier 
makes this a great miftake ; for, till they were i^ years old, 
he fays, they wore a fort of veft with fleeves, which they cal- 
led altcata chlamys, and then left off that to put on the frs- 
texta, which they did not change till they had reached the age 
of puberty, or the i/th year (^). 

It is a very pertinent remark, that this pr^iexta was no: 
only a token of the youth and quality of the wearer, but be- 
{Ides this they had the repute of a facred habit; and therefore, 
when they affigned it for the ufe of the boys, they had this 
efpecial conGderation, chat it might be a kind of guard or 
defence to them againft the injuries to which that age wHs ex- 
pofed (c). Thus the poor boy in Horace cries out to the 
witch canidia that was tormenting him, • 

Per hoc inane purpura decus precor. Epod. 5. 

And Perfius calls it cuftus purpura in his fifth Satyr. But 
Quiniilian moft exprefsiy. Ego vobis aUegO ettam illud facmm 
pratextarum, quo facerdotes velantur, fuo Magiftratus^ quo mfir- 
mitatempuerittafacrumfacimusacvenerabiiemfjd), '*1 acknow- 
** ledge too the facred habit of the pratexta, the robe of priefts 
'' and magiftrates, and that by which we derive an holy re* 
*^ verence and veneration to the helptefs condition of child. 
*' hood.*' 

We find further, that the citizens daughters were allowed a 
fort of prggtexta^ which they wore till the day of marriage. 
Thus Cicero againft Verres, Eriptes pupHU togam pratextam. 
And Propertius, Mox ubi jam facibus cejffit pr a texta mar Ms, 
The pratorii and confulares too (if not all the Senators) at the 
Ludi Rtmani made uie of the praiexta (e). And the matrons 
on the caprottne nones celebrated the feftival in this'fort of 
gown (/). The 

{a) Macrob* Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 6. {b) Dacier on Horac^^ Kb. 5. 
Ode 5. ((c) Dacifr. ibid« (rf) In Declimat* it) Cicerg FJUUp. 2. 
(/j rarro de Ung^ Lot. lib. 5. 
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The togapura was the ordinary garment of private perfoos 
when they appeared abroad^ fo called becaiife it bad not the 
leaft addition of purple to the white ; we meet with the fame 
gown under the name of virilh and libera .* It was called toga 
virUis, or the ntanfy gown ; becaufe when the youths came 10 
man's eftate, or to the age of feventeen years, they changed 
the pratexta for this habit, a$ was before obferved '^ on which 
oecafion the friends of the youngfter carried him into the fo^ 
mm (or fometimes Into the capitol) and attired him in the new 
gown with abundance of ceremony ; this the'y called Jies tiro^ 
cinii, the day on which he commenced a //Vo, in relation to the 
army, wherein he was now capacitated to ferve. 

It had the name of toga libera, becaufe at this time the young 
men entered on a flate of freedom, and were delivered from 
the power of their tutors and inftru^kors. Thus the young 
gentleman intimates in Perflus : 

Cmm primum pavido euftos mibi purpura ce£itf 

BuHaque Jnccinilus laribus donaia peptndit ; 

Cum iiandi comiietf $9taque impunefuburra 

Fermifit J^arjijfc 9cuiosjam candidus ufnb§. Sat. 5. 30* 

When firft my childifli robe refign'd its charge^ 
And left me unconfinM to live at large ; 
When now my golden bulla (hung on high 
To houfehold-godi) dedarM me paft a boy ; 
And my white plaits proclaimed my liberty ; 
When with my wild companions I could rowl 
From ftreet to ftreet, and fm witj^out controuK 

[Mr Ortdek» 



} 



But^ for all this liberty, they had one remarkable reftrtinr, 
being obliged for the firft whole year to keep their arms within 
their gown, as an argument of modefly. This Cicero obferve». 
Nobis quidem olim annus erat unus adcohibendum bracclttum toga, 
conjiitutus {a). 

The toga pulla znifir^dida are very commonly confounded; 
yet, upon a ftrid inquiry, it will appear that the firft fort was 
proper to perfons in mourning, being made 6C black cloth, 
whence the perfons were called atrati. The togafordida'w^s 
black as well at the other, but from a different caufe, ha^ng 
grown (q by the long wearing and fully ing of it; and this (as 
has been alfeady obierved] was worn by theprifoners at their 
' ttial 

{4) Cicero pro Cadt9. 



frialy as well as by the ordinary people. It nay here be re- 
ttuurkedy that the puUati, whom we meet^ with in the daffies, 
were not only ihofe who wore the tcga pulla, or the togAfor- 
JUa, but fuch too as were attired in the pemtLt or UcmUf 
Mfhich were ufually black. Thus the learned Cafanbon inter* 
prets puilatorum turha in Suetonius {a) ; and Quintihan alls 
the rabble puUatus cir cuius (b), and puUaia Utrha tc). Heoce 
it may realonably be conjednred^ that when the noman ftate 
Was turned into a monarchy, the gowns began to be laid afide 
by men of the lower rank ; the penuU and lacerits being intro- 
duced in their room, and commonly worn without them^ or 
fometimes over them : this irregularity had gained a great 
beady even in Auguftus^s time, who, to redify irin feme mea* 
fiire, commanded the .£diles that they (bould fuSer qo perfoa 
in the forum or circus to wear the lacema over his gown, as 
was then an ordinary pradicCi The fan^ excellent prince, 
taking notice at a public meeting of an innumerable companjr 
of rabble in thefe indecent habits^ cried out with indignation, £ff 

Romattoj rerum dsminos gentemque tf)£atam (d) ! 

The toga pi£fa, purpurea , palmata, the confular fraiea, the 
paludamentutHj and the cfjlamysy had very little difference (ex- 
cept that the laft but one is often given to military officers in 
general, and fometimes pailes for the common foldier's coat) 
(ir), and are promifcuoufly ufed one for the other, being tbe 
robes of ftate proper to the Kings, Confuls, Emperors, and 
all Generals during their triumim. This fort of gown was 
called pi^a^ from the rich embroidery, with figures ip Phry- 
gian work ; and purpurea, becaufe the ground-work was pur- 
ple. The toga palmata indeed very feldom cxrcurs, but may 
prc^ably be iuppofed the ifanrie with the former, called foon 
the fame account as the tunica paimataf which will be defixib- 
ed hereafter. That it was a part of the tritimphal habit, Mar- 
tial intimates, 

J c^mesf if magnos lllffa mtren trittmphssf 
PaltnaUque ducim (fed c$t9) redde tegic. vii. f • 

Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to tbe ir^' 
hea» Paulus Manutius was certainly out, when he fancied 
it to be the fame as the toga picia^ and he h accordingly 

corre(^d 

(<<t) Augufl. cap. 40. [b) Lib. 2. cap. 12. {c) Lib i* cap. 4- 
id) Sueton. Augufl. cap. 40. {e) Bayf. ie lU Vifl. cay. II* 
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correded by Grsevius (a). The vulgar opinion follows the 
diltinflion of Servius and Scaliger into three forts ; one proper 
CO the Kings, another co the Confuls^ and a third to the Au- 
gurs, ButLipHus (b) and Rubenius (c) acknowledge only one 
proper fort of trabea belonging to the Kings ; being a white 
gown bordered with purple, and adorned with clavi or trabes 
of fcariet ; whereas the vefts of the Confuls, and the Augurs, 
and the Emperors, were called by the feme name, only be. 
caufe they were made in the fame form : For the old paluda- 
mentum of the Generals was all fcariet, only bordered with 
purple ; and the cUamydei of the Emperors were all purple, 
commonly beautified with a golden or embroidered border. 
SUkniam pi£lo Mamydem circumdaia limhm Virg. iEn. 4. 

When the Emperors were themfelves Confuls, they wore a 
trabea adorned with gems, which were allowed to none elfe. 
Claudian, iii his poems of the third, fourth, and fixtb confuU 
(hip of Henorius, alludes exprefsly to this cuftom : 

■ - ■ ^ Gn^tts inuUta Gahinos 

Dives Hjdajpais augefcmt purpura gefnmis^ 

And again, 

Afperat Indus 
Vtlamenta UpiSf pretiofdque fila finaragdU 
Duiia irirent 

And in the laft, 

Mmbraqm gnnmaU trabea viridantia €in£lu. 

There are feveral other names under which we fometimes^ 
find the gown, which have not yet been explained, nor would 
be of much ufe, if thoroughly underftood ; fucb as the toga 
undulata, /ericulafa, rafa, paveratd, phryxiana, fcutulafa, &c. 
See Ferrar. de Re Veft. lib, a. cap. 10. 

The tunica^ or clofe coat, was the common garment worn 
within doors by itfelf, and abroad under the gown : The 
protelarii, the capite cenjl, and the reft of the dregs of the ci- 
ty, could not afbrd to wear the toga, and^o went in their tu* 
nics; whence Horace calls the rabble tunicatus popellus, and the 
author of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribus, populus tunicatus. 
The old Romans, as Gellius informs us ((/}, at firft were cloath* 

Z z ed 

(a) Prafat. ad i Vol Thef. Rom. {b). Ad Tacit. Ann- 3, 

(c) be Re Veftrar. iy pr^cipue de I^iclgfo. L i, c. 5. i^d) J-ib, \% 
caj).'i2. 
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ed only in the gown. In a little time they foond the conve- 
nience ef a fhorc ftrait tunic ^ that did not cover the irms, like 
the Graccian '^aM/Jfc; afterwards they hid fleeves comtngdowH 
to the elbowy but no ftirther. Hence Suetonius telJs os, that 
Cxfar was remarkable in his hatnt^ becaufe he wore the iati' 
tlavian tumc, clofed with gatherings about his wrift {a). Ru- 
benius thinks he might ufe this piece of (in|rularity to ftov 
himfclf defcended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objefts, 
in Virgil, as an argument of their cfFeminacy. 

£t tunica manicas^ i; bahent redimctda mitra (^). 

And lulus, or Afcanius, is ftill to be feen drefied after the 
fame faifaion in fome old gems (^}. 

Yet in the declenGon of the empire, the tunics did not 
only reach down to the ankles> whence they are called ialarih 
\>nt hid (leeves too cpming down to the hands, which give 
them the name of chiroiUta. And ik>w it was counted lean- 
dalous to appear without fleeves, as it had been hitherto to be 
feen in them. And therefore^ in the writers of that age, we 
commonly find the accufcd perfons at a trial habited in the !«• 
tuc without fleeves, as* a mark of infamy and difgrace (</}. 

The feveral forts of the tunic were the falmata^ the W/«f^W*- 
V/>> ^nd the Uticlama. 

The tunica pnimata was worn by Generals in a triumph, and 
perhaps always under the toga piefa. It had its name either 
from the great breadth of the cUvi, equal to the palm of the 
hand, or elfe from the figures of palms cmbroidcrell on it {/)> 

The whole body pf the critics are ftrangely divided about 
the clavi. Some fancy them to have been a kind of flowers in- 
terwoven in the cloth ; others will have them to be the but- 
tofts or clafps by which the funic was held together. A third 
fort contend, that the Igfur clavus was nothing .elfe but a tunic 
bordered with purple. Scdiger thinks the claui did not be- 
long properly to the veft, but hung down from the neck, like 
chams and ornaments of that nature ; but the moft general o- 
pinion makes them to have been ftuds or pearls, fomething like 
beads of nails, of purple or gold,, worked into |he tunic. 

All the former <:onjedures are learnedly confuted by the ac- 
curate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the ejavi^^^^ 

no 

(a) Sueton, Jul. c s$^ {b) JEneid, xi. 6i6. (c) Rvhenim di 
4^iclav. 1. I. c. 12, {d) Ibidem, (f) Fejlw in vo^e. 
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no more than purple lines or ftreaks cominjg; along the middle 
of the garmeots^ which were afterwards improved to golden 
and embroidered lines of the fame nature* We muft not there* 
fore fiippdfe them to have received their name as an immedi- 
ate alludoD to the heads of nails, to which tliey bore no re fern* 
blance ; but may remember, that the ancients ufed to inlay 
their cups and other precious utenfds with ftuds of gold, or 
other ornamental materials^ Tbefe, from their likenefs to 
nail-heads, they called in general c/avl,' So that it was very 
nacural to bring the fame word to lignify thefe lines of purple, 
or other colours which were of a diiferent kind from all the 
reft of the garment, as thofe ancient clavi were of a different 
colour and figure from the veiTels which they adorned. 

Thefe ftreaks were either tranfverfe , or ftralght down the 
veft ; the former were ufed only in the liyeries of the fops 
and other public fervants, by the muficians, and fomtf compa-> 
nies of artificers, and now and then by women, being termed 
paragMids. * The proper clavi came ftraight down the veft, 
one of them making the tunic, which they called the angujii^ 
clave, and two the iattclave^ 

However this opinion has been applauded by the learned^ 
hionfieur Dacier's judgment of the matter cannot fail to meet 
Vith as kind a reception. ^ 

He tells us, that the clavi were no more than purple ga* 
lobns^ with which they bordered the fore»part of the tunic on 
both (ides, and the place where it came together. The broad 
galoons made the lutictave, and the narrow the angu/liclave ; 
therefore they are ftrangely miftaken, who make the only dif- 
ference betweeii the two vefts to condfl in this, that the one 
had but a (Ingle clavuf, the other two * and that the fenatorian 
clavtts, being in the middle of the veft, could poffibly be but 
one. For it is very plain they had each of them two galoons, 
binding the two fides of the coat where it opened before \ fo 
that, joining together with the fides, they appeared juft ih the 
middle ; whence the Greeks called fuch a veft fiwmgfvfou 
That the galoons were fewed on both fides of the coat, is evi« 
dent beyond difpute, from the following paiFage of Varro : 
Nam fi ptis tunics^ ita confidt, ut alterq plagula Jit angu/fii 
clavif, altera, iatis, utrafue pars in fuQ generc caret analogia. 
«< For if any one (hould few a coat in this manner, that one 
'^ fide (hould have a broad galoon and the other a narrow one, 
" neither part has any thing properly anfwering to it.^' As 
to the name of the c/m;i,*he thinks there needs; no further rea- 

Z z ft ion 
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ion to be given, tban that the ancients called anjf thingi whidi 
waft made with defign to be put upon another thing, dmts 

It haa been a received opinion, that the angu/Hctm/e di. 
iUnguifhed the Knight from the common people, in the fame 
niamer a$ the laticlave did the Senators from tfaofe of the £• 
queftriao rank ; but Rubenius arers, that there was no man- 
ner of difference between the tunics of the Knights and diofe 
of the Commons. This conje^re Teems to be favonred by 
Appian, in the fecond book of his hiftory, where he tells us, 

• XvJUvtfi' Irh ^^ ^Xyf^*"- .^^f itrr irate Z/uMt^tf Xf*V^ 7'^^ ^*f /SuXivrtMC « ftU* 

i^xii Ttuf ^fdnnrtJt ijrUotMf, « The flavc in habits goes like hi^ 
** maiteri and, excepting only the Senator'^ robe, all other 
*' garments are common to the fervants." "And Pliny, when 
he lays, .that the rings diftinguiflied the £queftrian order /rom 
the common people, as their tunic did the Senate from thofe 
that wore the rings^ would not probably have omitted the 9* 
ther diftinSion, had it been real. Befides both thefe audiori- 
ties, Lampridius, in the life of Alexander Severns, confirms 
the prefient aflertion. He acquaints us, that the aforefaid Em- 
peror had fome thoughts of aligning a proper habit to fervants 
different from that of their mailers ; but his great lawyers, 
Ulpian and Panlus, difluaded him from the projeft,. as what 
would infallibly give occafion to much quarrelling and diffeii- 
tion } fo that, upon the whole, he was contented only to di- 
ftinguilh the Senators from the Knights by their clavux. 

But all this argument will come to nothing, xinlefs we can 
clear the point about the ufe of the purple among the Ro- 
mans, which the Civilians tell us was ftri&ly forbid the common 
people under the Emperors; ' It may therefore be ohfcrved, 
that all the prohibitions of this nature were reflrained to fome 
particular fpccies of purple. Thus Julius Cxfar forbade the 
ufe of the conchy Han garments, or the ti>^ey^n (b) ; and Nero 
afterwards prohibited the ordinary ufe of the ametfayltine, or 
Tyrian |>urple (c). Thefe conjedtures of Rubenius need no 
better confirmation, than that they are repeated and approved 
by the nioft judicious Gra^vius (d). 

According to this opinion, it is an eafy matter to rec<xi€ile 
the conteft between Manutius and Lipfius, and the biferior 

critics 

(a) D4cier •« Horacf^^ lib. s^ Sat. 5. -. {b) Sutton, Jul^ cap. 45- 
(c) Idem Nerohe, cap^ 32, {d) Sutton. Jul. 4^. Otho 10. 3*- 

nUticai 10. • » . . 
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critics bf botfa partiesy about the colour df the tunic, the for- 
mer aflcrtiag it to be purple^ and the other white : For it is 
efldent, it might be called either^ if we fuppofe the ground- 
work to have been white, with the addiiiofi of thefe purple 
lifts or galoons« 

As to the perfons who had the honour of w^aAng the 
hticlave, it may be maintained, that thefonsof thofe Senators, 
Who were Patricians, had the pri/ilege of Qfing this veft in 
their childhood, together with the prstexta ; but the fons of' 
ihofe Senators, who were not Patricians, did not put on the 
laiiclixvc till they applied tbemfelves to the fervicc of the 
eomdiofi wealth, and to bear. offices (a). Yet Auguftus chan- 

!ftd this cnftoni, and gave the fons of any Senators leave to af* 
une the tatklave prefently after the time of their putting on 
the toga inHlis^ though diey were not yet capable of honours 
{b). And, by the particular favour of the Emperors, the fame 
privilege was allowed to^ the moVe fplendid families of the 
Knights. Thus Qvid fpeaks of himfelf and brother, who ar^ 
known to have been of the £queftrian order : 

Interea^ taciU pajfu^ lahentihus annU^ 

Liharior fratri fumpta mibique toga ; 
Induiturqut humeris €um iato purpura clavo, &c. [e). 
And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another place be 
terms Spendidiffimus (^, (the proper ftyle of the Knights :) ' 
Puer hicfudavit in arms 
Notuj adkuc taiHum majoris munere clavi (tf). 
Befides the gown and tunic, we hardly meet with any gar- 
loents of the Roman original, or that deferve the lalmar of an 
inquiry into their difference. Yet, among thefe, the lacema 
and the petada occur more frequently than any other. In the 
old glofs upon Perfius, Sat« i. ver. 68. they are both called 
pMia ; which identity of names might probably arife from the 
near refemblance they bore oAe to the other, and both to the 
Grecian paUium* The iaccrna was firft ufed in the camp, but 
afterwards admitted into the city, and worn upon their gowns, 
to defend them from the weather. The /f ifn/tf was fometimes 
ufed with the famedefign, biit, being Aorter and fitter for ex- 
pedition, ,it was chiefly worn upoxl a journey (/}• 

Rubenius 

(a) Piiny^ lib. 8. Epiji. 23. (*) Suitm. Aug. cap. 37. {c)THfliwn^ 
lib. 4. Eleg, 10. {d) Pr^at, ad i. 3. Syh. {$) Syiv. 1. 3. carm. a. 
(/) Up/, EM. L <. c. 13, ^ 9r it^lsdiz «" Jtmnalj Sat. i. 
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RtdKoias will have the lactma and- the pcmla to be both 
acfefe-bodiecl kiod of frocks^ girt about in the middle, the 
only diiference between them being » that the paadd were aU 
ways brown, the iaeenut of no certain colour ; and tlut the 
cuculhts, the cowl or hood, was fewed on the former, but 
w«Mm as » diftind thing from the other (a). But ferrarius, 
wbQ has fpent a whole book in animadverting on that author, 
wonders that any body ftiould be fo ignoruit as not to know 
thsie two garments to have been quite diftind fpecies (h). 

It will be expeAed that the habiu of the Koman prkds 
fliould be particularly defcribed ; but we have no ceruin in- 
telligeneey only what concerned the chief of them, theaugun^ 
the flaaaens, and the poixtiiices. The augurs wore the tra- 
hea firft dyed with fcarlet, and afterwards with pnrple. Ru- 
benius takes the robe which H^rod in derifion put on our Sa- 
viour to have been of this nature $ becauie St Matthew calls 
itjiariet^ and Sc Luke furple. Cicero ufeth dihapbui {'' a 
^ garment twice dyed^') for the augural robe (c). 

The proper robe of the ilamens was the /^pna, a fort of 
purple cUamys, or almoft a double gown, * fattened about the 
neck with a buckle or clafp« It was interwoven curiouily 
with gold, fo as to appear very fplendid add magnl&ent. 
Thus Virgil defcribes his hero in this habit^ 

I i-T/W^far anUhat muHce i^tna 
Demiffk ex bumeru : dives quit mmnera Du/d ^ 
Feeerati if tenui telas difcrevermt auro. j£a. 4. 261. 
The'pontifFs had the honour of ufmg the pretext a ; and fo 
had the cfuiones, as we learn from Llvy, lib. 43. 

The prtefts were remarkable for their modelty in apparel, 
and therefore they made ufe only of the common purple, ne- 
ver affeding the more chargeable and fplendid. Thus Cicero, 
Veftttus a/per mflr^ hoc purpura plebtia ac penefufcm {d). He 
calls it our purple^ becauie he himfclf was a member of the col- 
lege of augurs. 

There are two farther remarks which may be made in re- 
ference to the habits in general. Firft, that in the time of 
any public calamity, it was an ufual cuftom to change their 
ajpparel, as an argument of humility and contrition ; of which 
we meet with many inftances in hiftory. On fuch occafioos 

the 

• (tf) Lt iM^iav. lib. x. Cap. 6. (k) JnaU/l. de Rt Vefl. cap. ui^ 
(c) Epiflf. f4unil. .lib- 41. Epift. 16. {d) J>rQSexti$.^ 
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the Senators laid by the Utidave, and appeared otlly ih the 
habit of Knights : The Magiftrates threw aQde the pr^textaf 
and came abroad in the fenatorian garb : The Knights lefc 
oiF their rings, and the Commons changed their gowns for the 
fagum or military coat {a). 

The other reuiark is the obfervation of the great Cafaubon^ 
th)it the habit of the ancients^ and particularly of the Romdkis^ 
in no refpe& differed more from the modern drefs, than in 
that they had nothing anfwering to our breeches and ilockingSy 
which, if we were to exprefs in Latin, we Ihould cali/trmor^- 
Wa and tihiaiia. . Yet, inftead of thefe, under their lower tu* 
nics or waiftcoats, they fometimes bound their thighs and legs 
round with Qlken fcarfs or ft^cia ; though thefe had now and 
then the name oi foeminaHa or femoraiia and tlbialia from the 
parts to which they were applied (6). 

As to the habit of the other fex, iti the ancient times of the 
commonwealth, the gown was ufed alike by men and wo- 
men (<:}. Afterwards the women took up the JhU and the 
faila for their feparate drefs. The Jhia was their ordinary 
veil, worn within doors, coming down to their ankles ; When 
they went abroad they flung over it the palla ox pallium^ a long 
open manteau (d)^ which covered the Jiolm and their whole 
body. Thus Horace, 

jid Uhsfitia dtm\ga it circumdatm palla (/)• 

And Virgil, defcribing the habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinali auro% pr$ hngit tegmine palla^ 
figridis exuvU per dor/um a vert ice pendent (/). 

They drefled their heads with what they called vitt0 and 
fafcitgy ribbons and thin falhes ; and the laft fort they twifted 
round their whole body, next to the ikin, to make them ilea* 
der ; to which Terence alludes in his eunuch {g) : 

Rubenius has found this difierence in the Jlola, thatthofe of 
the ordinary women were white trimmed with golden purls (^}, 

Naud/imilss Pirgo eft vhglHum nofirantm ; qadj matrtt ftudtnt 
Detniffis humeris effe^ vinQo pedwe^ ut gradlet ftent. 
fThe former Ovid makes to be the diftinguifhing badge of 
honeft matrons and chafte virgins. 

EJte 

{a) Ferrar. dsReVtftiar, 1. i. c. 27. {b) Sueton. Auguft, c. 83. 

Cafaubon^ ad hewn, (c) Vid, Ferrar. de Re Vefl. Hb. a. c». i7« 

{d) Dacier on Horace* 1* i* Sat. 2. vek*. 99^ (e) Horace^ ihid, (f)JEn^ 

J I. ver. 576. {g) AS, 3. ^cen* 3. (A) De Laticlav, I. i. c. i^. « 
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And ddcrftMog tbe dbaft^ Oaphiie« lie fays, 

It u r«y obfervabk, that the commoii cQurtezans were not 
allowed to appear in the Jtoh^ but obliged to wear a Tort of 
gown, as a mark of infamy, l^ realbn of its refcRiblance to 
the habit of the oppofite fex. Hence in that place of Horace, 

B^ h wtatrana, ^neilUt ptccefvt t9g€ta * L. i. S. 2. V. 53. 

The moft judicious pacier under£tands by U>gata^,ht com- 
vnoD ^voipet, in oppcrfition both to the matron and the fer- 
van t- maid. 

Some have thought that the women (on fome account or 
other) wore , the iacerna too ; but the rife of this fancy is 
owinff to Aeir niiftake of that verfe in JuventI, 
Ipfe la^ermnttt cum fe jaB^nt arnica. 

Where it muft be obfervcd, that the poet docs not fpeak of 
the ordinary Mifles, but of the eunuch Sporus, upon whom 
Nero made an experiment in order to change his fex. So th^ 
Juvenal's iweernsta arnica is no more than if we fliould fay,* a 
Mifirefs in bruches* 

The attire of tbe head' and feet will take in all that remains 
of this fttbjed. As to the fifft of thefe, it has been a former 
remark, that the Romans ordinarily ufed none, except the lap- 
pet of their gown ; and this was not a conftant cover, but only 
occafional, to avoid the rain, or fun, or other accidenul in* 
cohveniencies. Hence it is that we fee none of the old ftatues 
with any on their heads, befides now and then a wreath, or 
Jbmethingtrf' that nature. £uftathius, on the firft of the Odyf- 
fes, tells us, that the Latins derived this cuftom of going bare- 
headed from the Greeks ; it being notorious, that, in uit age 
of the heroes, no kind of hats or jpaps were at all in fafhion ; 
nor is there any fuch thing to be met with in Homer. Yet ac 
fome particular tinres we find the Romans ufing fome fort of 
ebvering for the head; as at the facrifices,, at the pubnc 
games, atthefeaftof Saturn, upon a journey, or a warlike 
expedition^ Some perfons too wete allowed to have their 
'beads always covered; asmeo who had been lately made free, 
and were thereupon .ihaved clofe on their bef d, might wear - 
the pileui, both as a defence from the cold, and as a badge of 
their liberty. And the fame privilege was granted to perions 
under any indifpoQtion. 

As 
(s) Meiamarpk. lib. i. Fab. 9. (k) Upfiui de Amfhitheat. cap. 19. 
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As foe the federal fores of coverings clefigned for thefe nfos^ 
manjf of theoi have been long confoouded beyond any poffibU 
lity of a diftmdion ; and the learned Salmafius {a) lias-obfer- 
Vedy cfaac the rmtra and the fileusy the cutuUw, the gaUrus, 
and the pallidum, were all coverings of the head^ Very little 
differing from one another, and proinifcuoufiy ufed by authors; 
ho we very there are fome of them which defelrve a more par* 
, ticular inquiry* 

The galerus Voffius (*) derives from galea^ the Roman hel- 
tnct, to which we muft fuppbfe it to have borne fome referri- 
blance. Servius^ when he reckons up the fevet-al forts of the 
priefts caps, makes the ga/erus one of them, being coiiipofed of 
the ikin of the beaft o^red in {acriiice, the other two being 
the apejt, a ftitched cap in the form of a helmet, with the ad- 
dition of a little ftick fixed on the top, and wound about with 
white wool, properly belonging to the Flamines ; and the tU' 
tulur, a Woollen turban, much like the fonner, proper to thft 
high^ieft. By the galerus it is likely he means the a^d-gak" 
rus, made of the ikin of a white beaft offered in facrifice^ with 
the addition of fome twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, and 
belonging only to Jupiter's /F^mzi^/; yet we find a fort of gale^ 
rus in u(e among the ordinary men, and the gaJericuban (which 
fome call gahrut) common to both fexes : This was a ikin fo 
neatly dreifed with men or women's hair, that it could not ea* 
illy be dillinguiihed from the natural ; it was particularly ufed 
by thofe >yho had thin heads of hair, as Stietonius reports of 
Nero (c) ; as alfo by the wreftlers, to keep their own hair from 
receiving any damage by the nafty oils with which they were 
rubbed all over before they exercifed. This we learn fronx 
Martial's diftich on the gakricuium, xiv. 50. 
Ife lutet immundmm nitidis ceroma cafillot^ 
Hoc f9teris madidas twdcre pelle comas. 

The piieus was the ordinary ttp or hat wol^ti at public 
fhows and facrifices, and by the freed men ; fot a joutnev 
- they had the petaJUs, differing only from the former in that ic 
had broader brims, and bore a nearer refemblance to our hats, 
as appears from the commoa piAures of Mercury ; and hence 
it took its name from mrdmiu^ to open or fpread out (d). 

3 A The 

(a) In P'o^fc. is Gran, in iueton, Cktud* 2. - (h) Cap. 12. 

ic) Voffirn hytmiog. in v. Pvtqfus, (d) Upjitu de Amphith<at. 

cap. 19, 
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The mtrkf the tiara y and* die iiadem, cfao* we oftto meet 
inth then in Roman author*, are none of then beholden to 
that nation for their original. The ihitre feenif to owe its in- 
vention to the l>ojanS| being \ crooked cap tied under the 
chin with ribbons ; it belonged onlf to the women mnoog the 
Romans, and is attributed id the fcMVign courtefans that fetup 
Iheir trade in that city, fuch as the . 

■ ■ ■ , f iffa lupa barbara mitra 
in Juvenal; yet among the Trojans we find it in ufe amorg 
,the men. Thus Romulus icouts them In Virgil, 
Et tunica mahicas if hahent redimtcula mitrd : 
vcre Phrygfd; neque enim Phryges {a) ! 

And even ^Sneas bimfelf is by larbas defcribcd in this dfeii,. 
MMtmia mentum mitra crinematu: madentem 
SuknexHS. Ma* 4. 216. 

The tiara was the cap of State ufedby^ all the Mftelto Kings 
and great men, only with this difFereftoe, that the princes wore 
it wKh a fhort ftrait top, ahd the nobtes with the pdnt aDctk 

'bending dQMrnwards (*). • ' 

Th^ /ffiti^mbelonged to iS^e Kings of Romtf ^ n^ll itrtodie 
forei^ Prmces 1 this feems to have been no more than^awhite 

^tcMpOrfa/cia, bound about the head* like that wbich compo. 
feth the Turkifh turban. Thofe ^ho are ttrilling to find fonit 

. nearer tefemblance between the <fiadem and cmr modentckDwn^i 
may be convinced of their milhke from that paitage of Plu- 
tarch, where he tells us of a Princcfs that made ufe of hct di- 
adem to hang hcrfcif with (c). 

Thefe Mvhxis fa/tiit among the Romarts were always looW 
on as the marks of fovereignty ; and therefore when Pompcy 
the Great appeared commonly abroad with a white itirf 4ound 
about his leg, upon pretence of a bruife or an u|ce^ ; fhofe, 
who v^ere jealous of his growing power, did not fail to inter- 

. prct it as an omen of his affefting the fuprenie command; and 

one Favonius plainly told him, it tnadc little odds on what part 

he wore the diadem, the inteiitiori being- hiilch the fame (^. 

To defccftd to the feet, the feveral forts of the Roman ftocs, 

flippers, e*tc. Which nioft frtqueittty occdr in reading, arc the 

^perones, the calcei lUhati^ tht muHet/Aef/ottie^Tiinti vfitpitUf^m 

^the caltg£, befides the cofhatnus sind/occuJ, which have been 

already defcribed* «n. 

The 

(m) JEn. 9. 6f 6. (*) tOmflet ad Rofin. lib. $- «?• 35- M ^^^' 
in LuculL (d) Voter. Max. lib. 6, cap. 2. 
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T\iitper(mes were a kind of high Ihoes, rudejy ^mpiiukI cf 
raw hides, and reaching up to thie middle of the ttrl they . 
were not only ufed by the country people, as ibine m^nt, 
but in the city too by men of ordinary rank : Nay, Rubeniu^ 
avers, that in the elder times of the commonwealth, the Sena*, 
tors, as well as others, went in tht peroi {a) ; however, when 
they came to be a little poliihcd, they left this clumfy wear tai 
the ploughmen and labourer^, dnd we fcarce find them applied 
to any one elfe by the authors of the flouriflyng ages. Tlttis 
Perfius brings in the 

— ^P/rMfif/itf arahr. S. 5. V. 101. 

And Ja^nal, 

Sfuem mn padet -ulto 
Fergiaciemperpw tegi-^^-^S. tj^. V. pSf, 

Virgil, indeed, makes fo!pe.of his; fpldiers wear the pero, 
but then they were oi;dy ai^mpaoy. of plaiii rultics, legio a* 
grejiisy as he caUs (b^D^ ; bcfides^ 'ti;ey wore it but on one 
foot: - / . / ^ * _ 

* ''VifiigM ttmdmjmi/lri 
ItffiiHitr^ ffdUf er^m t^it qlt^apen. !£a« 7. 690* 

The calcel lunail vfert proper to the Patricians, to diftingutfli 
them from the vulgar, fo called from ah half-moon in tvorj^ 
worn upon them. Baldwin will have the balf-moon to have 
fcrved inftead of a fibula, or buckle (A) ; .but Rubenius {c^ 
refutes this conjefture, by fhewing, from Philoftratus, that i^ 
was worn by way of ornament, not on the fore- part of the 
ihoe, like the buckle, but about the ankle. Plutarch, in his 
Konian queftions, gives abundance of reafons why they ufe^ 
the half-moon rather than any other figure ; but none of his 
fancies have met with any approbation mm the learned. 'The 
common opinion makes this cuflom an allofion to the number 
of Senators at their firft infiitution, which, being a hundred, 
was figniiied by the numeral letter C. 

Yet the Patricians,'before they arrived at the fenatorian age, 
and even before they put on the pratexta, had the privilege of 
ufing the half- moon on their fhoes. Thus Statins, Sylv. v.2.27« 
Sic /#, cUrf puei\ gmtumjlhi curia finjif : 
Primaque Patricia ciaufit vefiieia hna. 

3 A a * As 

{a) De Laiicia/v. I ^.c. 9, (b) Z)e Calce$ Aeiif. c, 9 {c) J}& 
Latictav. 1. a. c. 4. 
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As for the Senator*, who were not Patrician*, they did not 
indeed wear the half-moon ; but that ornament fecms not to 
have been the only difference between the fcnatorian and the 
common Aocs ; for the former arc commonly rcprcfetited as 
hiack, and coniini; up to the middle of the leg, as in Horace, 
Book i. Sat. 6. 27, 

■ ■ Nigris medium imffSit cms 

Rubcnius will have this onderftobd only of the four black 
ftraps which he fays fafteiied the Senators O|oes, being tied 
pretty high on the leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had 
two forts of fliocs, one for fummer, and the other ibr winter; 
the fummer fhoes he defcribes with foch leathern ftraps croff. 
ing one another many times about the leg, ami nothing but a 
fple at the bottom : Thcic he calls campmgi ; though Rubcnioi 
attributes this name to a fort of caHgie worn by the Senators 
under the later Emperors {b). The winter (hoes, he fays, 
were made of an entire black fcin, or fomertirhes a white onp» 
reaching up i»o cover the greate(t part of the leg, without any 
open place, excqst on the top (r), 

it U uncertain whether the caiai rnidkl were fo called from 
the colour of the mullet, or whether they lent a name to that 
(ifh from ^h^jr reddifh ^ye ; they were at firft the peculiar 
wear of the Alban Kings^ afterwards of the Kings of Aomey 
and, upon the e|lablt(hment of the frceftate, were appropriated 
to thole peribns who had borne any Curuie office * but per- 
liaps they might be worn only on great days, at the cclebra* 
tion of fome public fports, when they were attired in the whole 
triumphal bjibft, of which too thefe iboes made a part. Julius 
Caefar, as h^ was very Angular in his whole habit, fo was par- 
ticiilarly remarkable fpr wearing tjie tnuUet on ordinaiy <^ayj, 
M'hich he did to fhow his defcent from the Alban Kings (^ 
In colpMr and faihipfi they refemhled the cothurni, coming up 
to the middle of the leg, though they did npt ^ovcr the whole 
foot, but only thfj fole, like Undals (<?). Dacier informs us, 
that, at fuch time as the Emperors took up the ufe of thcfe red 
jhocs, th? C.urule magiftratcs changed the fafhion for embroi- 
dered ones (/). 

1 he Roman yo/e^r were a foft of fandals or pontoflei, with- 
out any upper-leather, fo that they covered only the ible o\ 
^ the 

{a) Dr Re Vtfl. 1, 2. c. 3. (^) Ibid, c. 5. i') P"^'^'^" 

hf^race. Book i . Sat. 6. (d) Dio^ I. 49. (#) iib. 2. c a- 

(/; Dacier on Horace, Book i. Sat. 6. 
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the foofy Mug fattened 'above witW flraps and buckles ; tliefe 
Were-the ordinary fa&ipn of die women, and therefore counted 
fcandaloas m ^be other fex » ThusCiceroeKpofieth Verres (a)^ 
and Ckiduss {b)% for ufiiig this indecent wear ; and Livy ac- 
quainiftjus, t^ac the great Scijpio was cenfured on the fa^ieac* 
count (r), yet apon all occanons of roirth and recreation, or 
lawful indulgence, it was cuftomary for. the men to go thus 
loofely fhod, as at entertainments, and at the public ihows of , 
all f6rts. in the circos or amphitheatres. . 

The 4:r€pld£^ which now and then occur in Roman authors^ , 
are geaerally fuppoCed to t>e the fame as tb» /oie£^ under the 
Greek name ^vtIUq. But Baldwin is fo nice as to af&gn thia • 
difference, that the crefids had two foles, whereas thefolem 
conQited but of one ; therefore he is not willing to be behold- 
en to the Greeks for- the word, but thinks it may be derived 
from the crepitus, or creaking that they made, which could not 
be fo well conceived in thofe which had but Angle leather (f/)^ 
That the Grecian *fn*i^i( clid really make fuch a kind of poiie^ 
which .we cannot ealily imagine of the yo/etf, iz plain froin the 
common Itory of Momus, who being brought to give his cen» 
fare of Venus, could find no faulty only that her ^v^U, or flip- 
per, creaked a little too much. 

The caiiga was the foldier's proper fhoe, made io the fandal 
falhion, fo as not to cover the upper part of the foot, diough 
it reached to the middle of the leg. The fole was of wood, 
like our old galoches, or the chabots of the French peafants^ 
and ftuck fjiU of nails : thefe nails were ufually fo very lofhg 
in the Ihoes of the fcouts and centinels, that Suetonius (c) and 
Tertullian (/} call thofe caiiga fpeculatores, as if, by moumt 
ing the wearer to a higher picch^ they gave a greatejr advan* 
tage to the fight* « 

It was from thefe caiiga that the Emperor Caligula took bis 
name, having been bom in the army^, and afterwards bred up 
in the habit of a common foldier (^). And hen(^e Juvenal (A), 
and Suetonius (»} ufe caligati for the common foidiers, with- 
out the addition of a fubftantive* 



(a) Verrin. 4, {b) De Harufp. Refpenf. (c) Lib. 29, {d)BuUwin 
Cafe. Antiq, cap. 13. (e) Cah'gul. cap. 5?. , (/) De Cor^r^, Afilit. 
(£) Sueton, Caifguf. cap. 9. (A) Sat. 16. v. 24. (/) Auguft, 25- 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of ihi Roman Marri^is. 

THf^ marriaget «f the Romans^ wliich liave been To karo* 
«cUy explained by (o many enuiicnt hands* at tfie great 
lawyers^ Tiraguel, Sigantus^ Briflbnios^ and the two Hotto- 
piao^ will a|>pear very intelligible from a diligent in^uiryinCQ 
the efponfal;^ the perfons that might lawfully inarry with one 
. mocher, the proper feafon for marriage, the (everal w^ys of 
cMiCfa^kig matrimony9 che ceremoniei qf the wed(iis|gi ^ 
the canfes and manner of divorcea. 

The ^fpoufaU* or contraA before m4rriage« was peHbrmed 
'^ hy ao f BgMcn^nt of the friends on both ti4«s» and migiu be 
ftooe as wen between ableot perfoos as prafeiit^ as well in pri- 
yatr as before witneflies ; yet the common w#y of betrothing 
was hy writing draws up. by common cijonfen^. ao4iealp<' ^y 
btfch parties* Thus- Juveaal, Sac. 6, 199^ 

Si tihi Ugitimii paSlam junHMff^que tiAellis 
N$n €s amtiiffmi, 

Ami agaiBy Sat. '^lo. 33$. 

■ ■ * ■ Ftmigi am SignMttrihus tmf^. 
Bcfides this, the raan fent a ring as a pledge to the woman, 
wHich^ in Pliny's time, was ufed to be of iron, without any 
fipne in it [a). Thus the iame fatyrift, 

Cpmmtium Umen 4r pm&um iffponfaUar mo/ha 

PiHarit^ 6 digito. pighus firtafi tkdi^* Sat. i. %l* 
There was no age determined by the laws for efpoofalsi hut 
ihey might be made at any time, provided that both prties 
were feiifibte of the obligations, which they were not fuppofe^J 
. to be till their 7th year ; yet Auguftus afterwards ordered that 
ito efpoufals Oiotild be efteemed ▼alid,^except foch as were coa- 
fommated by the nuptials within two years tini* W). 

No Roman might m^rry with any other than a Homan; bo^ 
then this was extended to any free denizen of the dty, though 

born 

(tf) rUn. ^at, fitjl. lib. 33. cap. i, (^) Sueton. Aug. op. 34- 
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born in any othei^ pam } for thas Dionyiiils (a) reports of the 
Latins^ ldvy"(b) of the Caoipanians, atul Cicero (c) of the in- 
habitants of Aricia ; y6t in Rome we medt with one elAineot 
reftraint about thefe matters, and that is a law of the decern^ 
viri^ prohibiting any marriage between thd Patritian firniKes 
and the Plebeians. But within feven or eight t^ars, tbt Com^ 
mons had given fo many dangerous tokens of cheir refentmenc 
of this inliJry, thsit upon the motion of Canuleius^ Tribtme of 
the people, the Conftris were even forced to give confedt to 
the enafting of a contrary decree, allowing a free alliance in 
raarf-rrage between perfons of all orders a*id degrees (J). 

The Romans were very foperftititnls i^ reference to ihc pai*- 
ticular time of marriage, fancying feverai days and fealbits 
very unfortohate to this defign } the kalendf, nmis^ Hiid Uifs 
of every month, were flriftly avoided ; fo was the whdtf ftall 
of the pth^entttRa iti February, as Ovid obfei*ves, Faftor. 2. 561; 

V' 

Ccnde Mff HpiwnMt^fiiCts^ &f tA igniHs atHs 
Auftr \ hmhent aiku mtfjla ftpulchra fices. 

Go, Hyihen, flop the long-expefting dames. 
And hide thy torches from the xiifiAal flames ; 
Thv'prefence would be fatal while we mourn, 
AnU at fad tombs mufl other tapers bum'^ 

The whol* month qf May was looked on as ominouf to con-* 
tradUng matridiony« as Plutarch ac<iuaints us in his Aomao 
qaeflions, and Ovid, Fait. 5. 487. 

Ncc vidua tmdU tadif^^ net wrghih a^M 

Ttmformy pu^ ntt^t nom diufurhafuiU 
Hoc pk>qme df ttadfa^ji U praverHs tangimtf 

Menf9 tnaiat Mmh mibtre vuljiui ait. 

No tapers then fliould burn, nor ever bride 
Link'd at this feafon long her blifs enjoyed j 
Hence our wife mafters of the proverbs fiiy, 
. " The girls are all ftark naught that W6d in May.'* * 

la ibortj the moft happy feafon, in all refpcds, for cclebra* 
ting the nuptial folemnity, was that which follo\Ved the ides cf 
June* Thus Ovid, fpeaking of his daughter, 

JKr«£ €g0 cum ififUfm genero dari^ 'umpora Udks 
jiptm requireham^ quaque cAvenda firenU 

Tune 

{a) Lib. 4. {k) tXk. 39. . U) tn PfUfi]^. (d) Uv, lib. 4« 
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Turn mtip^ft fMCTMs m$nfirMtur Jidm Idus 

UtUii 4r nuftis mtiHs effe viris. Fad. vi. tsi. 
RefolvM to match the girl, I tryM to find 
What days unprofp'rous were, what moons were kind ; 
After June's facred ides my fancy ftay'd. 
Good to the man, and happy to the maid. 

The three ways of contrading matrimony were, farre, iO' 
«ffi|^ONr, and u/ii, which fall properly tinder the coolidcratioa 
of the civil law ; the main djfFerence of them, in ihort, was 
this. Confarreatjo was, when the matrimonial rites were per* 
Iwrmed with folemn facrificcs, and offerings of burnt cakes, 
by the Pwtifex Maximus, and the Flsmen DiaSs. Pliny (ays this 
was the molt folemn tie of all (a) ; yet we are afiured, that, 
after feme time, it was almoft univerfally laid aiide, as thought 
to include too many troublefome ceremonies (i). A divorce, 
after thb way of marriage, Feftus calls HfiMrremtk. Coemptio 
was, when the perfons iolemnly bound tbemfelfes to one ano- 
ther by the ceremony of giving and taking ^ piece of money. 
The marriage was faid to be made by ufe, when, with the con< 
feat of her friends, the woman had Uved with the man a whok 
y^ear compleat, without being abfent three nights, at wbkk 
time flie was reckoned in all refpe£U a lawful wife, though 
not near fo clofely jmned as in the former cafes. 

The nuptial ceremonies were always begun with the taking 
of omens by the aufpices. Hence TuUy, Nubit genen ficnu 
nMs mifpicibusynuilis au^ribuiffunejiis omnibus smmsm (c)' 

In dreffing the bride, they never omitted to divide her mi 
with the head of a fpear, either as a token that their marriages 
firft began by war and a^of hoftility upon the rape of the 
Sabuie virgins (il) ; or eran omen of bearing a valiant and war- 
like offspring ; or to remind the bride, that, being married to 
one of a martial race, fiie (hould ufe herfelf to no other than a 
plain unaffeded drefs ; or becaufe the greatcft part of the nup- 
tialcare is referred to Juno, to whom the fpear is facred ; whence 
fhe took the name of dcn fuiru, quirit among the ancients 
fignifying this weapon (^}. Ovid alludes to tiuscuftom in the 
iecond in bis faf/i .'^ 559. 

Nee tiki quite cupula matura vidthere matrix 
Cemuit vtrfinems bajla recurva cemas* 

Thou 

{A) Lib. 18. cap. 3. {b) Tacit. Anna!. 4. (c) Orat, pro Clue^'^' 
(d) PltOeaxh in A<^m%a. (e) liem^ ^uaft. R»m. 87- 
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Thou whdm «hy modMr frets to fee a maid, 
Let no bent fpear thy virgin-locks divide. 
In the nextplace^ ^hey , crowned her, with a ctiaplet'of flow- 
er^, apd put on her veil, orjlammeum, proper to this occafion. 
Thus GatuUus^ lix. 6. 

Cinge tempera floribus 
Suaveolentis amaracl .• 
FUmmekifi cap}^* 
And JunEeaal, defcribitig Meflklma wheii about to murty 
SiiiuLr 

■ ^ D udkm fetkt ilia parato 
tlofnmeolo. Sat* 10. - . 
Infiead of her ordinary doathes, fhc wore the tunicM n&M^ 
or common tktnck^ called tc^fa^ from being woven Upwards, of 
the fame nature with that which the young men put on wtth 
their manly govfn (a) ; thik was tied about with a girdle, whidi 
the bridegroom was to unloofe. 

Beibg drefled after thts manner^ in the evening ihe was -led 
towards the bridegroom's tk>dfe by three boys habited in At 
pr^texta^ whofe fathers and mothers were alive.* Five torches 
were carried to light her ; for which particulate nunlber Plu- 
tarch has troubled himfelf to find out feveral nkafodft-(i). A 
diftaff and a fpindle were likewife borne along with her, ia 
memory of Caia Cecilia, or Taiiaquil, wife to Tarqainius Prif- 
cus, a famous fpmfter (r) : And on the fame account the bride 
called heffelf Caia, daring ihe nuptial folemnity, as a fortunate 
namt. 

Being come to the door, (which was gari^hed withflowers 
and leaves, according to that of Catullus, Istii. 893. 

Veftibulum ut moUi velatum fr^mde vireret,) 
fhe bound about the pofts with woolen lifts, and waflied them 
over with melted tallpw, to keep out tnfedton and forcery. 
This cuftom Virgil alludes to, iEn. 4. 557. 
Ptatereafuit in te^fis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antifui, miro quod hnore c^eiat^ 
VeUeribus mveis itfeftafronde revin^han. 

Being to go into the houfe, fhe was not by any m^ans to 
touch the threfbold, but was lifted over by main ftrength. 

Either becaufe the threOiold was4acred to Vefta,a moil chafte 
goddefs, and fo ought not to be defiled by. one in thefe circum- 

3 B fiances; 

(a) PlHiy, lib. 9. -cap. 48* (b) Hm. H^u^. ^. la) Plipy. . 

lib. 8. 09. 48. . . 
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fiances ; or A(e^ that it might ften a piece of owM^ to be 
compelled into a place where fiie fliotdd ceafe to be a vima («)• 
- Upon her entrance, (be had the keys of the hooft deliwred 
to her, and was prefeoted by the bridcgroooi widi twavde^ 
one of fire, the other of water, eitKer as an eo^blemaf purity 
and chaftity, or as a coitmiinicatioA of goods, or as aa earneA 
of (Bcking by one another in die greatdt extremities (b)* 
And now flie and her companions were treated by ibe bride* 

Erooai at a fplendid feaft ; on which ocy»iioQ, thp fom^fy 
ws allowed a little more liberty than ordinary in the pxpeii' 
ces. This kind of treat was fetdom without muiic, compofed 
commonly of Antes ; the company all the whil^ fingiog Thi- 
lafmsy or Thdaffj^, as the Greeks did Hymenmis^ Tliere are 
ieveral reafoos given by PIntarch (c) for the uliB,of this word; 
the common QfMnion makes i)c en admoni/hmeot to gpod houfe- 
wif|i:ry % the Qrfs^k word rtum^Ut lignifying /pin^^* ^"^'* 
monff the conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines 
and AooMMiSy after the rape of the virgins, this was ooe, that 
the women flkoald be obliged to np tisfvile office for their buf* 
bands, any farther than what concerned fpinning. 

At the fame time the hridegroom threw niM abput the roon 
for the boys to fcrambk i T^ Virgil, Eclog. S. 

sparge f marite, nuce s ** ■■ 
Out of the many reafoos given for this cuftomi the moft coin* 
monly mtived loakes it a token of their leaving childiib diver* 
tifemeotl^ and eoierlnfi on a moreferious ftate of life, whence 
nucibus rcU^Hs has paiTed into a proverb. This coRJechire u 
favoured by Catullus, li&* 131: •, 

Da mtcts fucrisj iners 

CtmcHkine .• Sais Jiu 

L^fi/ii mwikus^ Lubft 

Jmtftrvire ThaUiffk. 

Concuhifte^ nucei da^ 
In the mean time the g^snial bed was got ready, dnd ^ "^^ 
of good old wives, that ha4 nevf r be(en marrjed but to oQ^ 
man, placed tl«s bride on it with a gre;»t deal of cereipofly< 
Thtt$ ^atuUus, lix. 186. 

Vps boMfenibtu viris 

Ca&tttd benefoemip^p 

Collocate pucliuiam* 

Jam licet venias, marite, &c. 

, Nothing 

» (a) Pba. Rom. ij^ti/l. 1. Str^.fldVirf. Edag. f . W ^^ 

Rom. ii%utft. 1. \c) Idem in Romtu. tr Rom. Qtufi- |«» 



Nothing now temuRed but for cbe bridegrooin to loole her 
girdle/ a cuflom that wants no explanation ; only It may be . 
obferved te have been of. great antiquity : Thus Mofch)is in 
his ftory of Jupiter and Europa, i6e. 

•ZtZt is ifdku irigndi^U /logpnu 

Horner^ OdyiT. 2. 

And Moranis in Hero and Leander, 272^ 

'ftf -If fiiiv tttvf rfrif • i i* rnvrUtt KwaU /Kirf«»* 
K«ci ^i9ft09 iwiCwrttw a^n^w K.v^tf*i9ctm 

There feldom wanted a compiay of bays» and mad fparks 
got together, to fing a parcel of obfcene verfes, « which were 
tolerated on this occaiion. They confiiled of a kind of fr/r, 
cenmne rhimes. Hence Catullus : 

Nee diu tacemt frocMn 

Fefceunina hcutio. 
And Claudian : 

Permffiffui jocis tmrha tiientior 

Exmliti a Mricit iib§rm Ugihuu 
The day after^ the new married' man held a ftately fupper, 
and invited all his old cempaixions to a driridng-match^ which- 
they termed repotia. 

The whole fubje& of divorcer belongs entirely to the law-- 
yersy and the diftinftiop between refudban and Jwortium is 
owing to their nicety ; the firft they make the breaking off the> 
contraft, or efpoufal ; and the laft a fepararion after aaual ma«> 
trimony^ Plutarch mentions a very iievere law of Romuhssi 
which fuffered not a wife to leave her huiband, but gave a man 
the liberty of turning off his wtfe^^ either upon poifoning her 
children, or counterfeiting his private keys, or for the crime 
of adultery. But if the huiband, on any other occaiion, put 
her a way, he ordered one moiety of his eftate to be given to 
his wife, and the other to fall to the Goddeft Ceres ; and that 
whofoever fent away his wife, iheuM madke. an atonement to 
the gods of the earth (a)» It is very remarkable, that, almoft 
fix hundred years after the building of the city, one P. Servi- 
lias, or Carvilius Spmrius, was the firft of the Kondans that e* 
ver put away his wife {h)» 

jBa The 

{a) Plutarch in komul, (b) Valer. Max. lib. a. cap. i. Plutarck 
Compar. Romul* 6" The/, 6". Rom. Qu. 13. 
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The common way of divorcing was by fending a blil.to the 
woman, containing reafons of the fepararion^ and eke tender 
of all her goods which (he brought with her ; this they termed 
repudtum mittere : Or elfc it was performed in her prefence 
before fufficient witnefies, with the formalities of tearing the 
writings, refunding the portion^ taking away the keys, and 
turnine the woman out of doors. But however the bw of 
Romulus came to fail, it is cenain that in later times the wo- 
men too, as well as the men, might fue for a divorceiaiMi ea* 
ter on a feparate life. Thus Juvenal, Sat. 9. 74. 
FugUntemfsfpe pmgUam 
AmpUxu rapui / tahuias fmtqme fregiratf if j^nm 
SigttdlaU 
And Martial, Lib. 10. £pigr. 41* 

Menfe n$vo Mmii veterem Pr9cuUim mariium 
Defcritf atfuejuhej rtsjibi hthtrtju^t. 
We have here a fair opportunity to inquire into the grounds 
of the common opinion about borrowing and lending of wives 
among the Romans. He that cfaargeth them moft feverely with 
this pradice is the moft learned Tertullian, in his Apology, 
ch. 39. Omnia ItuUfcreta funt apuJmff kc, ** All things, (fays 
'' he, fpeaktne of the Cbriftians,) are common among us, ex- 
** cept our wives : We admit no partnerfhip in that one thing, 
'* in which other men are more profe&dly partners, who not 
^\ only make ufe of their friend's be^, but very patiently ex- 
'^ pofe their own wives to a new embrace \ I fuppofe, accord- 
** ing to the inftitution of the moft wife ancients, the Grxcian 
'^ Socrates^ and the Roman Cato, who freely lent out their 
** wives to their friends !*' And prcfentlyaftcr,^yi^i«fri/^'- 
ilc* & Remans gravitatis ^xemplum / le^o eft PUhfophus 6 
Cenfor. ^* O wondrous example of Attic wifdom, and of Ro* 
'' man gravity ! A Philofopher and a Cenfor turn pimps." 

Chiefly on the ftrength of this authority the Romans have 
been generally tasted with fuch a cuitom ; and a very great 
man of our own country (a) exprciTeth his compliance with 
the vulgar opinion, though be ingenuoufly extenuates the fault 
in a parallel infiance. So much indeed muft be granted, that 
though the law made thofe huibands liable to a penalty, who 
either hired out their wives for money, or kept them after 
they had been afttially convided of adultery, yet the bare 
permiflion of that crime did not fall under the notice of the 

, civil 

(«) Sir William Tempie'i ttttreduaion H tJk Hifl* tf Engl 
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civil power. And Ulpian fays exprefsly, ei qui patitur uxorem 
fuam Minquerey matrimQmumque fuum contemnit ; quique com* 
taminathne non imSgnatur, poena adulieratorum non infltgltur. 
** He that fuiFers his wife to defile his bed^ and, contemDing 
'' his luatrimonial contrary is not difpleafed at the pollution, 
'' does not incur the penalty of adulterers.'' But it is almoft 
Irnpoffible that this ftiould give occafion to fuch a fancy, being 
no more than i\hat is tolerated at prefent. It may therefore 
be alledged in favour of the Romans, that this opinion might 
probably have its rife from the frequent practice of that iort 
of marriage, accordingr to which a* woman wa< made a wife on- 
ly by pofleffion and uie, \ritbout any farther ceremony. This 
was the molt incomplete of all conjugal ties : The wife being 
{o, ratlier by the law of nature, than according to the Roman 
conftitution ; and therefore ihe was not called mater-familias, 
nor had any right to inherit the goods of her huiband, beifig 
fuppofed to be taken purely on uie aecount of proqneating if* 
fue ; fo that, after the bearing of three or four children, Ihe 
might lawfully be siven to another man. 

As to the example of Cato, (not ta urge, that Tertollian 
has miftodk the. Cenfor for him of Utica) and fo loft the fttng 
of bis farcafm) the beft accounts of that matter may be had firom 
Strabo and Plutarch. The place ef Strabo is in his 7th Book : 

*If9f5«rf Ij irtft rtn Tffflrvf«v on levreic f'* vi/ufnf rdf yvminttt rti^ yttfU^dc 
xai Karopv 'o^tmrie* iin^itU i(i^c#m ri^v Ma^xicev If* vfiuv, xttrd trockann f»fAaitiw 

5/«c. << 1 hey report of chcfe Tapyrians, that it is counted 
^' lawful among them to give away their wives to other men, 
'^ after they have had two or three children by them ; as Ca- 
A< to in our time, upon the requeft of Hortenfius, gave him 
'^ his wife Marcia, according to thp old cuftom of the Romans.'' 
Here by tnit^ntu and iW^xt we fhodld not underftand the lend- 
ing or letting out of women, but the marrying them to new 
huibands ; as Plato uieth «*o»«» *v>««7i^o» mm*, n to beftow 
'< daughters in marriage." 

Plutarch, before he proceeds to his relation, has premifed, 
that this paiDTage, in the life of Cato, looks like a fable in a 
play y and is very difficult to be cleared, or made out with any 
certa'mty. His narration is taken out of Thrafeas, who had it 
from Munatius, Cato's friend and, conftant companion, and 
runs to this efied : 

" Quintus Hortenfnis, a man of fignal worth and ap- 
^^ proved virtue, was not content to Ti^e in friendflii(> and 

*J famiiiaritjr 
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'< familiarity With C;iro, but deflred alfo t9 ba united to his 
^' family^ b^ fome alliance in marriage. Therefore waiting 
^ updn CatOi he began to make a propofal aboat taking Cat</s 
'' danghter Porcia from Bibulus^ to whom (he hid aheady 
** bofue three children, and making her his own wife ; of- 
^' fermg to reilore her after Ihe haa borne him a child, if Bi- 
'' buliis was not willing to part with her altogether : Adding, 
<< that thdugh this, ift the opinion of meil, might feem ftrange, 
^* yet in natore it would appear honed Md profitable to tne 
<* public,- with much more to the fame pufpofe. Cato could 
•• not bm exprefs his wonder at the ftrange projeA^ but widi- 
*• a! approved very well of uniting their hoiifes : When Hor- 
^* tendus, turning the difcourfe, did not flick to ackiowledge, 
'< chat H was Cato's own wife which he really defired. Ca* 
^' tcfy perceiving his earned inclinations, did not deny bis re- 
" queft, but faid, that Philip, being the father of Marcia, 
'< ou^ht alfo to be confulted. Philip, being fedt for> camCi 
«' and Ending they were all agreed, gave his da^hter Mar* 
^* cia to Herlenfius, in the preience of Cato, who himfeif aJfo 
** affifteit at the marriage.'^ 

S6 that rhia was nothing like lending a wife oof, hot sdo- 
atty ttirryiAg ber to aMCMT wMIe her firft hoftand was aKre, 
to whom (he might be fappdfed to have come by that kifid ^ 
jiMtrlmony which is f6uwdetf on the right 6f poffefton. kA 
upori the whole, the Romans ftem to have been hitherto uo- 
jitftly taxed with the allowance of a cuftom not ufoally prafii- 
fed among the moft barbarous and favage part of mankind. 



C H A P. X. 

Of ii&r R o M A N Funerals. 

THE moft ancient and generally received ways of burying 
have been ifiterring and burning, and both thefe we fimi 
al the fame time in ufe among the Romans, borrowed in all 
probability from the Graecians. That the Graecians interred 
their dead bodies may, in Ihort, be evinced from the ftory of 
the £pbdian matron in Petroniuis, who is defcribed Iktiagand 
watching her huiband's body laid in a vault ; and from tlie 
argttnnfeiirt which Solon brought to juftify the right of the Athe- 
ni^ns to the ifle of Salamis, taken from the dead bodies that 
'were buried there, not after the manner of their competitors 

tbe 



che MegantAmi, bat according (o die Atfacniair fafiiton; fof 
the MegarenCuins curned the carcafe to the caft» 9nd the Ather 
nians to the weft $ and that the Athenians had a diftin^ hpoU 
chre for each body, whereas the MegarenGanspottwoor thrcf 
iQto one (tf). That the fame people fomeiimes burnt their 
dead is beyond difpuie, from the teftimony of Plutarch^ who^ 
fpeaking ctf" the dea^ of Pbocion, tell^ us, that for fpme tin^ 
none of the Athenians dared light a funeral pile tp burn ih^ 
body after their manner. As alfo from the defcription of the 
plague of Athene in Thucidides^ •^r; «ri;f«f y^t n^^^V^* &c«. with 
th^ tfanilatioa of which paflage Lucretius conclude^ his poem .- 

Namfui fmu €9nfaf9gmiU9f aliena rogorum 
i^fufer exftruGa ingenH ^Umgn hcabant^ 
Suk4€b0tttqu€ fac€s^ mmlt$ cmth fangnine ficp^ 
Ri;iian$ei f9tins qnam ^f^tm defererentur. 

To prove that both thefe ways of burial were ufed by thf 
Romans is almoft uonepeflary ; for burning is known by f verjf 
one to have b^en their common pradice. And ^s for interring^ 
their great lawyer Numa particuUrly forbpde the burning of 
his own body^ but comiBanfled it tP be l^d entire in a ftpnc 
coffin (i). Aiid we learn from Cicero {c\^ ajod Pliqy (</}i» that 
the femily of the Com^lii interred th«ir dead all ^Ipngti)! the 
time of Sylla the DiAator^ who ip bis wiU |;sive exprefs pr-^ 
ders tq have hit body bur^t ; probably to avpid the indignities 
that might have been ofiered it aft^r burial by the Marian fac- 
tion^ in return for the violence fliowa by SyUa'$ foldiers to 
the tomb and relics of Marius* 

But though burning w«s the ordinfry cpftom^ yet in fomp 
particular cafes it was pofitively forbid, and looked on ?s tbr 
higheft impiety. Thus infants, who died before the breedipg 
of teeth, were inclofed unburnt in the ground (0 * 
TVrrtf clmtiifur infmns<t 
Mt mhwr igtt$ rcgL Juveoal. Sat. 15. 

The place fet apart for the interment of thefe infants was 
called fiiggrundariHTrt, The fame fuperftition was obferved in 
reference to perfons who had been ftruck dead with lightnipg 
or thunder (/). For they were nev^r burnt again^ but after ^ 

grest 

(a) Plt4t€frch. in Solon, (i) JfltaarcA, in Num. (c) Df Lfif- 1- ?^ 
id) N. H. lib. 7. cap. i4. (e) Idem; hb. 7. cap. 16. (/) Idem. 

lib, a. cap. 54« 
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great deal of ceremony performed by the aufpices, and the fa-^ 
crifice of a Iheepi were either put into the earth, or fon>e times 
let alone to lie upon the ground where diey had fallen. In 
both cafes the place was prefently inclofed either with a done 
wall, or ftake, or fometimes only with a rope, havin|r the 
name of bidental from the bldens or iheep that were oilered. 
Perfius ufeth bidental for the perfon that had come to thii 
unhappy end^ ii. a6. 

Am ^ttia n9nfihris mum^ Ergennaque juhcntef 
TriJitjdCfs iueii^ eviiandumqug bid^ntaL 

¥or they fancied^ that, wherever a thunderbolt fell, the god^ 
had a particular defire to have the place facred to thrir wor- 
Ihip ; and therefore, whether the man had been killed of doc, 
ikty ufed the fame iuperftitton in hallowing the ground (a). 

The ftreral forts of funerals fall under the common heads 
of Funuf indi^ivum and Funus taciturn* The Funusmdidivum 
had its name ab indicendo from inviting, becaufe on fuch occa* 
fions there was made a general inviution of the p>e<^le fay the 
mouth of a public crier. This was celebrated with extraor- 
duiary fplendor and magnificence, the people being prefeoted 
with public ihows, and other common divertifements. The 
funus publiatm, which we meet with fo often, may be fome- 
times onderftood as entirely the fame with the indt^Hve fune- 
ral, and fometimes only as a fpecies of it. It is the fams when 
it denotes all the ftate and grandeur of the more noble fiine- 
ralsj fuch as were ufually kept for rich and great men. It is 
oply a (pedes of the indi^Hve funeral, when either it (^nifies 
the proclaiming of a vacation, and an injun&ion of public 
forrow, or the defraying the charges of the ftmeral oat of 
the public (lock. For it is probable that, at both thefe folem- 
nities, a general invitation was made by the crier } yet in this 
latter it was done by order of the Senate, and in the former 
by the will of the deceafied perfon^ or the pleafure of his heirs. 
But no one will hence conclude, that the funerals of all fiich 
rich men were attended with the formality of a vacation^ and 
ad order for public grief. For this was accounted the 

S'tateft honour that could be ihowed to the relics of princes 
emfelves : Thus the Senate decreed a public fiineral for 
Syphax, and the once great King of Macedon, who both 
ilied in prifon under the power of the Romans {b). And 

ouetonius 
(d) Dtuier §n Horace Art, Poet. ver. 47 x. (^) Vol* Max, L 5. c, i . 
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Suetonius informs us^ chat Tiberias (4), and Vitellias {h), 
were buried with the fame ftate : yet, upon account of having 
performed any Ggnal fervice to the cotninon wealth, this ho- 
nour was often conferred on private men, and fometinnes upon 
women too ; as Dio relates of Attia, the mother of Julius Cx« 
far (c) ; and Xiphilin of Livia (d). Nor was this cuftom pe* 
Guliar to the Romans, for Laertius reports of Democritus, that 
deceafing, after he had lived above a hundred years, he was 
honoured with a public funeral. And Juftin tells us, that the 
inhabitants of Marfeilles, then a Graecian colony, upon the 
news of Rome's being taken by iht: Gauls, kept a public func* 
rat to teltify their condolence of the calamity {e). 

There feems to have been different forts of public Funerals 
in Rome, according to thp magiftracies, or other honours, 
which the deceafed perfons had borne : As the Pratorium, the ' 
CQnfidmrepXht Cenforium, and the Triumphale. The two laft 
were by much the more majgnificent, which though formerly 
diftinguifhed, yet in the time of the £mperors were joined; in 
one, with the name of funus cenforium only, as Tacitus often 
ufeth the phrafe« Nor was the cenforium funeral confined to 
private perfons, but the very Emperors, themfelves were ho- 
noured with the like folemnity after their death, as T^citut 
repora of Claudius (/), and Capitolinus of Perttnax. 

ThtfiatHs taciturn, oppofed to the indidfive, or public fu« 
neral, was kept in a private manner, without the folemnization 
' of fports, without pomp, without a marihaller or a general 
invitation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Jnim. Marti natus esf 
minus moleftiarum babet funus taciturn. And Ovid. Trilh U 
Eleg. 3. 259- ^ 

Qyocunque afpiceres^ luffus gemitufque fbnabant^ 

Formajue non taciti funeris * inflar erat. * inttis* 

This is the fame that Capitolinus calls/i^ifw/ vulgare, when 

he reports, that Marcus Antoninus was fo extremely kind and 

municent, as to allow even vulgar funerals to he kept at the 

charge of the public* Propertius calls it PJebeium funus ^* 



^ AMnt 

Pleieii parv^funens exejuia. Ub. 2. £1. 13. 
Jufinius .• Aifflr cmttmme. 
Tu grenno in proavifunus commune locatum, 

3 C And 

(a) Cap. 75. (b) Cap. 3. (c) Lib. 47- W In Tikerip. 

ic) Lib. ^ .if) ^nnml. X2. 
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Aiid SaetonhiSy finuis fraffflatktum, whcti he informs m that 
Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero {a). 

To thtJUent funerals may be referred thtfitnera gcethay or 
nntimely obfequies of youths and children ; which Javeoal 
fpeaks off Sat. 1 1. 44< 

NoHprsmafuti cineres, mmfunus Ucerhm 
Luxurir, &c« 

And Virgil, Ma. 6. 427. 

Jftfantumfue mnmmflenies ut limine frimo •• 
girdf dukis vits ex^rtet A ah ubere roptos 
jfbf/ulit aira dies, irfimere merjit neerbo. 

The funeral ceremonies may be divided into fuch 11 were 
fifed to perfons when they were dying, and fuch as we^eafte^ 
wards performed to the dead corpfe. 

When all hopes of life were now given over, and the fool 
as it wer« juft ready for its flight, the friends and neareft rela- 
tions of Che dying party were woiit to kifs him, and embrace 
his body till he expired. Thus Suetonius (^) relates that Augor- 
tus expired inthe ktjjes ofLMa. Nor need there be any further 
proof of a cuftom which every body is acquainted widi. V» 
reafon of it is not fo well known : M<>ft probably, they thooght 
by this pioos aft to receive into their own bodies the foul of 
their departing friend. Thus Albinovatiusin the £pkede of Iiv», 

Sopite iefaltem moriar, Nero ; tu mea etmiat 
Lumina, dr aceipias banc animam orepio. 

^or the ancient^ believed that the foul, when it was aboat 
leaving the body, made ufe of the mouth for irs paffagc ; 
whence Mnimamin prints 9re^ or in primis labris tenere, is ** to 
^* be at death's door.** And thcy^ might well imagine the foal 
was thas transfufed in ^he laft aft of life, -who could fancy that 
it was communicated in an ordihary kifs, as we find -tfiey did 
from thefe love^verfes, feeited by Macrobius,: the original of 
which is attributed to Plato : 

Dum /emihulco fuavf$ 



Dum /emihtlco fuavh 
Meant puilum fuavint. 



DUkeiftfu^ 
(«) Ner. 33. Jij Aiigi^.^u * 
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DmUimqtfe/oremJpiritut 
Duco ex afirU iramsUf 
Animo tunc ^gra if faudu 
Cucurrii ad labia tasif, &c. (a}^ 

Nor did they only kifs their friends when juft expiring, but 
afterwards too, when the body was going to be laid on the fu- 
neral pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. i. £leg« i. 

FMh if arjuro po/itum me^ De/iaf leG$f 

TriJHbus Csf lacrjmu pfcuia mixta dabis. 

And Propertius> Lib. 2. Eleg. la. 

Ofculaque in geliiHs p$nBs fuprtnta MeWsp 
Cum dabitur Sjrio muncre pknus onyx. 

Another ceremony, ufed to perfons expiring, was the taking 
off their rings. Thus Suetoniusreports, that when the Emperor 
" Tiberius fwooned away, and was reputed dead, his rings 
'^ were taken from him, though he afterwards recovered, and 
<' alked for them again {b)J* ^ They are much miftaken, who 
fancy him to have done this with defign to change his heir ; 
for though it was an ufual cuftom with the ancients to coufti* 
tute their heir or fucceflfor, by giving him their rings on their 
death-bed^ yet this fignified nothing, in cafe a legal will was - 
produced to the contrary (r). 

But whether the^ took oft the rings to fave them from the 
perfons concerned in wafhin^ and taking care of the dead body^ 
or on any other account, it is very probable that they were 
afterwards rellored again to the fingers, and burnt h\ the fu* 
neral pile ; as may be gathered from that verfe of Propertius^ 
where defcribing th%gheft of his mifirefs in the habit in which, 
fhe was burned, he fays^ 

Stfoiitum digtto btrylhn. nddtrat igi^. Lib. 4. El. 7. 

The cuftom of ciofing the eyes of a departing friend, com* 
raonboth to the Romans aodGr£cians,isknownby any one that 
has but looked in a claific author. It may only here be obferved, 
that this ceremony was performed, for the nioft part, by the 

3C 2 neareft 

{a) MoiTob. Saturn, lib. a* cap. 2. {b) Ci^. 73. (f) Fi^i/. Masu 
lib. 7. cap. H* . 
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neareft relation ; as by hu(bands to their wives, and by wives 
to their hulbands, by pareiic» to th^ir children, and by children 
to their parents, ^c. of all which we have a multitude of in* 
ftances in the poets. Pliny tells us, that as they clofed the eyes 
of the dyin||^ perfons, fo they qpejo^dihem too again when the 
body was laid on the funeral pile : And his reafon for both 
cuftoms is, ut neme ah hojmneJkpremum/peSarifyifitf icat- 
Iq tiM ojiendi nrfas (a)^ *^ becaufe they counted it equally im- 
** piou5, that the eyes fbould be fecn by men at their tail mo- 
'< tion,or that they Ibould not be expofed to the view of heaven/^ 

And for the ceremonies ufcd to peribns after they weredeaiii} 
they may be divided into three forts ; fuch as were perfomed 
before the burial/ fuch as concerned the a£t of the fuoeral, 
and fuch as were done after thsit folenrnity^ 

Before the burial, we meet with the cuftoms of walbing 
at >d anointing the corpfe, not by any means proper to the Kc* 
inans,^bQt aiiCiently ufed by almott all the civilized parts of the 
-world, owing their 6rft rife to the invention of the /Egyptians. 
Theft offices in Rome were either performed by the women 
"whom they termed funcrc£ ; or elfe in richer or nobler families 
•by the libitinarit, a ibciety of men who got their livcliho«l 
by preparing things in order to the folemnization of funerals. 
lliey had rheir names from Ubitinaf the Goddefs who prefixed 
over oblequies. Hence the word libitina i^ commonly wfc<i for 
death icfelf ; or for every thing in general relating to the fu- 
nerals, becaufe, in tlie temple of that Goddefs, all neceflaries, 
proper on fuch occoiians, were expofed to fale* Phacdrm alludes 
to this cuftom, fpeaking of a covetous mifer. Lib. 5. Fab. ;;• 

Qui circumcides omntm impenfam Funeris, 
Ubitina rte quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 
But, to return to the ttbhinarti^ they feem to have been the 
chief pcrfons conferred in ordering funerals, undertaking the 



whole care and .charge of fuch fdlemnity at a fet price ; 



and 
therefore they kept a great number of fcryants to perform the 
working part, fuch as tht poHtn^fQres^xhtvefpillones^ tec. The 
firft of ihcfe were employed to anoint the dead body, and the 
others we may chance to meet with hereafter. In aMofioflio 
this cuflon^ of anointinp the corpfe, Martial (iii. liJP^^J* 
very gcnteely on the mafter of an entertainment, where there 

was much cITence to be got; but very little meat. 

Unguitdum 

• (a) lib. I !• cap. 37. 
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Vngucntvm fitter honnm dedifii 
Convivist here ; fed mhiljciOifiim 
Res /a(fg eft bene ^ere 6 efurir^. 
j^«r/ n^n ^naif ir Mngitur^ FaMIe, 
i$ vert fniht tHortmut viJttur. 

When tbe body had been waflied and anointed, they pro« 
ceeded co wrap it ib a 2at*ment : The ordinary people for this 
porpofe made life of the common gown ; and though in fooM 
parts of Italy ^he inhabitants were fo rude as not to wear the 
gown while they lived , yet Juvenal infonns us, that they did 
not want it at their death : 

Part magna Italids ejl^ Ji veram admittimmi^ ia^fua 
Nemo Ugam/umit t^fi mortuus. Sat* 3. 171. 

But thofe who had borne any public ofiue in the State, or 
acquired any honour in war, were, after th^ir death, wrapped 
in the particular garment which belonged to their place, or to 
their triumph ; as Livy {a) and Polybius {b) exprefsly report. 
It may here be oblerved, that the ancients ^were fo very care« 
fill and fuperftitious in reference to their funeral garments, 
that they often wove them for themfelves and their friends 
during life. Thus Virgil brings in the mother of £uryali|S 
compbining, 

. ■ ■ Nectef tuafunera^ mater 
Preduxi prejfve oeuiest nee vuinera iavi 
Vifte tegens^ tibi quam noHes fijiina diefqwe 
Vrgebam% is tela curajfolabor aniUs* .£n# iz* 48& 

If the deceafed had by his valour obtained anv of the honour* 
able coronets, it was conftantly put on his bead when the body 
was drefTed for the funeral, that the reward of virtue might 
in fome meafure be enjoyed after death, as Cicero obferves in 
his fecond Book of Laws, Other perfons. they crowned, with 
chaplets of flowers, and with thofe too adorned the courh on 
which the body was laid. The primitive Chriilians inveighed 
iieverely againft this cbftom, as little lefs than idplatry, as is to 
be feen particularly in Minutlus Felix (c) and Tertidlian (/)• 

The 

{a) Lib. 34* {b) Lib. 6, {c) O&at* pag. iq9> Edit Oxan^ 

{d) iU Coren^. MiU 
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The nf xt ceremony thai followed was the cdhcath^ or Ag?- 
hg out of the body,^ performed always by the ncareft relation. 
Whence Dio cenfures Tiberius for his negleA of Liiria, •» 

«0cic-c* «irrrBt«f«r*, /ri «liF«lm0r«v «»«)( ^iniHU* << He neither vifitcd 

^ her when Ihe was (ick, nar bid her out with hi^ own hand^ 
«* after ttie was dead/' 

The place where they laid the body was always near the 
threlhold, ac the entrance of the houfe : 

■I ■ recipitfMe tft^ Rmbta greffum^ 
Corpus ubi examini fojitum P^Uan$is Jcortet 
ScrvahMt femor* '\ £n, 3U« 29* 

And they took particular care in placing the body^ to tuna the 
feet outward toward the gate, which cuftom Periitts has left 
«s elegantly defcribed in his third Satyr, 103 : 

■ fandemquf teahtlur aUo 
Compofiuf le^o, craHifyui lutMfus amemit, 
hi fwiam rigidos cakes extemtt^'^-m^ 

The reafon of this podtion was to (how all perfons whedier 
any violence had been the caufe of the parcy^s death, which 
siigheiie difcovered by the outward figns.' 

We muft not forget the conclamath, or general ootoy, fet 
op at fuch intervals before the corpfe, by perfons whb waited 
there qn purpofe ; this was done, either becaufe they hoped 
by this means to ftop the foul, which was now taking its flight, 
or elfe to awaken its powers, which they thought might only 
tye fdent in the body without adion. For the firft reafoa we 
are beholden to Propertius, iv. 7 ^ 

^ mihi M9M aeuhf quifpiam inclanutmt tdintes^ 
Unum impetraffem te revocMnte diem. 

Tbe other is taken from the explication of this cuftom by Ser- 
vitts, on the fixth of the .£neids, and feems much the more 
probable dcfign. For the phyficians give feveral inftances oi 
perfons who, being buried thro^ haftcin an apopleAic fit, have 
afterwards come to themfelves^ and many times miferably pe- 
rilled for want of affiftance. 

If ;|H this crying out fignified nothing, the deceafed was 
faid to be condamatus, or pafl call, to whidi praAice tbere 

are 
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are frequent allofions in aimoft everjr aadiot*. Locan is verjr 

elegant to thi'> purpofe : 
I Sic fumre prim^ 
AtUnitS toiuirg dtimut^ qnum i$rpora nonJum 
Csnciamafjjactntf nee matn erine,f9tui0 
£xigii ad J^n^i Jamuiarum kraciid piatUiut* Lib. a* 

There is fcarce any ceremony remaining which was per- 
formed before the burial, except the cuftom of ilicking up 
ibme fign^ by which the houfe was known to be ki mourning. 
This, amonjr the Romans, was done by &ung branches of cy* 
prefs, or of the pitch-tree» nfear the entrance, neither of which 
trees being once cut down ever revive^ and have on that «c* 
count been thought proper emblems of a funeral {a). 

Thus much was done before the funeral 2 In the funeral wr 
may take notice of the elatit^^ or carrying forth, and the a& 
of burial. What concerns the firft of thefe, will be made out 
in obferving the day, the tbne, the perfms, and the flacu 
What day Sfter the perfon*s death was appointed for the fu* 
aeral is not very well.agreed «n« Servius, on shat pafilige of 
Virgil, Mxk. 5. verfe ^, 

Pn^erea fi wna dia nuirUHbut itgrts, fte. 

•xprefsly tells us, that ** the. body lay feven days in the houfe, 
** on the eighth day was burned, and on the ninth the relics 
" were buried**' But there are many inftances to prove that 
this fet number of days was not always obferved. Therefore 
perhaps this belonged only to the induSive and public funerals^ 
and not to the private and filenti efpeciaily not to the acerba 
funera, in which things were always huddled up with wonder* 
ful hafte. Thus Suetonius reports of the funeral of Britannt. 
cus (i), and of the £mperor Otho (r) : And Cicero pro CIu- 
entio, Eo ipfo die pusr cum hora unaecima in publico ir valens 
vijiis ej/et, ante no£fem martuus^ if pofM^e ante lucem com* 
buftusn 

As to the time of carrying forth the corpfe, anciently they 
made ufe only of the night ; as Servius obferves on thofe 
words of Virgil,. 

■ ■ Ve more vetujio 

Funeroi rapuerejaccu Jfin, 1 1« v. 14s. 

The 

{a) Plin. Itb.'i5. cajp, 33* Sehf.^^n. 4. ' <fj 2Ver. 31. 
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The reafon he gives for i( h, that hereby they might avoid 
ineetbg with the magiftrates or priefls^ whofe eyes they thoughc 
would be defiled by fuch a fpeAacle* Hence the funeral had 
its name afimalihiS, from the torches ; and the ve/filknes, or 
ve/peroHtf, were fo called from ve/^, the evening. ~ 

Nothing is more evident, than that this cufto« was not long 
bbferved, at leaft not in the puUic funerals^ though it feens 
to have continued in the JUent and privafe, as Servius acquaints 
issin the fane place. HeiKe Nero took a fair excufe for hur- 
rying his brother Britamiicus's body into the grave^ inittedi- 
auly after he had fent him out of the world. For Tacitus re* 
porcs^ that the Emperor defended the hafty biiiial which bad 
caufed To much talk and fufpicion, in a public edid, urging, 
that it was agreeable to ths; old inftitutiotiS) to hide fuch uo* 
timely funerals from mens eyes as foon as poffible, and bot 
detain them with the tedious formalities of harangues and 
pompous proceffions« It may not be too nice a reoiarki that, 
in the more fplendid funerals, the former pArt of the day fecHU 
to have been defigued for the proceffion. Thus Piutardi r^ 
lates of the buriaJof Sylla, that^ the *« morning being very 
** cloudy over head, they deferred carrying forth the coiP& 
'< till the ninth hour/' or three in the afternoon. Bot cho' 
this cuftom of carrying forth the corpfe by night, in a givat 
sneafure cea#d, yet the bearing of torches and tapers fiill con* 
ti.iued'in praftice« Thus Virgil in the funeral of PaUaS| £&• 
XU144: 

l ucet via Itmgo 
Ordine flammarum, tf late Ji/crhntnat agros. 

And Perfius, Sat. 3^ 103 : 

Hinctuba, cmukU, &c« 

And becaufe tapers were Ukewife ufed at the nuptial foIeiD- 
nity, the poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing them 
both into the fame fancy« As Propertius, Book 4. £kg* 
laft: 

Vixlmui iftjiffiei bUer uirrnnfue fa^tm. 
An4 Ovid, in the epiftle of Cydippe to Acootius, 272 > 

Et, face fro ttaUmi, fan miU m^U cret. 

' Atmmg 
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AmoQg the perfons concerned in carrying forth the corpfc 
we may begin with thofe that went before the funeraKbed^ 
fuch as the Sitichics, the Prjtfics, the LuJlf, che Hi/Manes, 
the new firecd-men, thcw bearers of the imag€», 6c-, The 
names of Slticines A. GcUius \a) derives frooi from Situs and 
€xino, from finging to the dead. They wedK of two forts, 
fome founding on the trumpet^ others on- the Safe -or pipe. 
That tlie trumpets had a (hare in this folemnicy^ we learn from 
Virgil in the funer^ of Pallas, i£n. ii« 192. - . 

Exoritut clamorquc virum^ dangetquc tnifiputiu 
And from Propertiua, feook 2. Eleg, 7. 

M! mff tarn quaUx caneM tihi, Cyn/Haf Jhvtact 
TUiaf/miefta triftUr ilia tuba. 

And Plutarch cells^a notable ftory of a magpie, that> upo* 
bearing the crumpets at the faneral of a rich man, for fome 
tinoe after quite loft her Voice, and cbuM raife no manner of 
not^ I > when, on a fudd^n^ as if Ihe had been all this while 
deeply . oiedisating on the matter, ihe ftruck up ex^dly the 
ianic tunes that the trumpets had played, and hit all the 
tunes aud changes 10 admiration (A). 

For ic is likely that the trumpets were ufed only in the 
public funerals, to give the people notice to appear at the fo- 
lemntty, as Lipfius inftrufis us (c). 

The Tlbicines fome ceftrain to. the funerals of children and 
younger perfons, as Servius obferves on the firft of the JEneids, ' 
and Statins, Tbeb. 6. in the funeral of Acbemorus : 

TTumJignum luQus C9mu grave mttgii adtmcw 
Tibia, cui t€nir9jfuetum producers manes* 

The learned Dacicr has lately declared himfelf of the fame 
opinion {d). But it is certain that this cannot always have 
held good ; for Suetonius mentions the Tihi£ in the funeral 
of Julius Casfar (r), and Seneca in that of Claudius, in his A- 
pocolocynthofis. And Ovid ftys of himfelf in plain words^ 

Interea nofiri quid agani ntfi tr^e libelli ? 

Tibia /uneribus CMvemit ijia tneiu Trift. v. Eleg. I. 

3 O Therefore 

(a) Lib, 20. cap. a. {if) Ptut, de Animal* Solert. (b) De Militia, 
Ub. 4* cap- io- W Horace, Beak i. Sat. 6, v. 44* {e) Cap. 83. 
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I TherdSEire it fieemrs mdre probibk, tfcat tte flotesarj 
^re ofed in all forts of funerals, •» d^ noil accurate X 
nan bas given bis judgments 

It appears from tiie fif^urea of trumpets and ftmm on the 
oM monuments^ diat inilnimenta of thofe kinds, nfed at &• 
neral rolemnitiesi were linger than the ordinary onea | and fo 
fitted to givie a fliarper and mere moomfnl found* Hence 
Otrid calls the fiineral trumpet i(mg^ ^^• 

Pra bnga rtfineni c^rtmna veftra tuhM ; Amor. i. EL 6. 6.^ 

After the muficians went tbe prdfic^^ or the roonming- 
women, hired on pnrpofe toiang the. jmim or l^s^ ibe fu- 
neral fongi filled with the praifes of the dec^afed, but for the 
moft part trifliqg and mean. Hence the grimmarian in QtU 
lios took his flout againft the philofophersy V^s phU^afU mer^ 
eftts (tit M Cato sit J nwrtudria Ckjfuria. Hamqut cMmfHt 
i kiHtaftit res fefras 6r bumes fb frwotds, tanqumn nm&rum 
vocas prdfegmm («) •• *^ You pbilofe{M^& (as Catd fays) are 
** mere liealers in trafli ; foir you go and toHeft «parcel of dry 
^< worthlefs ftuff, juft fiKh for the world as old women whine 
'* ODt, who are hined to fing the moumiog^fwc; at a fnncrai.'' 

That the kalHmd bijirhmes^ tbe mimics and pl^ora, went 
before tbe funeral bed, and danced after the faqrric mamicr^ 
vce have the authority of Oionyfius m bis ninth book^ Sue- 
tmiiuSftelk a ftory «f tbe arch-mimic who aded at tbe Ainrral 
of VeijpoGan (»)> 

The coftom for the tixwt% to go with ihetr caps on before 
tbe corple, and to be thereupon made free, is confirmed by a 
law of Juftinian, and we meet with many Mampies of it in 
hiftory. 

As to the beds or couches borne before in the funeral fo* 
lemnity, the defign of thefe was to carry the waxen imagei 
of tbe deceafed perfon^ anceftors ; which were therefore OKd 
only in tbe ftinerak pf thofe who had the jus heaghtam, the 
rieht of keeping the effigies of the men' of ti^r ian^ily, 
which at home were fet up in wooden pcefles, and taken 
thence tp be publicly (hown after this manner, on the deadi 
•f any of their near relations M. Before 'the corpfe of prin*^ 
ces, or fame extraordinary perions, net only the 'effigies of 

\ dieir 

U) 4* (ha. lib. f», eaj^. 7* (*> Cap, If. . (<) P4ii$. tffi. 
JW. 45*««p ^. . , , - 



thett^aaccAors^ licit the flitoet ^ 4f other treat ajita W^H* 
bomenn'&itc. Thus Auguftos ordered fix hundred beds eC 
images tp be tafried before, at the funeral of MarceUus ; and 
Sylla the DiOator had no lefs than fix thoufaiid (d). 

Befidet aU this, filch as ha^ been enbinentfdr their atthievc* 
ineiit^ in war^ and gained any confiderable conqueft, had th^ 
fmiBtfa and reprefehtsdods of the eoemies thejr had fubdoed, 
or the cities they had taken^- or the fpoilt won lo battle ; as 
Dionyfius (4) reports in the funeral of Coriolaniis, and Dio 
{c) in dtkt of Augoftot. Thii cuftom VirsHralludes to in tiie 
nmeral Of Pallas, xi. 78 : 

Mdtaque prMtered iMurentU frsmAa fugna 
^gg^f^i if lMg9 fnedamjuiet $rXrie ducu 

And a little after^ 

Jtf^Jfltrre ineesp imnucofue nomina/igi^ 

The LtAdrstoo diadtf a prtof the procdfio^, gaiog before 
die corpfe to cany the fkjcei, and otter enfigAs of nooour, 
^hi^h the deeeafed hid^ a right to in hirlife^thne. It is ^r^ 
remarkable, that the rods were not tiow cirried lA the orA^ 
liaiy {wfture, hot turned qiiite the contrary way, as Tadtm 
reports in tte funeral of Geroianicus (^. Hence Mbinoya* 
ftus in the funeral of Drufus : 

Et vidi vcr/os^ indicimnque mali, 

Vft may now go on to the perfons who bore the Uer, or 
the funeraUbed 1 and thefe were, for the moft part, the neareft 
relations, or the heirs of the dece|(ed. Hence Horace^ BobK 
%. Sat. 5. 



Cadaver 



UnHum 4lt% l0rg9 nuiBs bumerU tullt bdretm 

J D a And 

(a) Sm. in JEn. n» (A} Lih. 8. U) Lib* 56* (d) AnnL 3) 
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Anid Javtl|il> S«(« lo. 158 » 

Incolum} Trojap Prtarmis vcntffit dd timbras 
jfffarMct magnts folpnmbuSj *He£fore funus 
Port ante, <d reliijuis fratrum ceruicibus^^ ■ 

I 

Thus they report of Metellas, whocooqiwred Macedoo, diat 
he was carried to the funeral pile by his four foBS ; one of 
which was the Prztor, the other diree had been all Coofuby 
vho had triumphed^ and one performed the office of Cenfor («), 

Sometime^ perfons^ who had deferved Mghly ^ the coin- 
monwealthy were borne at their funerals by the magiftratesy 
or the Senators, or the chief of the nobility. This Phitardi 
relates of Num^i, Suetoqius of Julius Csiar (^), and Tacitus 
of Augufttts (r). And the very ftrangers and foreigners, that 
happened to be at Rome at the death of any wer£y perfon, 
were very defirous of fignifying their refpe6U to his memory, 
by the fervice of carrying the funeraUbed when he was to be 
buried ; as Plutarch tells us' in the funeral of Paulus iEmilius, 
that as many Spaniards^ Liguri«ns; and Macedonians, as hap- 
pened to be prefent at the Idemnity^ that were young and of 
i^igorous bodies, took up the.bc^, and bore it to the pile. ' 
• Peribns of meaner fortunes, iiad fometimes great men too, 
jf they were hated by the people, were carried to their burial 
by the Vefpillones or by Sandapilones, who lived by this em* 
{doyment, Tbus Suetonius {d) and Eutropius (e) relate ef 
the Emperor Domiti^n. Therefore, in this laft way of bear* 
ing out, we may fuppofe them %o have ufed the fmJapiUt^ or 
common bier, as in the former the le^ic£, or ie^i, the litters 
or beds. This biei* is what Horace and Lucan ca}l vUU area .- 

■ 1 ■ ■ Angufiis ejeita cadavera celUs 

C&nfcrvta vilifortando hcabut in ar^a. Hor. L. i. S. 8, 

Da vilem Magno pUbeii funeris or cam, 

Qua Utcermn corpus Jiccos effundat m igncs. Luc. L. St 

It is worth obferving,^ that fometimes the blerj, or bed, 
was covered, and fometimes oot. It was expofed often, if the 

party 

(a) Plin. fib. 7* cap. 44* ^^- Max> lib. 7- {b) Cafu 94. 

(r) Aimal* u . (d) Cap. 17. X^) I-ib« /• 
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party had died a natural death, and was-not tvtjl ameh de« 
formed by the chapge;, and therefore now and then they ufed 
to p^int «he face, e^>ectally of women, to make them appear 
with more adtrantage to the flght* Dio tells us in the fife of 
Nero, that he daubed the body of Britannicus over with a fort 
of white* walh, to hinder the bluenefs of the flefh, and fuck 
other marks of the poifon, from being difcovered : butajmat 
rain, falling at the time of the proceliion, wafhed ott the 
painty and expofed the fatal tokens to the view of the vihole 
people. 

But incafe.the vifage was very much diftorted, or upon fome 
other account not fit to be ihown, they threw a covering over 
the bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus was 
carried forth to the burial velato capite (a). Sometimes too, 
when the face or the head had been mifcrably bruifed ; as ff 
the fall of a houfe, or fome fuch accident, had occalioned the 
party's death, they ufed to enclofe the head and face in a 
mafque, to hinder them from appearing ; and the funerals in^ 
which this was pra&ifed they termed larvata futura^ 

But the greateft part of the perfons were thofe that followed 
the corpfe. Thefe in private funerals were feldom many be^ 
fides the friends and. relations of the deceafed ; andjt was 
very ufual in a will, to beftow legacies upon fncfa and.foch 
perfons, i^ion condition they ifaould appear at the funeral, and 
ficisoropany the corpfe. But at the indidHve, orpublic fuiieraU, 
the whole city flocked together upon the general invitation 
and fnmmons. The raagiftrates and fenators were not want*" 
ing at the proceffion, nor even the priefts themlelves, as we 
find in the funeral of Numa defcribed by PJutarch. 

To give an account of the habit and gefture of the mourn* 
ers, or of t)ie relations and others that followed the corpfe, is 
in a great mcafure imneccffary : for the weeping, the bitter 
camplaints againft the gods, the letting ^oofe the hair,olriome« 
times cutting it ofP, the changing the habit, and the laying 
afide the ufual ornaments, are all too .well kn6Wn to need any 
explication. Yet there are many things ftngular in thefe fub« 
jeSs, which deferve our farther notice. Thus they did not only 
(ear or cue off their hair, but had a cuftom (o lay it on the 
breait, or fometimes on the tomb of the deceafed friend. Hence 
Ovicf ef the fillers of Narciffus : 

(«) Ub. 2. 
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■ ■ Ttrgofue if fitkti pifam 

Ohtkkit tenmia Mt timis.* 

It is no li^s obfenrable^ that^ at the funeralt of their parentis 
tlie ions were covered on their heads, and the daughters mu 
covered i Perhaps only to recede as far a$ poffible from their. 
iNrdtnary habit. Yet it is likely that, in ordering the JTons to 
cover their heads at fuch folemnttiesj they had regard to the 
common prafiice of alVays wearing fomething on their beads 
when they worfiiipped thcf gods, and efpecially when they were 

Eefent at a facrifice. The original and erounds of this fuper* 
tioQ are moft adourahly gived by Virgil, in the prophet 
Ifelenus's inftrudions to JEneas ; 

y £f /^ii ariifjam v9tM in UiUrefihes^ 
fur put f viiutt CMUn athpifius mmOu : 
NifMH M0r/0nil9j igncs in Son§re di$rum 
H4iHlifui9$ %uwnaU if •mina tnrhet. 
' Mnm fim m&rtm fntr^rumi kunciffi iiniU% 
Mnt en/H maneani in rtHgifne mfUs* wStt* 3. ^%. 

, As.totbe moiimiag babits, it has been already obfierved («) 
4iat the ^Senators fpmetiiDes on thefe occafions went attired like 
Knights, the.Magiftrates like Senators, iut. and that the com* 
non wear for mourning wa« black. But we may ftirther re*- 
toark, that though this was the ordinary colour to expreis their 
grief, ufed alike by both fexes, yet after the eftablifliment of 
Im empire, when abundance of party colours came in fMhion, 
the old primitive white grew fo much into contempt, that at 
Ia|l it became proper to the women for their mourning cloathes. 
Thus Sutiusin the tears of Hetrufcus : 

Hn$ vOtian €9mnm ni^e^pn infigms am&m 
Miiiku i$u^uUs ndeu 

Aild though it may with fome reafon be thooRht diat the . 
IPoet here, direAing his fpeech to the Godd^fs riety, gives 

her 

(s) Boek. 5. Cap. 7* 
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her that habk, rather ts a mark of purity^ and innocence tfaaii 
as eb^ proper badge of grief in her fex^ jet the matter of faft . 
b ftUl evident from the authority of Plui^ch^ who ftates t^is 
as the fubjcdt of one of l^ fKroblemv an<I.give$ fevcral re^fona 
for the pradice. 

After the PERSONS follows the PLJCM whither the pno* 
oeffion was direfied, by which we mud bis guided in our nent • 
inquiry/ In all'the funerals of note^ efpecially in the public, 
or indiaiuCf the corpfe was brought with a vaft train of fol- 
lowers bto the forum* Thus Horace, Bopk i. Sat. <S. 

ConcurraHtquefsirptrUfunerM,n^gHaJvuAit . 
Cormati fuod vi9tc4tp4C tukas. 

Here one of the neareft relations afcended the rqftra, ami' 
obliged the audienc^ with an oration in praife of the deceafed. 
If none of the kindred undertone the.omce, it was difchar^d ' 
by fome of the mpft eminent perfons in the citv for learning 
^nd eloquence, as Appian reports of the fiiherai of Sylla'i(«]^ 
And Pliny the Younger reckons it as the laft additfon to' toe ' 
liapptnefs of a^/rery great man, that he had the honour to bf 
praifed at his funeral by the moft eloquent Tacitus, then Con* 
ful [h\ % which is agreeable to Quintilian^s account of this mat* 
ter, Nmn ^fumtkret^ tec. " For the fyner^il orations. ^^ fays h^ 
«' depend very often on fome public oiEce, and by order of the 
*< Senate are many times given in charge to the magtftratesto 
<< b^ performed by themfelves in perfon (c).V 

The invention of this coftom is genendly attributed to Va«^ ' 
lerius Poplicola, foon after the expuHion of the i^gal family, 
Plutarch tells us, that ** honouring his colleague's ObTequi^ 
«* with a funeral oration, it fo pleafed the Romans, that it be-^ 
*« came cuftomary for the beft men to celebrate the fonei^ab of 
<< great perfons with fpeeches in their commendation.'^ ^ 

Nor was this honour proper to one fex alone, for Livy^e^- 
ports, that *^ the matrons, upon account of making a coltedion 
^' of gold for the deliverance of Rome frpm tbci GaiiUic^cre 
^ allowed as a fignal favour to have funeral p^aegyrics^ in the 
y fame manner as the men." Phnarch's relation of this matter 
differs from livy only in the reafons of the cuftom : '' He 
«< acipiaints us, that when it ^as agreed, after the uking of 
^ Veil, that a bowl of maffy gold ihould be made, and Tent ' 

to 

00 '^^4^^ lib. I* (^) Lib. a. Ip. I. (O inflitta. 1. 3. c. ^ 
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^' to Delphi, there was fe great a fearcicy of gold, and the 
^< magiftrates To puzzled in confidering how to get it, that the 
^ Romaa ladies meeting together, and confulting anaong them* 
** felves, out of the goTden ornaments that they wore, contri- 
** buted as much as went to the making the ofTering, which in 
<* weight came to eight talents of gold. The Senate, to gii^e 
** them the honour they had deferved, ordaitied, that fiineral 
*^ orations fliould be ufed at the obfequies of women as well 
<< as of men, which had never been a cuftom before/* But it 
feems probable, that this honour was at firft only paid to aged 
matrons ; fince we kam, from the fame excellent author, that 
there was no precedent of ai^ fimeral oration on a younger 
woman, till Julius Caefar iirft made one. upon the death of his 
own wife* 

Cicero (4) and Livy (b) complain very much of this c^ftoni 
of funeral fpeeches, Vis if they had conduced in a great oiea- 
fure to the corruption and falfifying of hificMy. For.it being 
ordinary on thofe occafions to be direded^ more by the pre. 
cepts of oratory, than by the true matter of fad, it ufually 
happened, that the deceafed party was extolled on the accounc 
cf federal noble atchievements, to which he had no juft prt- 
tenfions t And efpecially when they came to inquire into their 
ftock and original, as was cuftomary at thefe folemnities, they 
feldom failed to clap in three or four of the moft renowned 
perfons of the commonWealth> to illuftrate the family of the 
deceafed ^ and fo by degrees well nigh ruined all proper di- 
fiindions of houfes and blood. 

The next place, to which the corpfe was carried, was the 
place of burning and burial. It has been a cuftom amongil 
moft nations to appoint this" without the city, particularly a- 
inong the Jews and Greeks ; from whom it may be fuppofed 
to have been derived down to the Romans. That the Jews 
buried without the city, is evident from feveral places of the 
New Teftament. Thus the fepulchre, in which Jofeph laid 
our Saviour ^s bqdy, was in the/kme place in which ie was cru- 
cified (tf), which was «#tfr to the city (d). And we read in St 
Matthew, that at our Lord^s paiTion '^ the graves were open- 
«< ed, and many bodies of the faints which (lept arofe, and 
^ came out of their graves after his refurredion, apd went 
<* into the holy city, and appeared unto many {e)y 
. As to the Grecians, Servius, in an epiftle to TuUy (/), 
giving an account of the unhappy death of his colleague 

MarcelTai, 

.(«) In Brutp. {b) Lib. 8. (c) John xix. 41. (rf) John 

»«• TO, (f J Mattb, »viL 52, 5 $• (/) FamiL lib. 4- «!>*• «• 
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Marcellusy which fell out in Greece » t^IIs hini^ that he could 
noc by any means obtain leave of the Athenians to allow him 
a burying*piace within the city, they urging a religious re- 
iiraint in that point, and the want of precedents for fuch a 
praaicc. 

The Romans followed the fame cuftom from the very firft 
building of the city, which was afterwards fettled in a law by 
the decemviri y and often revived and confirmed by fcvcral 
later conftitutions. The reafon of tbis andent practice may 
be refolvcd into a facred and a civil coniideration. As to the 
former; the Romans, and moft other people, had a notion, 
that whatever had been confccrated to the fapernal gods was 
prefcntly defiled upon the touch of a corple, or even by 
bringing fuch a fpe£ta£le near it. Thus A. Gellius tells us, 
that che Flamen Diaiii might not en any account enter into a 
place where there was a grave, or fo itiuch as touch a dead 
body (tf). And if the Pontifex Maximus happeiled to praid'e 
any one publicly at a funeral, he had a veil always laid over 
the corpfc to keep it from his fight ; as Dio reports of Auguf-* 
tus (Jf), and Seneca of Tiberius (r). It is likely that this might 
be borrowed from the Jewi(h law, by which the high-prieft 
was forbid to ufe the ordinary figns of mourning, or 10^0 in 
to aiiy dead body (d)» 

The civil conikieration feems to have been, that neither the 
air might be corrupted by the ftemh of putrified bodies, nor 
the buddings endangered by the frequency of funeral fires. 

The phces thru appointed for bunal without the city were 
either private or public ; the prirvaic places were the fields or 
gardens belonging to parcicular families. Hence Martial took 
the jeft in one of his ei^igrams, on a gentleman that had buaied 
feveral wives : 

Sept ima jam, Philerot, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nuUi, Phi/eroj, quam tibi reddit ager. 

If it were polhble, they always buried in that part of the 
field or garden wh cb ky neareft to Uie common road, both 
10 put paflengers in mind of mortilicy, and to fave the bcfl; 
p^rc of their land. Thus Juvenal, Sat. i. 

Experiar quid concedatur in ilios^ 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis ataut Laiiaa. 

3 E And 

(a) Lib. ro. cap. 15. (b) Lib. 54, (r) Conf^lat. ttd Mar. cap. 51. 
{^) Levitn xxii. k>, ix. 
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And we have fcarce any I'elation of a burying in authors, but 
they tell us the urn was laid near fucb a vfay. Propertius is 
very earneft in deiiring that be may not be buried after this 
ordinary cuftoiUy near a celebrated road^ for fear it ihould dif- 
turb his ffaade ; 

Dffacianty mea nt terra locet bffm freqn<fitt^ 

^tuifadt affidu0 tramite wAgus iter, 
Poft mortem tumuRfic in/amantur amantam : k 

Me tegat arhorta devU terra coma, 
Aut burner ignoim cmmuUs vallatus arena ; 

Nonjavat in media nomen habere via. Lib. 3. £1. j6. 

The public burying-places were of two forts ; thofe wfaicfi 
were allotted to the poor, and thofe v/hich were put to this 
ufe only at the funerals of great perfons. The former were 
tht puticuU, or putieuli, without the Efquilian gate ; they con- 
tained a great quantity of ground, and were put to no other 
ufe, than the burying of the bones and aflies of perfons of 
the lowed rank, who had no private place of their own to lay 
the corpfe in. But becaufe the vaft number of bones depofitcd 
here, infeding the air, rendered the neighbouring parrs of the 
city unhealthy, Auguftus gave away a great many acres of this 
common field to his favourite Maecenas, who turned it into 
finesgardens. This Horace tells us at large. Book i. Sat. 8. 

Buc prims aftgufiis ejfCta cadavers eellit 
Confervus vili portanda laeabat in area ; 
Hoc mi/era plciiftabat commune fepulchrum^ &c. 

The public place afligned for the burial of great perfons was 
couitnoniy the Campus Alartius. 1 his honour could not be 
procured but by a public decree of Senate, and was never ccn- 
ferred hot on men of the liigheft flat ions and merits. Thus 
Plutarch relates of Lucullus and Pompcy ; Appian of Sylla (a) 
Suetonius of Drulus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus : 



^ant9s Hie yirum magnam Mavortis ad urhem 
Campus aget gevtitus r' vel qua, Tiberine, videhis 
Funeray cum tumulum prater iabcrc reccnteni ! iEn» 6. 

{a) 'Efifux* lib. I. (b) Glasiin cap. i. 
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It has been faid| that the ordinary cuftom was to huty 
without the city, but we muft except fome fcpulchres, a3 ihofe 
of the ve//al virgins, whom, Serviws tells us, the laws allowed 
a burying-place within the city (a). The fame honour was 
allowed to fome extraordinary perfons, as to Valerius . Popli- 
cola (^}, and to Fabricius (c), being to continue to their heirs. 
Yet none of the family were afterwards there interred, but 
the body being carried thither, one placed a burning torch un* 
der it, and then immediately took it away, as an atteftation 
of the deceafed^s privilege, and his receding from his honour ; 
and then the body was removed to another place, 

Cicero in his ninth Philiopick moves, that bervius Sulpicius, 
upon account of his many^ugnal fervices to the commonwealth, 
may be honoured with a public fepulchre in the Campus EfquU 
linuSf or in any other place where the Cotiful fhould pleafe, 
thirty feet in dimendon every way, and to remain to his heirs 
and poderity. But there are not many inftances of the like 
pra&Ice. 

Having done with tlie carrying forth ^ we come to the ad of 
burying. The corpfe being brought in the manner already 
defcribed without the city, if they defigned to burn it, was 
carried diredly to the place appointed for that purpofe, (which, 
if iir was joined with the fepulchre, was called Bt^lum^ if fepa* 
rate from it, Ujirina) and there laid on the Rogus, or Pyra^ a 
pile of wood prepared to burn it on* This pile was built in 
the (liape of an altar, differing in height according to the qua* 
lity of the deceafed. Thus Virgil, in the funeral of Mifenus, 
^n. 6. 

Aramque feptdchri 
Congerere arioribus, eoeloquc educere certant. 

And Ovid againft Ibis : 

Et dare pUbeio corpus inane rogo. 

The trees which they made ufe of 'were commonly fuch 
as bad moft pitch or rolin in them ; and, if they took aoy 
other wood, they fplit it, for the more eafy catching fire : 

Procumbunt picea, fonat i£iafccuribus iUx, 

3 E a FraxittCdque 

\a) Ad JEiu 9. (A) PltAtoTQh in hit lift (c) Cicero. 
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Fraxtne jerque tribes ; cuneis is fjfilc rohw 
SciH^hur.^'^^y/'irg. Jt^iu 6. 

Round about the pile they ufed "K> fet a parcel of cyprefs 
trees, perhaps to hinder the noifonic finell of the corpfc. This 
obfcrvation is owing to Virgil in the fanrjc place : 

Ingcntem Jlruxcre fyram ; cut frondtbiiT atris 
Intexunt later a, is ferales ante cuprejfos 
Conjiituunt. 

That the body was placed on the pile, not by itfelf, but 10- 
gciher with the couch, or bed, on which it lay, we have tlie 
authority of TibuUus, Book i. £1'. i : 

rlebis c!r arfuro pofitu^n me, Delia, let^o. 

^ This being dc^ie, the ne>ct of blood perforoied the ceremony 
of ligiiting ihe pile ; which they did with a torch, turning 
their face all the while the other way, as if it was done out 
of neccflity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil, JEai. 6. 



-Suhje^am, more parentum^ 



Averji ienuere facem. 

• 

As foon as the ^yood took fire, they wiflicd and prayed for 
a wind to aiTift the flames, and haflen the confuming of the 
body, which they looked on as a fortunate accident. ThQ$ 
Cynthia in Propertius : ^ 

Cur ventoj non ipfe rogis, ingrate, petlfti ? 

And Plutarch, in the life of SylU, reports, '^ That, the day 
*' being cloudy over head, they deferred carrying forth the 
*' corpt'e till about three in the afternoon, expeftingit would 
'* rain ; but t itron^ wind Mowing full againft the funeral 
<< pile, andfctting it all on aflame, his body was conAimed 
^< in a moment. As the pile fhrunk down, and the fire was 
'^ upon going our, the clouds ihowered down, and continued 
*' raining till night. So that his good fortune was firm even 
** to the lafl, and did, as it wer^,. officiate at his funeral/' 

At the funerals of the Emperors or renowned Generals, 

as foon as the weod was lighted, the foldicrs and all the 

^ company 
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company madb a folemn courfe (decur/io) three rimes round 
the pile, to ihow their aiTedion to the deceafed ; of which we 
have numerous examples in hiflory. Virgil has not forgot to 
cxprefs tlii's cuftom : 

Ter circum accenfos cln^l fulgentlhus armis 
Decurrere rogos ; ter mG?/lum funeris ignem 
Lujlravere in equis^ idulatufque ore dedere* lEjXm ii* 

The body never burnt without company ; for, becaofe they 
fancied that the ghofts delighted in blood, it was cuftomary to 
kill a great number of beaits, and throw them on the pile t 

Mulia bourn circa ma^antur corpora morti ; 
' Setigerafque fues, raptafque ex omnibus agris 
In Jiammam jugulant pecudes^^^^Virg. A£n. 11. 

In the more ignorant and barbarous ages, they ufed to mar« 
der men, and caft them into the fund-al flames of princes and 
commanders. The poets never bum a hero without this in- 
human ceremony* Homer gives Patroclus 

And Virgil, lib. lo. 

Quatuor hicjuvenes, tot idem, quos educat Ufenf, 
yhoentes rapit ; mferias quos immolet umbri/, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat f anguine flammas. 

But, befidcs thofe, there were abundance of prefents thrown 
into the fatal flames, of fever^l forts ; thefe confifted for ibm 
moft part of coftly garments and perfumes thrown on the bo- 
dy as it burned. Thus VirgiJ, wEn. 6. 

Purpureafque fuper veftet, vekmiina nota, 
(^onpciunt. 

And Plutarch makes the extravagant expences of dto junior, 
at the funeral of his brother Coepio, to have been taken up in 
" a vaft quantity of coftly garments and perfumes/' 

All the precious gums, eifences, and bairam«> that the apci. 
cnts were acquainted with, we find employed in thehr funerals: 

Hence 
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Hefice Javeoal defcribes a fop that ufed abundance oT ef- 
fence: 

Et mafutirto fudans Criffinui ofmmOf 
^wrntufH vix rcd^ieni dupfiMrm* Sat, 4. 

The foldters and Generals b^d ufndly tfaesir arms burnt 
with them on the p^le. Thus Virgil in the funeral of Mife- 
mis : 

'^""^Dttdrmntqw fuper fulgtntibmi mrnus. JEn. 6. 

And in another place he adds the fpoils taken from die €• 
aemy : 

Htnc alii fpdia occtjii ilrepta Latinit 
Conjtciunt igniy g^leas enjfefque dec^ros^ 
Franaqus fervsnteffiu rotas : pan^ muntra ntfta^ 
Ipfirum clyp09fy 6 nonfeitM ttla. iEn. 1 1« 

When the pile was burnt down, they put out the remains 
of the fire^ by fprinkling wine, that they might the more ea- 
fily gather up the bones and afhes : 

^ Pqflfumm eollapfi dfiereti ac JIamma quicvitf 

RsUiqiuai vina if bihulam Uvire/amiUm. Virg* JEa. 6. 

This gathering up the bones and a(hcs, and putting them 
into the urn, was the next office paid to the deceafed, which 
they termed offitegium. The whole cuftom is moft fully and 
elegantly defcnbed by Tibullui in his third Book, £leg. 2. 

Ergo uhi cum tenuem, &c. 

« 

How the afhes and bones of the men came to be diftingpifli- 
cd from thofe of the beads, and wood, and other materials, is 
not eafy to be conceived, unlefs we fuppofe the difference 10 
have arofe from the artificial placing of the corpfe on the pile, 
fo that every thing elfe fhould faU away on each fide^ and 
leave the human relics in a heap by themfelves. 

Nothing now remained but to put the nm into the fepuU 
chre, and fo fprinkle the company with h»)ly water, and dii- 
aiifs them, Virg. Mn. 6. 

Ofaqw Ma ead$ fexit Choritmus ahem : 
idem ttrfichs pura cifcumtulii undM^ 

SfmrgiKt 
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Spargens rote levip if rama Relicts oFwaf 
Luftravitfue viros, dixitque noviffima verba. 

Tfaefe wvoiffima verhtt were either direded to the deceafed. 
or to the company. The form of fpeech, wiih which they 
took leave of the deceafed was, Vule^ vaie^ vaie, nos te ordax 
quo natura fermiferit, cundilfeqmemur. The foroi^ wkh wfaidi 
the Pr4tfica difmilTed the people, was J LICET, i. e. irc£c€t^ 
As they went away,they hadacufiomof vf iOnng for HgiteitrtJ^ 
to lie on the relics, which they reckoned a great happioe&, 
Hence it is aq ufual infcriprion on ancient funeral monuments 
S. T. T. L. or Sit tibt terra levis. 

To inquire into the original of fepuichres, their fev^al kinds 
and forms, the variety of ornaments, the difference of ior 
fcriptions, and the many ways of violating the tombs of the 
dead, would be too nice a difquifition for the prefent deG^^n* 
Yet we muft not pafs by the ccemiapbia or monunocnts ereded 
on a very (inguiar account, either to perlbns buried in another 
place, or to tfaofe who had received .no burial) and whofe re« 
licks could not be found. 

Thus Suetonius tells us, that the foldieri in Germany ratiedaa 
honorary tomb to the memory of Drufus, though his bo<)y had 
been carried to Rome, anddepoflted in the camfuimartlus {a)z 
And we often find the Generak raiting tombs to the honour 
of thofe ibldiers whofe bodies could not be found after a fight* 
Thefe tumuS inusnes or h^norarii, when crededtothe memo- 
ry of particular perfons, were ufually kept as facred as the true 
monuments, and had the fame ceremonies performed at them. 
Thus Virgil defcribes Andromache keeping the anniverfary of 
Hcdor's death. Ma. 3. 

Solermes tumfirte Japes i; trtjlia dona 
Libabat cineri jindromache, manefque vocahdt 
Hedforeum ad tumuium, viridi quern ceffite inanem, 
Et gemmasf caufam lacrymis /facraverat or as. 

And £neas tells Detphobus, that he has paid him fuch an ho- 
nour : 

Tunc egomet tttmulum Rh^eteo in lUore inanem ^ 

Conjiitui^ ^ magna manes ter voce vocavi : 

Nomen 6 arma iocum fervant* *^ncid. 6. 

jiFTE « 

(«) Suiton. Claud, cap. i. 
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AFTER the FUNERAL^ wc arc to takf notice of the fc 
veral rites performed in honour of the dead, at the feftivals 
inftituted with that defign. ^ The chief tia^e of paying thefe 
offices was the FeraUa, or the feaft of the ghoftsin the month 
of February ; but it was ordinary for particular families to 
have proper feafons of difcharging this duty, as the Nauennalia^ 
the Decennalia, and the like. The ceremonies themfelves msy 
be rediKed to thefe three heads, facrifices, feafts, and games, 
to which if we fubjoin . the cuftoms of mourning, and of the 
confecration, we ihall take in all that remains on this fubjed: 

The facrifices (which they called Inferu) condfted of li- 
quors, vjdtims, and garlands. The liquors were water^ wine, 
milk, blood, and liquid balfam. 

Hie duo rite mero lihans carchefia Bgccbo 

FunJit hkhif, duo tadie novo, dua J anguine f aero. Vir. .£n. j. 

The blood was taken from the vi&ims offered to the AUnes, 
which were ufually of the fmalier cattle, though in ancient 
times it was cuftomary to ufe captives or ilaves in this mhu- 
man manner. 

The balfams and garlands occur cwtry where in the poets. 
Propert. Lib. 3. £Ieg. %6 : 

Affferei hue unguent a mihi^fertifque fepulchnan 
Ornabit, cujtos ad mea huj/afedens. 

TibuU. Lib. 2. £leg. 4. 

Atque aiiqkis feniorf viteret veneratus amorcs^ 
Annua <onftru^o ferta dsbit sumulo* 

Beildes thefe chaplets, they ftrowed loofe flowers about the 
monument : 

Purpureofque jadt flores, aiialiafatur. 2!ln. 5; 

And again, JKn, 6. 

• T« MarctUm eris. Mnnihm date iilia pUnis .• 
Purpureos fpargamjhrer ; animamque nepotis 
His faitem accumuUm donit^ l^ fungar inani 
Mnnere* 

The 
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The feafts, celebrafced to the honour of ihe deceafcd, were 
either private or public. The private feafls were termed Sili" 
ctrnia^ from Silex and ^0?;?^, as if we fhouM fay Svfpers made 
on ajhne, Thefe were prepared both for the dead and the 
living. The repaft defigiied for the dead, cenfifting coinnMm* 
\y of beans, lettuces, bread and eggs, or the like, was laid oa 
the tomb for the ghofts to come out and eat, as they fancied 
they would ; and what was left they burnt on the ftone. Tra- 
vellers t«ll us that the Indians at prefent have a fuperftttioat 
cuftom much of this nature, putting a piece of meat always in 
the grave with the dead body, when they bury in the plants* 
tions. 

It was from this cuftom, that, to exprefs the moft miferable 
poverty of creatures almofl ttarved, they ufcd to fay, " Sucl^ 
** an one got his viftuals from the tombs/' Thus Catull. 57. 

Uxor Meneni: f4tpe quam in fepulchretis 
Vldijiis ipfo rapere rogo ccenam, 
Quam devolutum ex tgne profequens panem 
jdfemirafo tunderetur ujhre. 

And TibuUus's curie is much to the fame purpofe : i« 5. 

Ipfa fame ftimulante fur ens f herhafque fepulchris 
Quarat, & a f avis offa relidia lupis. 

The private feafts for ihe living were kept at the tomb of 
the deceafed, by the neareft friends and relations only. 

The public feafts were when the heirs or friends of fome 
rich or great perfon obliged the people with a general treat to 
his honour and memory ; as Cicero reports of the funeral of 
Scipio Africanus (a) and Dio of that of Sylla (b)\ And Sue- 
tonius (c) relates that Julius Caefar gave the people a feaft in 
memory of his daughter. There was a cuftom on thefe oc- 
cafions to diftribute a parcel of raw meat among the poor peo- 
ple, which they termed vifceratio ; though this was fometimes 
given without the public feafts. 

The funeral games have already been difpatched among the 
pther ihows. 

As to the cuftom of mourning, befides what has been before 
obfcrved by the bye, we may further take notice of the time 
appointed for that ceremony, and fome of the moft remarkable 

3 F ways 

{a) In Orat, pro Mur.ensu (^) Lib. 37. {^) Csp. aa. 
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ways of exprefling it. ** Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his life) 
'' prefcribed rules for regulating the days of mourning, accord- 
** mg to certain times and ages. As for example, a child of 
<< three, years, and fo upwards to ten, was to be mom-ned for 
^' fo many mohths as he was years old. And the longeft time 
^* of mouminff, for any perfun whatfoever, was not to exceed 
^ the term often months ; which alfo was the time appointed 
** unto widows to lament the lofs of their deceafed huibands^ 
** before which they could not, without great indecency, pafs 
^* unto fccond marriage : Bur, in cafe their incontinence was 
<' fucb as could ndt admit fo long an abftinence from the nup- 
<< tial bed, they were to facrifice a cow wittracalf, for expia- 
*' tion of their fault." 

Now Komulus's year cenfifting but of ten months, when 
Numa afterwards added two months more, he did not alter the 
time he had before fettled for mourning ; and therefore tho' 
after that time we meet with lui^us annuus, or a year's moum» 
' ing, nfed often upon the death of fome eminent perfon, we 
muii take it only for the old year of Romulus, or the fpace of 
ten months. 

There were feveral accidents which often bccafioned the 
concIi)ding of a public or prirate mourning before the fixed 
time ; fuch as the dedication of a temple, the folemnity of 
public games or feiHvals, the folemn lujiration performed by 
the Cenl'or, and the difcharging any vdw made by a Magiftrate 
or General ; which, being times of public rejoicing, would 
have othe-rwife implied a contradiction. 

As to the tokens of private grief, they had none but what 
are common to both nacious, as the keeping their faoufe for 
fuch a tiqne, the avoiding all manner of recreations and en- 
tertainments, and ^e like, fiut, in public mourning, it was 
a fingular cttftom to exprefs their concern by making the term 
and all buGnefs immediately to end, and fettling a vacation till 
fuch a period, of which we have frequent indances. 

The laft ceremony, dedgncd to be f'pokeh of, was confecra. 
tion. This belonged properly to the £mperors ; yet we meet 
too with a private confccration, which we may obferve in our 
way. This wa5» when the friends and relations of the de^* 
cesfed canonized hini, and paid him worfhipin private; a piece 
of refpe& commoHly paid to parents by their children, as Plu> 
tarch obferves in his Ilomao queftions ; yec the parents tD'> 
fometimes conferred the fame honour on their deceafed chil- 
dren, as Cicero promifcth to do for his daughter Tuliia, in the 

end 
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end of his Conrolation ; and though that piece be fufpe^d^ 
as we now have it, yet the prefent authority lofcs nothing of 
its force, being cited heretofore by Ladantius, according to 
the copies extant in his time. 

The public confecration had its original from the deification 
of Romulus, but was afterwards difcontinued till the time of 
the Emperors, on moft of whom this honour ws^s conferred. 
The whole ceremony is moft accurately delcribcd by Herodian 
in his fourth book, the tranflation of w hich place may conclude 
this Ibbjed* ' 

" The tiomans," fays he, '* have a cuftom to confccrate 

** thofe £mperors who leave either fons or defigned. facceiT^ 

'^ ors at their death ; and thofe who received this honour are . 

*^ faid to be enrolled among the gods. On this occadon the 

*^ whole city maintains a public grief, mixed as it were with 

'^ the folemnicy of a feftivaU l^he true body is buried in a 

" very fumptuous funeral, according to the ordinary method. 

" But they contrive to have an image of the Emperor in wax 

** done to the life ; and this they expofe to public view, juft 

^' at the entrance of the palace-gate, on a ftately bed of ivorjr 

^' covered with rich garments ofembroidered work and cloth 

^' of gold. So the image lies there all pale, as if under a dan« 

^^ gerous indifpofition. Round the bed there (it, the greateft 

H^^ part of the day,'on the left (ide, the whole Senate in black ; 

/' on the right the aged matrons, who, either upon account of 

;*' their parents or hulbands, are reputed noble : They wear 

;^' no jewels or gold, or other ufual ornaments, but are attired 

'.** in clofe white veils, to exprcls their for row and concern. 

' / *^ This ceremony continues feven days together ; the phyfi- 

1 '/ cians being admitted every day to the bed, and declaring 

■f *' the patient to grow all along worfe and worfe. At laft, 

I «. when they fuppofe him to be dead, a feleft cdthpany of 

' " young gentlemen of the ff^natorian order take up the bed 

. ** on their (boulders, and carry it through the holy way into 

; '< the old forum, the place wh^re the Roman magiftrates u* 

. « fed to lay down their offices. On both (ides there are rai« 

^ << fed galler}6s with feats one above another, one fide being 

.] ^[ filled with a choir of boys all nobly defcended, and of the 

.1 ^^ moft eminent Patrician families ; the other with a like fet 

' *^ •f ladies of quality, who both together fing hymns and pac* 

'^ ans, compofed in very mournful and pafiionate airs, to the 

** praife of the deceafed. Whcfi thefe are over, they take up 

*' the bed again, and carry it into the Campus Martius, where, 

3 F 2 « IB 
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** in the wideft part of the field, is erc<^ed a four-fqnare pile, 
*^ entirely compofed of large planks, in (hape of a pavilion, 
*' and exaftly regular and equal in the dimeniions. This in 
" the infide is filled up with dry chips, but without is iKiom- 
^' ed with coverlids of cloth of gold, and beautified with pic- 
'^ tqres and curious figures in ivory. Above this is placed 
^' another frame of wc^, much lefs indeed, but fet off with 
'< ornaments of the fame nature, and having little doors or 
** gates ftanding about it. Over this are fet a third and fourth 
^* pile, every one being confiderably lefs than that on which 
^* it ftands ; and fo others perhaps, till they come to the iaft 
*' of all, which forms the top. The figure of this ftrudure, 
^< altogether, may be compared to thofe watch-towers which 
^ arc to be feen iii harbours of note, and by the fire on their 
*' topdired the courfe of the (hips into the haven. After 
*' this, hoifting up the body into the fecond frame of buildings 
'* they get together a vaft quantity of all manner of fwcet o- 
** dours and perfumes, whether of fruits, herbs, or gums, and 
^* pour them in heaps all about it ; there being no nation or 
'^ city, or indeed any eminent men, who do not rival one a. 
** nother in paying thefe laft prefents to their prince. When 
** the place is quite filled with a huge pile of fpices and dru^s, 
*^ the whole order of Knights ride in a folemn proceflion 
*' round the ftru&ure, and imitate the'*motions of the Pyrr* 
'^ hie dance. Chariots too, in a very regular and decent man- 
^ ner, are drove round the pile, having the coachmen cloatb« 
** ed in purple, and bearmg the images of all the illuftrious 
** Romans, renowned either for their counfels and admini- 
*' (Iration at home, or their memorable atchievements in war. 
** This pomp being finilhed, the fucccflbr to the empire, ta- 
'^ king a torch in his hand, puts it to the frame, and at the 
** fame time the whole company aflitt in lighting it in fcveral 
** places ; when, on a fudden, the chips and drugs catching 
** fire, the whole pile is quickly confumcd. At lait, from the 
" higheft and fmalleft frame of wood, an eagle is let loofe, 
*' which, afcending with the flames towards the iky, is fuppo». 
" fed to carry the Prince's foul to heaven.*' 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. XI. 
Of the Roman Entertairwienis. 

THE peculiar cuftoms of the Romans, in reference to eat- 
ing and drinking, will eaftly fall under the three heads, 
of the time, the place, and the manner of their entertainments. 
As to the firft, the Romans had no proper repaft befides flip- 
per, for which the ordinary time was about the ninth houFj, 
or our three o'clock. Thus Martial, reckoning up the bufi* 
nefs of «verjr hour, iv. 8 : 

Imperat extru^as frangere nona torof* 

But the more frugal made this meal a little before funfet, in 
the declenfion f the day ; to whic}i Virgil might poffibly al- 
lude, though fpeaking of the cuftoms of Carthage, and of iu 
^ueen, when he fays, 

Ntmc eadem labenie die c^mmw qu^rit, .Ski. iv. 

On the other (ide, the voluptuous and extravagant com*' 
monly began their feafts before the ordinary hour. Thus Ho- 
race, 800k i. Od. i. 

Ncc partem folido demerc de die 

Spermt. 

And Juvenal, Sat. ao. 

Exul ab Q^avu IliUrius bibit. 

Thofe, that could not hold out till fupper> ufed to break 
their faft in fome other part of the day, fonie at the fecond 
hourly fome at the fourth, anfwering to our eight and ten ; 
fome at the fixth, or about noon ; others at the eighth, or our 
two, as their ftomachs required, or their employments gave 
them leaver At this time they feldom eat any thing but a bit 
of dry bread, or perhaps a few raiQns or nuu, or a little ho- 
n6y. From the different hours of taking this breakfaft,. it is 
likely chat the jentaculum, prandium, merenda, &c. had their 
original, being really the fame repaft made by feveral perfoos 
at leveral times (<z). 

The 
{a) Dader §n Horace^ Book !• Od. c. 
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The PLACE in which the Romans eat was anciently called 
cftnacuium. Seneca^ Suetonius, and others, ftyle it ctptunh. 
But the moft common appeiration, which they borrowed'Crom 
the Gnecians, was tricUmum. Servius on the firft of the S*^ 
neids, at that verfe, 

Aurea cwnpofuit fponda mediumque loc£vU. 

takes an occaflon to reprehend thofe grammarians who viD 
have triclinium to (ignify a room to fup in, and not barely a 
table. Yet (to omit a tedious number of citations from other 
authors) Tally hitnrelf afeth the word in that fenfe : ]*oria 
one of his epiftles he tells Atticus (a), that, when Cxfar came 
to PhilipiM^ the town was fo full. of ibidiers as to leave Czfar 
fcarce a trtclinium to fup in. 

Anciently the Romans ufed to fup fitting, as the Europeaiu 
at prefent, making ufe of a long table. 

Perpetuis foHii patres conjijlere menjisn Virg. iEn. 8. 

Afterwards the men took up a cuftom of lying down, bat 
' the women for fome time after ftill kept fitting, as the mofi 
decent pofture {b). The children too of princes and noble- 
men, for the fame reafon, ufed to fit at the backs of couches 
fc)f whence, after a di(h or two, they withdrew, without cau- 
ung any difturbance. Yet, as to the women, it is evident that. 
In after times they ufed the fame poihire at the table as men. 
Thus Cicero, in an epiftle to Paetus, telling him of one Clyte- 
ris, a gentlewoman that was lately at a treat with him, makes 
ufe of the word accubuit. And Ovid, in his fourth love-elegy 
of the firft book, advifeth his miftrefs about her carriage at the 
table before her hufband. 

Cum premet tile torum, vultu comes ipfa moJefto 
Ibis, ut accumboi^ ^ 

And Suetonius relates, that, at an entertainment of the Em- 
peror Caligula, he placed ail his fifters one by one below him- 
felf, uxorejupra cubante, '< his wife lying above him.*' 

When they began thus to lye down,inftead of fitting at meat, 
they contrived a fort of beds or couches of the fame nature 
with thofe on which they flept, but diftinguiflied from them by 

the 

(a) Lib. 15' Epifl. 50. (b) Vol. Max. lib. a. cqi. i. (O Tmsit^ 
Ann. 1 3« Suetmim Claud* cap, 32* 
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the nane of le^ triclimorum, or trie/iftiares, the other being 
called le^i cubicularit. 

They were made in feveral forms^ bnt commonly four* 
fquare, fometimesto hold three or four^fomecimes two perfons, 
or only one. - Yet, in the fame entertainmg.room^, it was 
obferved to have all the couches of the fame fhape and make. 
After the round citron* tables grew in fafhion, they changed 
the three beds (which denominated the tricTtnium) for they//* 
Vadium, one fingle large couch ]i\ the (bape of a half-moon^ or 
of the Grj^ciSLti /igma, from which it fometimes borrowed its 



Accipf lunata fcriftumUfiuditu figmam 

Tht ftthadia took their feveral names from the number of 
men that they had^ as the hexaclimm for (ix, the heptacUnon for 
feven, and fo on. ' 

The higfier the beds were, the more noble and (lately, and 
the more decent too they were thought. Hence Virg. ^4i% 2.. 

Indi t$ro pater JEncasJic 9rfus ab alto 
And again^ JE^» 6. 



^Lucent gensalihus altif 
AurtA fulcra torts 



On the contrary, low couches were looked on as fo extremely 
fcandalous, that (Valerius Maximus tells the ftory) one ^i«ss 
Tubero, a man of great imegrity, and of very noble progeni- 
tors, being a candidate for the Practorfhip, loft the place, only 
for making ufe of a low fort of fupping^beds, when he gave the 
people a public entertainment {a). 

On the beds they laid a kind of ticks or quilts, fluffed with 
feathers, herbs, or tow, which they called cuUitra. Over 
thefe they threw in ancient times nothing but goat-ikins ; 
which they afterwards changed for the Jiragula^ the coverlids 
or carpets : Thefe we fometimes find under the name of tora^ 
lia, on account of their belonging to the torus. Thus in Horace. 

' Nif turpe torai nefordida majtpa 
Corruget aares • Lib. 2. £pi[l. 5. 

And 

(«) Vol. Max, Ub. 7. Mp. 5. 
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And again, 

Et Tyrlas dare circum iSota faralia ve/ics. Lib. a. Sac 4, 
On the carpets were laid pulvini, or pillows, for the gtiefts 10 
lean their backs on. 

It will be endlefs to defcribe the variety and richnefs of 
the Airniture with which they fet off their tables. It will be 
enough to obfcrve from Pliny, that, when Carthage was fi- 
nally deftroyed by Scipio Africanus, the whole mafs of treafure 
found in that city, which had fo loner contended for riches, 

5 lory, and, empire, with Rome itfelf^ amounted to no more 
lian what, in Pliny's time^ was often laid out in the furniture 
of a uble (a). 

As to the manner of the entertainment, the guefts in the 
Arft place bathed with the mailer of the feaft, and then chan- 
ged their ordinary clothes for the vejiis convtvalis, or cwnaterui^ 
a light kind of frock ; at the fame time having their foIe£ 
pulled off by their ilaves, that they might not fouTthe fine car- 
pets and furniture of the beds. And now taking their places, 
the iirft man lay at the head of the bed, refting the fore-part 
of his body on his left-elbow, and having a pillow or bolder to 
prop up his back. The next man lay with his head towards 
the feet of the firft, from which he was defended by the bolfter 
that fupported his own back, commonly reaching over to the 
navel of the other man, and the reft after the iame manner. 
Being fettled on the beds^ in the next place they waihed their 
hands : 



^tratoque fuper difcumbitur ojlro ; 



Dant manibus famuli lymphas. Virg. ^n. i. 

After this they were ferved with garlands, or rofes, ami 
whatever other flowers were in feafon, which they did not wear 
only on their heads, but fometimes too about their necks and 
arms. This too was the time to prefent them with cffcnces 
and perfumes. 

The number of guefts is by A. Gellius ftated according to 
Varro, that they (hould not be fewer than three, or more than 
nine, to exprefs the number of the Graces or the Mufes. 

The moft honourable place was the middle bed, and the mid- 
dle of that. Horace defcribes the whole ordeir of fitting in hi» 
eighth Satyr of the fecond Book : 

SummtH egOy if prope me Vifcus Sahinus^ h Infra^ 
Si mcmini^ Varsus : cum Servili9 Balatrone 

mi- 

(a) Nat, Hifl. lib. 3J, cap. 11. 
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VihidhUi qucs Macenas adduxerat mwhras^ 
Ifbmenttmus efat^fuper iffutHy Porcius infra. 

So that infra aliquem cubare is the fame as to lie in one's bo- 
fom, as St John is faid to have done in our Saviour's ; whence 
learned men have thought, that either the fame cuftom was 
obferved in almoft all nations^ or elfe that the Jews, having 
been lately conquered by Pompey, conformed themfelves in 
this, as in many other refpeds, to the example of their mafters. 

At the beginning of the feaft they lay on their bellies, their 
breads being kept up with pillows, that they might have both 
their hands at liberty ; but, towards the latter end, they ei- 
ther refted themfelves on their elbows, as Horace fays, 

Languidus in euhitumjdmfe conviva reponeU Sat. ii. 4. 38. 

And in another place, 

' Et <ubih remanete prefon Carm. i, Od. 27, 

or if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along.; all 
which poftures are to be feen in the old marbles which prefent 
the figure of an entertainment. 

They feem to have brought in the feveral courfes in tables, 
and not by iingle difhes ; as Servius obferves on that of Vir- 
gif, iEn. i. 220 : 

Poflquam frima quies equiles, menfaque remote. 

But fome will underftand by menf^ in that place rather the 
dilhes than the tables, becaufe it follows prefently after. 

Dixit f if in menfa laticun libavit honorefn. 

unkfs we fuppofe, that, as foon as the table viduals was re- 
moved, another was fet in its place with nothing but drink. 

They wanted no manner of diverfion while tncy were eat- 
ing, having ordinarily mufic and antique dances, and in anci- 
ent times combats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us, that Julius Cae&r, once in a treat which 
he made for the people, had no lefs than twenty-two tbou- 
fand triclinia ; which is enough to give an idea of their public 
entertainments. 

5 G CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Roman Names. 

THE Roman names, which many times grievoufly piUirle 
ordinary readers, maybe divided into four forts, the 
names of the btgenui, or free-born, the names of the freed 
men and flaves, the names of the women, and the names oi 
adopted perfons. 

The ingenui had three federal names, the prdnomen^ ihe ir9- 
men, and the cognomen. Hence Juvenal, Sat. ▼• 126. 

Si quid tentaveris unquam 
Hifcer^, tanquam habeas tria nomina. 

The prdHomen anfwers to our Chriftian names, but was not 
tmpofed tin the afluming the manly gown. The names of this 
fort moft in ufe, together with the initial letters which ordi- 
narily ftand for them in writing, are as follows : 

A. AJus, C. Caiusy D. Decius, K. Ccefo^ L. Lucius , M. 
^anius and Marcus^ N. Numerius, P. Puilius, Q. Quin^us, 
T, Titus. 

AP. ji^pius, CN, Cnaus^ SP. Spurius, Tf . Tiberius, MAM. 
^amercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextsus. 

The nomen immediately followed the prdtjiomen^ anfwering 
to the drsecian Patronymicks. For as among them the pofte* 
rity of .£acus had the name JEacidd, fo the Julian family in 
Rome were fo called from lulus or Afcanius. But there were 
feveral oiher reafons which gave original to fome of the prs^ 
nomenSf as liying creatures, places, and accidents, which are 
obvious in reading. 

The cognomen was added in the third place, on the account 
of diftinguilhing families, and was affumed from no certain 
caufe, biit ufuaiiy from fome particular occurrence. Btit this 
mufl be underftood principally of the firft original of the ftame, 
for afterwards it was hereditary, though frequently changed 
for a new one. 

Grammarians ufually add a fourth name, which they call 
agnomen, but this was rather an honourable title ; as Cato 
was c^liged with the conftant epithet of the fFi/e, Crafios of 
the Rich : And hence came the African!, the Afiatici, the Mace,. 

donici. 
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donidy 6ci Tully frequently iifes cognomen to fighify thefe 
appellations, and therefore is no need of being fo tcriipolous^ 
as to expreis ourfeives in thefe cafes by the fourth word. 

The flaves in ancient times had nH name but what they 
borrowed from the pranomen of their mafters, as luctpot^ pub* 
llpar, mardpor ; as much as to- fay, lucii puer, publii puer^ 
Sec. (a)^ When this cuilooj grew out of faftiion, the (laves 
were ufually called by fome proper name of their own, fome- 
times of Latin, fometimes of Grascian original ; this was very 
often taken from their country, as Davus, Syrus, Ceta, &c. 
Upon their manumifnon they took up the prdnomen and the 
nomen of their mailers, but inftead of the cogncfmertf made 
ui'e of their former name • as Marcus Tullius 1 iro', the freed 
man of Cicero. After the fame manner it was cuiU>mary for 
any foreigner,' who had been made a free denizen of Rome^ 
to bear the nomen and the pranomen of the perfon on whofd 
account he obtained that privilege. 

I'he women had anciently their pronomens as well as thd 
men, fuch as Cala^ Cdcilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they 
feldom ufed any other befides the proper name of their family, 
as Julia, Marcia^ and the like^ When there were two lifters 
in a houfe, the diftinguiihing tertn was major and minor ; if a 
greater number, prima, fecunda, tertia, quarta, quinU, or by 
contraction, fecundlUa^ quartilla, and quintiUa. 

Adopted perfons aflumed all Uiree names of him who obli- 
ged them with this kindnefs, but, as a mark of their proper 
defcent, added at the end ehher their former nwnen or cogn9^ 
meni the firft exadiy the fame as before, (as (^ Servilius Ge* 
pio Agalo Brutus, the name of M. Junius Brutus, when adopt- 
ed by Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo ;) the other with fome flight 
alteration, as C« Odavius, when adopted by Julius Csfar, was 
called C. Julius Cxfar 0^avianus« 

Though the right and the ceremony of adoption be a fubjed^ 
properly belonging to the notice of civil lawyers, yet it can- 
not be amifs to give fome liciFc hints about the nature of that 
cuftom in general. £very one knows the meaning of the 
>word, and that to adopt a perfon was to uke him in the room 
of a fon, and to give him a right to all privileges which ac« 
companied that title. Now the wifdom of the Roman confli* 
tution made this matter a public concern. When a lain had 

J G a a mind 

(d) iiuinan, InftituU lib. i. cap. 4. ^Un* N. fi. Ub. 33. cap. r. 
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a mind to tfiA|^/ another into his family, he was oblig^ to draw 
up his reafons^ and to ofTeir them to the college of the ponti^^ 
iices for their approbation. If this was obtained, on the mo- 
tion of the poncilices, the Conful« or fome other prime magi* 
Urate, brought in a bill at the Comitia Curlata^ to make the 
adoption valid. The private ceremony conliiled in buying the 
perfon to be adopted of his parents for fuch a fum of money ^ 
formally given and taken ; as Suetonius tells us Auguftus pur- 
chafed his grandfons Caiusand Lucius of their father Agrippa. 
. Aulus Geliius makes a dillindion between adopth and arro^ 
gatiQj as if the former only belonged to the care of the Prae- 
tor, and was granted to perfons only under age ; the latter 
to the cognizance of the people, and was the me a& of per« 
ions grown up, and in their own power ; but we learn from 
almoit every part of hiftory, that the Komans were not fo 
nice in their pradice as he is in his obfervation. 



CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Roman Money* 

IN inquiring into the difference and value of the Romait 
coins, we may begin with the loweft fort, that of brafs. 
The 4^/, then, or moll ancient money, was firil ftampcd by Ser- 
vius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diftingui/hed only by 
weight, and not by any image. The firft image was that of 
pecus^ or fmall cattle, whence it took the name of pcamia. 
Afterwards it had on one iide the beak of a ihip, on the other 
a Janus ; and fuch were the ftamps of the as ; for as for the 
triens, quadrans, and fextanSy they had the impreilion of a 
boat upon them. A long tinie did the Romans ufe this and no 
other money, till afccr the war with Pyrrhus, J^ U. C» 484, 
five years before the firft Punic war, (il ver began to be coin- 
ed. The ihinps upon the fiiver denarii are for the moft part 
waggons, with two or four beafts in them on the one fide, and 
on ihe reverfe the head of Rome, with a helmet. The vic^ 
toriati have the image of Victory fitting, the feftertii ufually 
Caftor and Pollux on the one iide, and both on the reverie the 
image of the city ; fo the cuilom continued daring the com. 

mou wealth. 
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monwealth. Augoftus caufed Capricorn to be fet upon his 
coin, and the fncceeding £mperors ordinarily their own effi- 
gies ; iaft of all came up coin of gold^ which was firft ftavtped, 
lixty«4wo years after that of (ilver^ in the confulfliip of M. Li. 
vins Salinator, with the fame ftamp and images. So much for 
the feveral kinds of money ; we may now proceed to the fe- 
veral pieces under every kind. 

The as >vas fo named quafi d$^ or brafs, being of that me- 
tal, and at firft confifled of i lb. weight, till, in the firft Pu- 
nic war, the poeple, being grieatly impoverifhed^ made 6 ajfes 
of the fame value out of one. In the fecond Punic war, Han* 
nibal prefling very hardly upon them, and putting them to great 
fhifts, the ajpss were reduced to an ounce apiece ; and in con- 
dufion, by a law of Papirius, were brought down to half an 
ounce, and fo continued. The as contained the tenth part of 
the denarius, and was in value of our money about ob^ qua. 
The femiffits, or femUas half as much. The triens was the 
third part of the as^ the quadrans the fourth, by fome called 
triuncis and ttruncius, becaufe it contained 3 ounces, before 
the value was diminifhed. The /extans, or fbcth part^ was 
that which every head contributed to the funeral of Meneniu^ 
Agrippa ; but theie were not fufficient for ufe, and therefore 
there were other pieces made, as the unica, or twelfth part of 
the pound, the /cmuncia of the weight of 4 drachms, and the 
fixtuia, or (ixth part of an ounce, Varro fpeaks too of thSi 
decuffii, in value 10 ajfes, or of a denarius; the viceffit of two 
denarii, and fo upwards to the centujffis, the greateft brafscoin, 
in value 100 aj^s, 10 denarii, and of our money 6 s, 3^. 

For the filver money, the old denarius was fo named, be- 
caufe it contained denos arts or affes^ 10 ajfes, tho* its weight 
and value was not at all times alike ; for th^ old Roman de- 
naruis, during the commonwealth, weighed the feventh part of 
an ounce, and was in value of our money 8^. oi. q, with 1 cs 
but the denarius, whicK came up in the time of Claudius, or a 
little before, weighed exactly an Attic drachm ; fo that the 
Greek writers, when they fpeak of it, for every denarius 
mention a drachm, which of our money was worth yd. ob. 
Computations are g;encrally made with reference to this new 
fort of denarius ; if refpeft be had tolhe ancient times, then 
all reckonings are to be increafed one feventh part, for juft fo 
much the old one exceeded the new. When we meet with 
higatus and quadrigatus, we muft undei*ftaiul the fame coin as 
the denarius, fo called from the biga aiid quadriga ftamped 

upon 



upon it. There was another coin called vi^htiatur, frdn die 
image of Vi&ory upon it, iirft ftamped in Rome by an orter of 
Claudius^ in value half a dtrtarius^ and therefore named alfo 
fuinarius^ as containing Ae value of five Mffes ) it was worth 
of our money 3</. (A. q. The next that follows^ and which 
makes fo mudi noife in authors, is xht fef^ertius^ fo called quafi 
fefquitertius^ becaufe it contained two tiffhs und a half, being 
half the vi^oriatui, and a fourth part of the denartnf. It is 
often called abfolutely nummus, becaufe it was in moft frequent 
ufe, as alfo feftertiui nmmmiis ; it was worth of oar money 
\d, oh. q. I'he ohoiui was the fixth part of the denarius, equal 
CO the Attic oQo\lt, as miich as id. qu. with us. The lihetla was 
the tenth part of the denarius^ and equal iu value to the as ; 
fo called as a little pound, being fuppofed equal to a povnd oi 
brafs, worth of our money ob. qu. The femteUap as if writ- 
ten y^i libeila, was half this. And, laftly, the ieruncius was 
the fortieth pare of the denarius, fo named, becaide it was worth 
three ounces of brafs^ being inconfiderable in value^ and next 
to nothing. 

To come at laft to the golden coins ; ihofe moft remarkable 
were the aurei denarii^ fo termed, either becaufe they had the 
fame ftamp as the filver denarii, or becaufe in bignefs tbey 
nmch refembled them, the old aureut ftamped, daring thef 
commonwealth, weighing two ill ver ^r^^rii ; worth <» our 
money ijs. id.ob. qua. The old aureur, ftamped about the 
beginning of the empire, was lighter than the former by one 
feventh part, weighing two drachms, worth about 15/. of our 
money. Thus they continued didrachmi for the time of the 
firft five Caefars ; and then loft much in their weight by the 
fraud and avarice of the fucceeding princes. In ^ro's time 
they wanted a few grains, under Galba a little more, under 
Ncrva, Trajan, and Adrian, no fewer than eight ; under Vcf. 
pafian ten, and the like under Antoninus Pius, M. Aurdius 
Severus, and others. Domitian, indeed, had in his reign re- 
ftorcd to the aurei thciffull weight of two drachms, And fadid 
Aurelian afterwards, which was the laft regulation of the mat* 
ter, while 'Rome continued to be the feat of the empire. 

The marks of the ordinary coins are as follow : The as, 
becaufe at firft it was a pound weight, is thus expreiled, L. 
and xhtfejlertius, becaufe it contained in value two pounds of 
brafs and a half, thus, H S. or L L.S. The mark of the fui^ 
nariusy or vl^oriatus was a . and of the denarius X or : 1 : 

The 
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The fiiins in nfe among the Romans were chiefly three ; the 
yifiertittm, the litra, and the ta/ent. The /ejierttum contained 
a tfaoufiind fcfiertii^ about 7/. t6s^ and 3 a. of our money •^ 
We do not, indeed, find it in any ancient author in the (ingu- 
lar number, as now it is ufed, but we very often meet with 
it in the plural, though with the fame (ignification. In reckon* 
ing hy fiftercis^ the Romans had an art, which may be under* 
ftood by thefe three rules; the firft is, if a numeral noun agree 
in cafe, gender, and number, with fefiertiusy then it denotes 
precifely fo many /eftertii, as decern fefiertii^ juft fo many ; the 
lecond is this, if a numeral noun of another cafe be joined with 
the genitive plural of feftertius, it denotes fo many thoufands, 
'as dfcem feftertium fignifies ten thoufandy^^r//«. LafUy, if 
the adverb numeral be joined, it denotes fo many hundred 
thoufond, as decies feftertium (ignifies ten hundred thonfand 
feftertii ; or if the numeral adi^erb be put by itfelf, the ligni* 
fication is the fame : decitSj or vigefat^ ftand for fo many hun* 
dred tboufand feftertii, or, as they fay, fo many hundred 
feftertia. 

The Jibra, or pouxyd, contained twelve ounces of filver, or 
ninety-Gx drachms, or later denarii, and was worth of our 
nioney 3/. 

The third fum was die talent, which contained twenty foqr 
feftertia, and fix thoufand later denarii, being the fame with 
the Attic talent ; for the names of talent ^ minaj and drachma, 
the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrowed 
from them the libra^ and the umca. The talent was worth of 
our prefent money 187 A 10 x. 

We meet too with a leffer fum, termed the ffortula, being 
what the rich men gave to every one of their clients, after 
having waited upon them in public, and now and then at 
other times, as they pleafed to appoint ; it was in value about 
a hundred quadrantes, or \id. ob. qua. Formerly inftead of 
this fum, they ufed to deal a dole to the clients without the 
door, who received the viduals in a little baiket made of a 
)Lfnd of broom, czWeA fp^rtum. 
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JCCA L4VRENTIA 


66 


Accenfi 


"3» 


,199 


Jccufatio 




139 


JCIUUS GLABRIO 




112 


ji^hnem ititendere, 


vid< 




eiere 




136 


j1£Honis Legit 




149 


MHum (the Fight there) 


»7 


Ji£hr 




135 


^^btarUtf 




123 


Adbejtias ' 




147 


Mludot 




ib. 


AimetaUa 




ib. 


JdJimo 




»37 


Mopth 




37* 


JDRUN 




2a 


jfdvocati 




*35 


JEJesfacrd 




3« 


JEdkula 




ib. 


JEiTilet 




116 


JEdiles Cerealet ■ 




»»7 


JEdiles Curtdes 
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JEdilet PUbit 




116 


Mdilitii 




I94 


MMIUAN 




23 


XMIUUS 




12 


JEnetttmres 




aoB 


JEqmi 




7,8 


Mrarium facere ' 




"3 


'^re obruti 




220 


X.S 




373 


MJHmiaio Ihit 




Mi 


JEiius 




a7 


^fger 




211 


J^OIKf 




86 


Jgonalia 




9i 
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ALARIC King of the Coth^ %J 
^Ibo-galerks ' 3^1 

Jltt 192 

JLEXJNDRRSEVERUS 23 
jUicaia Chlamys 310 

AUocutk 210 

Ambarvalta ' 66 

;jinsbire magipratum • 106 

Jmbitus . 138 

Jmpltatio 140 

AMULIUS 2, 3 

AvaCa'rai . 277 

jINCUSMARTIUS ' 4 

Ancylia . 74 

Jndabata (a Sort of Gla- 
diators) 277 
AnimadverJiQ 141 
Animam m primo ore^ or 

in primis labris tenere 338 
^iVA^^ PERENNA 94 

-^wifwx BtfextUis 88 

Anquijith 142 

ANTHEMIUS 28 

Antony 14. vid. ^/trr; 
ANTIOCHUS, King of 
• Syria 12 

ANTONINUS Caracalla 22 
Vid. Mirrx// and Lucius. 

Antoninus Pius 22 

ANTONINUS '/ Pillar 54 
^PJie 25 

^cx 321 

j^hra^um 243 

Apparitores 122 

A f PIUS Claudius 7,66 

A PPl US the Decemvir 1 1 o 
^^1/^ 6 j^fffj inter di^io 1 14 
Jqu£du6Is 57 

Aquila (Standard of a Le- 
gion) 194 
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JfUMpmdeffi 194 

JrMa (made a Province) ^ i 
Arhiter bitatdi 249 

JrHtri 135 

Arches 5a 

Ar€a of the Aoiphidieatre 44 
iArena ib. 

^Mv (the battering Aaro) 238 
Armatvrm 115 

Armema (made a Prov.) ac 
Jfynilld 121 

4rfWir%an <(mcuffi$ 209 

^rms of the Romans 199 
jfrrogatio 372 

Aruf pices, vid. Haruf^tces. 
Ai 373, fa. 

ASCANIUS 2 

Affyria (made a Province) 21 
AtteHana (ion of Plays) 288 
Jf^^n/ (taken by Sylla) 13 
-^/rtf/i 311 

^rr^It/^EngofPcr- 

gairius) 13 

ATTILA the Hun 27 

Audhrati 272'^ 

>lue»j (River) 32 

AVENTINUS an Alban 

King) ib. 

AuguTMie 205 

Auguries 67, 68^ 69 

Augurs ib. 

AUGUSTULVS 28 

AUGUSTUS, vid. Ofta- 

vius. 
A VITUS 2« 

AULUSPLAUTIUS 18 

.Ar« DenMrii 374 

AUREUAN 24 

Aufplcia 191 

Aufplces 68 
Aujpiciisjuls rem gerere 227 

AuxiUa 182 

B. 

Bagnios 56, 57 



BALBINilS 21 

J^/f/[tf 238 

Barrituf 209 

Bajilica 48 

BaJUlcus (a throw on the 

Dice) 249 

Battalia of the Roipans 203 
Beds of Images carried in 

Pit>ceflion at Fuserab 346 
Betuficiarii 189 

Meftiarii ' 146^268 

Bidintal 33^ 

5/^tf/jr/ 37J 

^'^^ ^ 257, 17? 

Biremis 243 

Bfffixtus dies 88 

Blood-letting a punifliment 

of the Roman Soldiers 22« 
Borrowing and Lending 
of Wiv«s among the 
Romans^probably a mi- 
ftake 332, dr. 

Bridges of Rome 38 

BRITAJN tjj 18, 22 

BRUft/S 5,6, 15,16 

Bucciuatores 208 

Buccind ib« 

Buccula 201 

^W/a tf«r^tf 310 

Burning of the Dead 335 
Buftum 355 

Cdlixdus^Qt mimr Cdliui 31 

Cariter ^ ^ 232 

Caritum TabuU 4 13, 23Z 

CMSAR 14, 15 

C^iff Lufgafi 323 

Catcei myllei* 374 

C4/c»/i 248 

C^i5forf 325 

Cdligs ib. 

£*<i//r^ SpeculatorU ib. 

CALIGULA 17 

.CAMILLU9 7» » 
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Camp (Form and Oi^i- 

(ion of it) no 

Campari 324 

Cafnpiao^href ttf 

Cmpus Martius 4^ 

Campus SceUratus f 9* 

Candidatus 106 

CMndidatus Principis 1 1 $ 

Canlcula (a throw on the 

Dice) 249 

Camut (the Battle there) 11 
Cantabria (fubdued) 17 

Capitol 39 

CafpaJocia (made a Prov.) 17 
Caps and Hats ordinarily 
ufed by the Romans 308,320 



Capita ccnfi 

Caput par chum 

Carcercs 

CARINUS 

Carmm Saliare 

Carmftx 

Carthage (deftfoyed) 

CARUS 

CASSIUS 

Cafira aftivd 

■ I h ybema 

-^Jtativa 
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Catapulta 

Cat^aJU of the Drama 

Catajiropbe of the Drama 

CatUinarian Confpiracy 

CATTI 

Cavea 

Celeres 

Cekuftes 

Cella of a Temple 

Cenotapbia 

Cenfors 

Can/orii 

Cenfus 

Cenfus put for a rich Man 170 

Centejimutio 219 

Centumvtrilitibusjudkandit 1 2a 

3 



206 

46 

^5 

7S 
123 

ta 

«5 

16 

211 

ib. 
ib. 

239 

286 

ib. 

M 

21 

44 
120 

244 
41 

359 

112 

»94 
112 



Cenhimviri litibusjuJicandii 135 

Cfrtiuria prsrogatwa 1 32 

Centuries i3# 

Centuries^ or Or£ncs, of 
Soldiers 

Centurions 

Centurionum prhnut 

Cerealia 

Ceftus (the exerdfe de& 
cribed) 

Chariot Races 

Charijta 

Chir^Jotd 

Chlamys 

vid. alicata. 

Cb^rut 39O9 

CICERO 

CIMBRI 

Cindture of the Gown 

Cm^s Gabhttis 

Circenfian Shows 

CircQS 

Circus nurxbttus 

Circuitie VigUum 

ChnlU fuercus 

CfuitMtis fosderais 

Infra clajjhm 
V Clajfcs 

Claffici out hares 

Clafficum 

CLAUDIUS 

CLAUDIUS th^ Second 

Clavi 315, 

Clavum pangere 

CLJELIA 

CLEOPATRA 

Clients 

Cloacis 

Clofini^ of the eyes of de- 
parting Friends ^39 

Ckijium y, 8 

COCLES 6 

Coempth 328 

Canaculum 366 

H 2 C^natia 



190 
193 

>9^ 
95 

if 

3'« 

&c. 
14 

ij 
30/ 

307, 308 

4« 
ib. 

914 

«3J 

I3« 
130 

IS 

109 

I5»«7 
3« 



I N • D': fi • XJ 




Cognomen 
Cohort Pretoria 
' Cobon fr{fitm 
COLLATINUl 
CoUh Dian^ 
'• — r^Hortuiof^um 
i* ■ Pincius 

^uirfnaU^ 
CoUocmth 
Colonies 
Coiumnm htUlca 
Coiumna rqfirata 
Colucnns or PiiUrs 
ContU'ta 1 289 

"Calata 

'Cent ur lata 

"Cur sat a 

^Tributa 1 ag, 

Comitium 
COMMODim 
Conimonft 
Companies of Charioteers 

vid. FaOm 
i I -the Goldei^ 

■ I I the Purple 

ihe SUvcf* 
Co^cIatfMtio 
Concttffio armorunt 
Confarreatio 
Cong/aria 
Conquijiteres 
Couiecracioo of Temples 

■ of Emperors 
- ■ ■ of Friends 
CONSTANTINE the Great 25 
Conjlantinople ib. 
CONSTANtlUS 26 
CONSTANT. CHLQRUS 25 
Confularet 1 94. 
CoBfuls |p7, &c. 
Confident or imam 108 
Confuies fttffe6ii ib. 
CORNELIUS SCIPIO 1 2 
Cotnicines ao8 
Cornum (MuCc) ik 



3«^ 

57* 
191 

5 
S5 
33 

ib. 

3« 
3^« 
>3« 

54 

ib, 

SI 

129 

ib. 

130 

'33 

50 
aa 

97 

»55 

lb. 

ib. 

34* 
209 

3*8 
220 
185 

46 

366 

ib. 



Cormui ( Parts 4>f the 
i^if ^ Corona vottiro . 
Corona Caftr^nfis 

^ ' y civica 

muroHt • 
I navali{ 
I obfidionalis 
■ ■ ^rofirata 

"friumpbalh 



"vaUarit 



Corona aurt^ 

Corfica (fiibJued) ' 
C6rvni (Engine^ 
Coryhante^, 
Cotburnuf 
Coition AlpT'' 
CRASSUS 
Crtpid^e 
Crttata ambitia 
Crimen aduitorii 
- '^ambitus 

falfi • 

- I J ■ i nter Jicarin 

maj^atu , 
i . ■ * f arricidii 
' ' p ectdatus 

* . p erdnelliomii 

". f^gii 

- repetundarum 

-— r veneficii 

vh pubiica 



Crifta 

CrupeUarii 

Cucuiius 

Cttieitrs 

Cuieus 

CuHrarU 

Cuneui 

Curetet 

Cnria H^iU^ 

Curia Pompeii 

Curia 

Citrio maximuf 

Curioneg 

Cujlot puerpeta 

CybeU's Pricft 



Army) 19a 

»3* 
aaa 
a2i 

T 

ib* 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib, 

10 
240 

81 
288 

18 

14 
3^5 
307 

,'38 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
126, 13S 
138, 146 
ia6, 138 

>3i 

138 

126, 138 

188 

lb. 
201 
?7^ 
3'7 
367 
146 

86 

3«>»« 
48 
ib. 

47* 4* 

129 

ib. 

8f 
Dacp 



IN I> EX.- 



Dad 


31 


Dacia (made a ProTtnce) 


lb. 


iiax7vXvf tfii^fiir 


ago 


fylmatia (fttbdued) 


i? 


Damnum 


H3 


Dapet fallaret 


75' 


D'cemjugis 


256 


Decemviri 


ii» 


Decemviri ittihus judieandh 


122 


Decetnvir^ Keepers of ihe 




SybiUine Oracles, 




DECII 


198 


Decimath ' 


219 


DECJUS 


*3 


Dccuma 


*33 


Decumani 


ib. 


Decuria 1 19, 


19* 


Decurhnes 


-195. 


Decmjio^ at Fanerab 


357 


Decufts 


366 


Deduihres 


107 


Deffmfio 


>39 


Defunct frp rofiris Uudath 




5» 


yl^^ 


Dejeaio 9 rupt Tarpeia 


>45 


DeUUret 


»f« 


Deiubrufn 


3« 


Denarius .37S1 


&c. 


Decenaalia 


360 


Depontani 


»3» 


Deportati 


144 


Deportatio 


ib. 


Defignatores 


305 


Devoting of the Generals 


198 


Diadem 


3»» 


DIADUM&N 


«3 


Dibaphus 


3'8 


Dilator 109 


> &c. 


DIDIUS JULIAN 


22 


Didrachmi 


374 


Dies atri 


90 


eomitiates 


ib. 




9« 


^^fafti 


ib. 


fcfii 


89 



Z?iV/ interciji 89 

' p nsliares 9 1 

'-"-^profefii 89, 90 

p ofiriduani 9# 

-i — .Jf^ri 91 

Z)/^i» ^i^^rtf ftfo 14't 

D'ffarreatio 328 

DJOCLETUfI 25 

Dir^ 68 

DiribU9res 1%% 

D'tfceptatio caufdB ib. 
D//2^ttj (the £xcr. defer.) 254 

Divorces ' 332, &C 

Z)0y i/w, tf^^tf 90 

D^iabr^t 237 

DOM tr I AN 2» 

I)«<7ci y«^ r^w ^f r^rr 1 97 

Duumviri clafis 244 
Duumviri^ Keoper$.of tbeSi* 

bylline Oracles 78 

Duumviri pgrduei/imisf ct CM-' 



pitaies 
Dux Legionis 



E. 



lit 

^94 

136 



Edere a^isnem 

Ediaa (Bills for a fliow of 

Gladiators) ' 277 

EGERIA 74 

EttiiCofi9i 243 

*£it«TOf7ofor ib^ 

'Exxailfxirpf lb. 

*£)^r«^ 252 

Efatio ^ 343 

Elephants running in the 

Circus 256 

Emeriti 189 

Enfigns 207 

Entertainments^ 365^ &c. 

EpUafis of the Drama 286 

Epula^ or LeHifternia 84 

J/fc/if ih. 

Epulonis% otfeptemviri tpu* 

Unum ib. 

Efuesf Equeftris Ordinist if 

Equfflri 



I N D E X. 



tpafiri Ue9natm^ tfaedif- 
fcrenoe bcCwcea Vntm 

Equiftrim 

Efui redditl9 

Eqidtatmjuftm 

Equitum pr$kaii9 
Equitum reanJU * 
Eqmtum tranjveSU 

E 



185, 



SVANDER 

EUDOXIA 

t9dc4ai0 diatmn futeiariym 

EvocaU 

EupkrMs (the Bonnds of the 

EmpiTv) 
ExtuMs 

EmrciUwn aipdum 
Sxiiimm 
Exfrf 
Exodium 

Ex9dhm AHiiwi0m 
ExttJ^as 
ExtrmHiinmU 

I 
Tabius Mndaos 



98 

44 
187 

186 
ib. 

lb. 
113 

ib. 
66 
28 

189 

aa 
ai3 
ai5 
144 
a78 
288 

ib. 

193, ai 1^314 




Faritfiaver^ 
FMfces 
Eafciit 
Fifeit 

Favete Unguis 
FAUSTULUS 
Feaib \n honour <»f the Dead 
Ftbruaca 
Ficialis 
Femoralhi 
Ftrmlia 
FerentarU 
Ftrik c^ncepH^m 
"imptroHv^ 



108 
319 

217 

85 
a,3 

76, 229 

319 

93 

199 

il? 

o ^^ 

?83, 33» 



Fefeennine Verfcs . ^ ^, 

Feflivali in the Roonis K«len- 

dar 93> ^c. 

FUiMsfamiUm i>» 



fiamm DiaUs 

MarHalii 

"iittMnaks 



lb. 
ib. 



Flaminica 

FUminia^ or Flammewn (the 

FUmen^s Gap] 7> 

Flammeum (the Bride's Vdl) 329 
Flwrmlim 

Fmderata cfvitatei 
FMt (a fort of Ball) 
Forfex (a way of jdrawii^ op 

an Army) 
Form of Abfohition 

of Ampliatioa 

of Condemnation 

Fortunate Hamos 
Fonuns 4^ 

F^rum Augufli 
— ^— Bf^mrium 
Fwa Cimilia 
Forum eupeHnoHMm 
. ■ H olitorium 
■ ■ Julium 

■ ■ Latium 

NtnMt 

PMmiium 

P fftorium 

■ ■ * R offl€ffiU9f^ 

Suarium 



■ ■ I tranfitcrium 

Fn/ra VemJia 

Foffa 

Fratres Arvales 

Freedom by M ammui&on 

Freedom by Teftament 

Frmtis inuftfo 

Frumentum aftimatum 
I I decumanum 
I ■ ■ emptum 

I ■ I hon^^ttium 

'•trnpcratum 



95 
a 33 
251 

206 
40 
ib. 
ib. 
184 

»& 

49 
50 
49 

50 
ib. 

49 
ib. 
lb. 

■^ 

49 
SO 
ib. 

212 

66 

xoo 

ib. 

141 

%' 

ib. 
ib. 
ib« 

199 
340 
334 



Funditaret 
Funera 
Fnnerab 

Funeral CerHno&iea before the 
Burial 34Q 

«in the Aa 
of Burial 343 1 &<^« 

-after the 

Burial 360^ Stc. 

Funera acerba 338 

Funera larvafa 349 

Funus 



I If p E X. 



taciturn 
I tranftatitium 

-, vulgmre^ or pkpei4dm 

Furca ignomini9fa 
Furca fosnaUt 
Ftiftes 



IS 

S37 
ib. 



GALEA »9 

GaUriculum 3^« 

GAZERIVS 

Galerus 

<?d/;f (PneCbofC^e) 

GALLIESUS 

GALLUS 

GaifMs 

Gates of Rome 

G«i^ iack R01II6 

General 

Gtnftric Kif« of tke Vandali 

GiadiatM's 

Cladiatores catervarH 

. — ■ ■■ ^ '' fi fcaks 

^meridiam 

"^TT^narii 



Hepteres _ , ,. ^^ 

ffmji?(r^ lii«cawpel«^the 

Ajn{diitbeatx«sandCircoa aSi 
BexacliMn 3^ 

Hippapnti ^ *• 

R-fRTlUS 16 
Hiftriones aaSi ^"T 

Hoce^ . ** 

Honorary Toa*« 35* 

HONORiUS 27 

Hoplanuubi ^77 



^ofluioHfH 



as 

321 
St 

4! 

37 
6 

26 

274 
ib. 

lb. 

28 

23 
27 

88 
244 



(?i0^»j (Way of drawing up 

an Army) 
GhceHuSy vid. Uarius 
GOR^IAN 
ORATIAN 
Gregorian Style 
Gttbernator 

H. 

Habet^ or hoc kabet (a form 

of Speech uTedbv Gladiators 

after giving a blow) 278 

Habit of the Romans 3^^ 

HANNIBAL n, la 

Harangnes of the Generals 2 x o 

Harpafium 25? 

Harufpictt 69, 70* 7« 

Haftmpura aao 

Subfutftavenil 122 

Haftdt 199 

i/a/f^tfi ^90 

HELlOGABAUrS 23 

HepiacUmn i^l 



1 ^Jffdte 



SdailktOyU 

Idts 

yenttisulum 

IgnotiUs 

fgnomttiia 

Uicet ^ 

lllyricum (fnbdoai) 

Immdatio 

Immunes 

Imperator^ tW. GmenL 

Jmperatoris OMtaOermtdes 

In crncem a^io 

In integrum reftUa^^ 

Infra cdiquem a^ban 

Infida 

IngGiui 

Interceffio 

Iraerrex 

JOVIAN 

IpfiU 

Irrogmtis 

JXJBA 

Judex ifuaflionit 

ludgments 

fudicesJ'eMi 

fudicia Centum9iraU4 

fudicium caliSnnia 

fudiciumfalfi 

Judicium pra^arivaHeiHi 
Sub Jugum mita 

fUGURTHA 

fugurthinf War 

fULIAN^ 



33 

42 

ib. 
ib. 

ax 

365 
97 

'44 

35» 

17 

«5 

233 

211 
145 

3^ 
85 

1049 11^ 
120 
26 

IS 

142 

If 
I34f &C. 

13S 



»37, 



122 
141 

ib: 

i^ 
231 

19 
ib. 

26 



I K o K r. 



ytdiam Account 

Jupiter feretriui 

Jure vocata (Centuries and 

Tribei) 
Jus civile 
Jui cif>itati5 
Jus 4icere and judicare (the 

diflfinrence between them) ' 

?us honorarium 
us imsginii 
us Papirianttm 
us trium liberprum ' 
"--^Ih jus ream vocare 
^^^In jus vocatus out eat out 

fatifdet 
Juramentum calumni^ 
JUSTIN I AS 

K. 
Kalends 

Kiffing oJF the dead Body 

Knights 

Knighu Eflates 



88 

227 

149 

130 

112 
J 49 
99 
148 
181 
'36 

ib. 
136 
149 



9a 

ib. 
338 

ib. 

325 



LABERIUS ^bemn&c 

Lacema 

Lacemata arnica 

Laciniam trahere 

Lana 

Laniibe 
tiTUS LARGIUS 
FLAVltfS, thelirftDic. 
tator 

LATINS 

LATINUS 

Latio Sententiie 

LATIUM 

Latrones 

Latrunquli 

LoMidatio (a Cnftom at Trials) 

LAVINI^ 

LAVINIUM 

LAURENTIA 

LAURENTUM 

Laws ,4g^ 

de adulterio & pudicitia 

Agrsu^ian 

*■ ■ di ambitu 



285 

217 
320 
307 
318 
272 



109 

7 

2 
240 

2 

249 

248 

140 

2 

lb. 

ib. 

ib. 
&c. 

■ 75 
263 

177 



Agrarian of the AilembHes and 

Meetings 
——of Citizens 



-of Conftitutions, 



Laws, and PriTilcges 
-— ♦f Corn 



-of Crimes • 
of Expen^xs 



-Ffl/y? 



-of Judges 
-of Ju<* 



^udgment 
of MagUlrates 
~de Majeftate 
•-of martial Afiiurs 
-Mifceilaoeous 
-of Money, Ufury, &c 170 
~de parricidis 175 

-de pectpiiis repetundis 178 



154 

160 

165 
173 

"75 
171 

«73 
157 
174 
168 
180 



fcf Provinces smd their 

Governors 161 

of religion 150, &c; 



-of the Senate 
winter Sicarios 
-de Tutelis 
-deVi 



——of Wills, Heira» and 
. Legacies - 
Leagues (how made) 
Le^i trictiniorum, or tricliui- 

arei 
Ledica^ or LeOi (Funeral 

Bed4> 



Legati 



175 
ib. 
169 

174 

17J 
229 

367 

34« 



'•Confulares 
-^pratoris 



127, i<?6 
lb. 

157 



Legatio libera 

Leges (how they differed from 

Plebifcita) 
Legions. 
Lelfus 

Levy of the Confederates 
—of the Foot 

oftheHorfe 

Lex Acilia 
"'■^Acilia Calpurnia 

Mia 

JEmylia 

Ampia Labiena 

Antia 



Antonia 

Apuleia 

Atia 

'-^Atilia 

---—AUnia 



134 
191 
346 
j88 
18s 
T85 
«79 
177 

167 
171 
167 

»5i, I59i 172, 174 
"74 
tSl 
169 

'59 

. Aufidia 



INDEX. 



A'fl Aufidia 177 

Aurelia 159, 172 

• ■ Caeilia Didia 1 60 

« CdBcilia de jure Italia 

& tributU tollendis 1 80 

•Calia 15s 

Calpurnia 178 

Campana 165 

Cfl^a 155, 156, 163 

Cincia 173 

Claudia 155, 156, 171, 183 

C/o^^2 154, 168, 15a, 163, 

165, 176, 182 

Cornelia 150, 151, 153, 

»54, 157, J58, i59» '61, 167, 

*74, 175, 179 




-Curia 



■^Bidia 

-Domitia 

^Fabia 

-.Fatinia 

•'Flaminia 

'-Ftavia 

^Furia 

-^Fufia 

-Gabinia 



155 

166 
151 
177 
166 
164 
16s 
170 
154 
^55, 156, i6», 

i7*> 174 
Gtllia Cornelia 1 54 

Genutia 157 

Hieronica 166 

Krr//a 158 

Hortenfid 160 

^7tt//ii t6a, 163, 165, 167, 

172, 174, 175, 178, 179 
J ulia de CWitate 153 

Julia de maritandis or- 
dinibus 180 

Julia Papia rSi 

JuniU I53> 179 

Junia Licinia r6o 

■ J unta Sacrata 159 

-Latoria 1 69 



"Licinia i5r, 1^2, r63, 166 



-Licinia AlbUtia 
"Licinia Matia 
"Ucinia de Sodalitiis 
"Livia 



"Livia d6 Socils 
^Mamilia 
-Manilia 
"Maniia 



- A farcia 

^ari^ 



160 
153 
1/77 

i7r 
153 
165 

165, 169 
151 

158 

155 



-itftfa Maria Portia 

■ M arita 

M emmia 

M uneralis 

-Ogulnia 

U)ppid 

Orcbia 

Papia 

Papia Poppaa 

Papirfa 

Plautia 

Pompeia 



tCH 
]8o 

im 

ib: 
150 

167 
166 



151, 



1^9, 



153 

782 
150, 155 
172, 176 

»7i, 173^ 
176, 178 
I5« 



— Pc(piVk 157 

— Remmia 1 7^ 

— Rofcia I $2 

— ^Sacrata militaris 168 

— Scatinia 6r Scantinia 175 
— Sempronia 153, 155, 156^ 
158, i6r, 164, 165, 168, 171 
'Sentia is6 

^Seroilfa 153, 1^3, 171, 179 
— Sextia Licinia 150, 158 
—Silvani iy Carbonit 1 55 
— SulpiUa 154, 156, 168 

— Stupitia Sempronia 150 



TerenUa Cajfia 
-Thoria 
"Titia 
-Treb4nid. 
-n'ullia 
-de Vacatione 
-Valeria 15a, 

-Valeria Horatia 
-Varia 
-Vatinia 
'Villi a anoftfis 



165 
164 

157, 177 



i59y 



'59, 

153, 



•Voconia 



LIARIUS or GLYCKRWS 

Libamina prima 

Ubatio 

Ubella 

UbelH (Bills for « Sword- 

Play) 
Liber cenfuy &c. 
Liberti 
Libtrtini 
LIBITINA 
Libitinarii 
Libra 375^ 

L/^/ elephafitini 4r 

Liburnif^^ 243 

I LtCimifS 



I7Q 
i5» 

174. 
1 6a 

157 
170 

28 

85 
ib. 

374 

277 
100 

lb. 

340 
ib. 



INDEX. 



Lie I NIUS 

Lidorei 

Litem intended e 

Latere laureatee 

Lituut • 

Lli^IUS ANDRONICUS 

Lori«a 

Luci 

LUCIUS ANTONINUS 

LUCRETJA 

Lulus snnuui 

LU CU LLU S ' 

Ludi Adiaci 

• Apcliir/ttreT 

AuguflaUs 

-Ca^ii'Airii 



-Cereales 
--Chceftjes 



-Copnf^itnlitii 

-^Caiifualei 

-J)ecennal€5 

-Florales 

-.Ftmebrei 

■^yuveriales 

^Jufoentutis 

'iagtii 
Martifihs 
'Mf^alenfis 
^Mifcelli 
--NatalUii 
"Palatini 
-Pontificales 
-Ouinqttefinalei 
-'Roynani 
-■^acerdntales 
^Sccularcs 
-Scenici 
-Triumphales 
■yidoria 
•Z^otfTi 



25 
122 

22 3 

68, 208 
283 
202 
43 
283 
5 
3^2 

«3 

303 
297 
299 
298 
296 
252 

299 

298 

304 
296 

304 

ib. 

ib. 

302 

297 

296 

304 

ib. 

299 

27£ 

303 
298 
271 

&c, 
&c. 

304 

303 
302 



299, 



Ltddii aiid Hifhiones at a Fu 

neral 
LUPA 
Lvpercalia 
Lupera 

Luperci Fabiani 
Luperci Quindiliani 
Luftrum 
Luflrum condere 
Lvmg on Couches at the Ta- 
'ble 366, 

U. 
Magijler equitum 100, no 



245 

2 

64, 65 

64 

65 

ib. 

Vb^ 

&c. 



Mag^rates re* 

when admitted 131 

w heg defigned ib. 

Afagiflratut curules 105 

Magijhratus extraordinarii ib- 

m ajores ibL 

■ n Unorei ilx 

m ixti Ib» 

ordittarii ib. 

Patricii ibv 

. Plebeii^ ib» 

Provinciales ib- 

Urbani . ih- 

MAGNENTIUS 26 

MAJORIANUS 2S 

Mandatores 1 42 

JMofi datum 135- 

JManipuIus 19& 

MAN LIU S 8,10 

jVappa 2 SI 
JIIARK ANTONY 16, 17 

MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 

MARIUS 15 
Marriages 326, &c. 

Marriage by Ufi 318 

Proper time for Marriage 327 

Matronalia 94 

Moi^imn, Ships of W«r 243 

MAXEI^TIUS 25^ 

MAXIMIAN ib. 

MAXIM IN » 23 

MAXIMINIAN 2s 

MAXIMUS 28 

Megalafia 294 

Mcnidinus or Mtftidonitis 88 

Memmda 365 

Mafopotamia (made a Pro- 
vince) 2r 
y^/^r/7 in the Circus 4^ 
Mttallici 147 
Millarhim aureum 55 
Milites fubitarik 185. 
Mimus 284 
Mineroa 94 
M\Oilin 2fj 
Miffiis (the Matches in the 

Races) 256 

M/'ir^fs ararius 257 
MiTHRIDATUS; King 

. of Pontus ' 13 

i^/Zfra 321 

Mitterejudicei in c$nfilium 140 



N D E X. 



Aloneres 

Of the MoiKry 

Mons Aventintu 



372, 



^Aiiguftu, 

^Cabailus or Caballinm 

-Calius 



•^Capitolinus 
^Elquilinus^ exquilinm^ 



or excubinus 

Mwcius 

■ ■ Palaiinm 



.S^imrculanusy or quer^ 



cetulanus 

Retnonius 

Saturni 

Tarpeim 

l^aticaiius 



85 

24J 
&c. 

32 

l\ 

30 

■I 

30 

40 
lb. 

33 
32 
33 
J 45 
346 
362 
349 
232 



277 

208 

6,7 
270 



Montorius 

Mors (Capital Pttniftiment) 

Moriuaria giojfaria 

Mourning 

Mourning Habit 

Mtmicipia 

Muntis prontmciare^ or pro* 

p&nere 
Mufculus 
MuUc of the Army 
MUTIU S 
MyrmiHones 

N. 
Nania 346 

Of the Namw 37© 

JVfl/^/x ar^/J 93> 94 

Naval Affairs of the 

mans 
leaves aperta 

'Conftrata 

•longa 

oneraria 

-roftrata 

^ turritx 

Navis of a Temple 
Saumachia (the Place) 

— - — . (the Sport) 

N E P OS 
X^ ERO 
NERVA 
Nervas Arch 
J^obiki 



Nomen 37© 

Nomitiis delatto x 39 

N0na Caprotinix 11>- 

Nones 9^ 

Mot art us 123 
Nvoennalsa * 360 

Nov/ 99 

Noi)iJfima ^erba 359 

iVo-o/ij Aowo 97 

NttcMttJ reMis 33© 

NU MA 4 

NUMERIAN 25 

NUMPTOR 2,3 

Nummus 374 

Nundtna 89 
Nuts (brewed at Mafriase 

Feafts 33<» 

Nympfuta Si 

O. 



Ro 

«39 




&c. 

243 

ib. 

242 

ib. 

243 

*iU 

ib. 

4f 

46 

269, &e. 

28 

18 

21 

50 

99 

•3 I 



Oath of the Soldieri i8B 

OWttJ 374 

O^rrf^ 20» 
OCTAVIUS or AUGUSTUS 

16; 17 

O^ercx 2r4a 

DO ACER 27,28 
0$cers in the Army 139? &c. 

*OXx«7if »43 

OLYBRIUS 28 

wiwe ////if punifum i % J 

OPILIUS MACRl^US 2 3 

'Oorxilayajyo* 24» 

Optimatei 98 

Optionts 194 

Orcheftra 44 

Ord:ncs primi I93 

ORESTES 28 

ORMISDAS 50 
Oruttre Apparitaribus^ Scri 

bis, &c. 
Omari provincid 
OJjllegitmt 
Oftia (the Port) 
OSTORWS SCAPULA 
OT HO 
Ovation 



125 

ib. 

358 

23? 

x8 

»9 

224, 

132 
PaUum 



INDEX. 



>97 



Paaum 

fmnka (a fort of Ball) 

PaUntei 

Petlaria 

PaUtium 

PALES 

PaiiUm 

PalU 

PalUdiwm 

PstiiaU (PUfs) 

PaUiatui 

Pidmyrm 

PalwiUimentum 

Jfaimt Caprea 

Patmici terr^rfs 

Patmma (fubdued) 

PAKSA 

pantheon 

Pantomimi 

PAJflRIUS CURSOI^ 

ParMgaudis 

Pmt impar 

Pmria componere 

Parrictdimm 
Pster pairatus 
Patsbulum 
Patres C9nfcripti 
Patricians 
Patrons 

Pay of the Soldiers 
Pe^oraU , aoa 

Petunia 372 

' I ■ txtraofdinaria 234 

■ » ■ ■ $rdinaria ib. 

P ED I US 16 

Pcntathliina 253 

XInrixa<lfXi»/>4( 243 

Penuia 3"> 3*7 

Percuffio feauti 145 

Per§net 323 



136 
251 

3* 

215 

30 
94 
95 

3*9 
77 

a87 

309 
«4 

3»» 
95 

209 

17 
.16 

39 

285 
8 

3«5 
35' 

278 
199 

76 
146 

103 

97 

97* "35 
217 



PERSEUS -Ml 

Pttfonm J90 

PERTINAX « 

i*if/«Vi 284 

PHILIP n 

(of Macedoo) n 
Philippi (Che Battle there) 16 

Phrygians {VtxAs of Cybele) 81 
«/?/ « 
Piia trigonalit ^5' 
Pi/c (the fereral Sorts) ib. 
PiUni 190 
Piiio donari ico 
Pl/«/ 320, 311 
(the reward of Gladi- 
ators) i^ 
Pilum «» 
Pinarii 6j,66 
Pimtirapi ^r 
VISO «9 
Pitched Shirts H7 
Place (which reckoned the 
moft honourable at the 
Tabic) 3<5« 
Places for burniDg and bn* 

rylng tlie Dead) 353 

PUmpcd9$ «^4 

Plebeians 97 

PUhifcita i34» '49 

Wir;« *3» 

PnUicem premere ^P 

I ■ vertite ' 

Pollina^res 34° 

Pomtsnum »9» 3^ 

■ p rofirre ^^ 

FOMPEr i3»»4''j 

7«i7«' 
7« 



Pontes 
Pontifices 



^maj^res 



INDEX. 



P9«i|tv/ mnons 

Vonttfex maxitnui 

Tontificum cosna 

PONTIUS PILATE 

P9pa 

Poflsfugium 

Popuiarft 

Vtpuiaria 

Porta Capema^ or AffU 
'■'—'CarmentaUs 

^ ' ^Navia 

■ ■ Saiiana 

''^"^TriumfbaBi 

Porticos 

Portitint 

Portoria 

Poriorium 

Prfca 

Poflulath aUsoms 

Potitii 

Pr^ecingi 

Pracipitath di TUhrt 

"fraconet 

Prafeaura 

Pra/e^us aU 

■ ararii 






-iegkmt 

-pratorii 
"vigilum 
"urbii 



71 
7» 
75 

86 

95 

98 

44 
6,7 
37 
ib. 
ib. 
lb. 
ib. 

«8 
ib. 

5' 
I So 

ib. 

136 
6Sft6 
308 
HJ 
i«3 

«>5 

lai 

»44 
121 

"93 

121 

ib. 
220 

345 
?7« 
370 



Prandium 36; 

Prcrogttivc Century i^ 

Prerogative Tribe ib. 
Priefts 64t &c. 

PrimifiUrius 194 

Printipilus 193 

Princeps juventutit 259 

■ fenatus 1 o I 

Principaih conftituth 149 

Pnneipei 190 

CenturionuM ib. 

ordiHum ib. 

Principia 212 

PkOBUS 24 

PROCAS a 
Proconfuls 124, &c.' 



Pr^r/ffii 
Pr^eiufio 
Pnenomcn 

fratevta^ viJ. T#^4. 
PrattxtaU (plays) 287 

Prator Pcregrinus ill 

< ■ " Urbanus ib. 

Prattorium 211 

Piasters 112, &c. 

Pi xcors of du FroYinces 127 



Proeurahres 



'Caefaris 






ProjeHio in projlucntim 145 

ProUtarii 151 

PfOpraecors 127 
Proqvxftors ib^ 

Profcenfium 43 

Proferipti 144 
Proferipth ib. 

Prtf/^/ (of the Drama) 286 

Provinces 23J 

■ (Confalar) 127 

■ ■ (Fraecorian) ib. 
Provincial Magtdrates 24 

P rovocat^ret 2 7 tf 

tubliui (eke Mimic) 2^16 
PUBLIUSSCIPIQ 12 

Puliarius 68 

PuUata turha 312 
PulUtorum finuius ib. 

Pulvinarn 84 

Ptf/v//7i ^68 
PuniQiments 143, &c. 
Punilkments of the Soldiers 2I9 
PUPIENUS 23 

Purpura McgaUnJis 296 
Puteai Libon'u 5 1 

. . Scrtbonium ib. 

Putkidat^ or PuticuU 354 

P^w 



INDEX. 



^y^^ 355 
PyrrhtcCf or SMltath Pyr- 

rhica 263 

PTRRHUS 9 

a- 

fluadrans 37 

Quadriga 256 

Quadrigatus 373 

Quadriremis 242 

Quafuor viri viarum cu- 

randarum 132 

Qudftores 1 12 
QuJeJitores parricidii, vcl 

rerum capltalium 122^128 

Qudftiones 109 

Quijtor pahtii 1 15 

■ p rincipis ib« 

Qudftores pcregrini 1 1 4 

Urbatti ib. 

Quajiorii 1^ 

QudftTtum 111 

Qiiaftors 114 

Quinartus (Coin) 373 

Zttc/W QJJINJIUS 7 

Quincunx 203 
Quindecinwiri (Kcepets of 

the SibyHine Oracles) 79 
Quinquatrus^ or quinquatria 94 

Quinqueremis 242 

Quinquet'tium 253 

Quint ana - 2 1 1 

QUWCTIUUS 24 

ft/«rix (Dca) 328 

R. 

Radius 252 

Recuperatares 135 

Refer re adfenatum 103 

Regions of the City 34 

REGULUS 10 

R^gulatio 144 

REMUS 233 
Renimciari con/ul, &c. 134 

Ripetere 2^8 



Repotia 
Rcpudmm 



'-mtttere 



33« 

ib. 



33a 
274 
185 

M5 



Refiariuf 

Review of the Cavalry 

Rex/acrorum, or /acHfi^ 

cuius 
RIIEA SILVIA 
Rings (taken off from per 

fons juft expired) 
Rohigalia 

Rohigo, or Robigus 
Robur 
Rogatio 130, 

Romani, 6* rn/(PJ Roman!, 
the difference between 
them 
ROME built 

Sacked by the Gauls 8 
Sacked by Genferic a 8 
Taken by Odoaccr ib. 
■ ■ The circuit of it in 

the reign of Valerian 
-Number of Inba- 



73 

339 

95 

ib. 

M5 
141 

35 



23% 
3 



34 



bitants ib. 
ROMULUS 2,3,4 
Rordrii 129 
y? (P ,S C / C/ 5 the Player 295 
Rudiarii 280 
/?«//ix (the reward of Gla- 
diators) ib. 

S. 

Sabines 7 

Saeellum 38 

Sacr amenta (put for militei, 

or militia) 188 

Sacrifices 84 

Sacro^faneti (the Tribunes 

fo called) 1 16 

Saculum 30 1 

Sagittarii 199 

$^/r7 



INDEX. 



Sagum 313 

Salii Ai 

-^^-^^CoUiniy or Jgonenfes jt; 

Palatini ib. 

Salifubftdus ib. 

Salluji*s Garden 32 

SalutatiQ imperatoris 223 

Sdlutatores 10 j 

Samnite Gladiators 276 

Sandapilcmes 348 

Sardinia (fubdued) 10 

JSarmatians 21 

Satire 282, 8cc. 

Satur£ hijioris ib. 

Per Saturam/ententias ex 

quirere 
Saturnalia 
Saturnian Verfes 
Sceiia 
SCIPIO 
Scorpio 
SCOTS 
ScriU 
Scriptura 
Scutum 
Scuta imbricata 

ovata 



SeJiitiJTe 

Se^atores 

Securis 

Secuior 

Sejuges • 

Sembella ^ 

Semtjjis 

Ssmuncia 

Senaculum 

The Senates 10 f> 

Senatorian Age 

Senators 98^ 

Senator's Eftate 

Senators Sony (their liber* 
ty of coming into the 
Houfc) 105 



ib. 

96 

283 

43 

242 

22 

223 

^33 
200 

ib. 

ib. 
136 
107 
io8 

256 

374 

373 
ib. 

48 

eJrr. 



99 

lOI 



Senatores pedarii 

Senatu ejicere 

henatus indidfus 

- ligitimus 

authoritas 
'confultum 
"confulta tacita 



105 

3«i 
102 

ib. 

103 

ib. 

S^nio (a throw on tneJDice) 249 
%epta^ or Ovilia 13 z 

Septemjuges 256 

Serra (way of drawing up 

an Army) 206 

Meruit us 145 

SERyiUS TULUUS 4 

Sejlertium 374, 375 

Way of counting by Se 

fterces 
Se/lertius 



ib. 

375 

25. a« 

28 

379 

322 

265 

8o 

»7 
223 

19 



SS^ERUS 22, 

&E^ERIJN 

Sextans 

Shoes 

Shows of wild Beafts 

SIBYLS 

SICAMBRI 

C. SICCIUS Dentatus 

Sicily (fubdued) 

Signs of grief at Funerals 349 

Silicernia 361 

Sinus of the Gown 30^ 

Siticines 345 

Soccus 289 

Socii 1 84 

Sedates Titii JJy &c. 

Sodalitia 177 

Solea 3^4 

i— pulled off at Feafts 368 

Sortitio judicum 1 39 

Spanijh Swords^ 199 

Spolia opima 277 

Sportula 375 

Spartum ib- 

S/tfi//tf 



INDEX, 



Staiiones 
Status of a Play 
Stibadium 
Stipcfu&um 
Stdla - 

Strangulafh 

Stib/ula 

Succcnturi<mes 

Suiki 

Suggrandarium 
SULPICIUS 
Sutrvetaurilia 
Sufplicatio 
Sr LLJ 

T. 
Tabella votiva 
TabeB^ 

Tabemaria (a fort of play) 287 
Tablet mar\x6y/\t\i Pi 1331I40 



46 

a86 
367 

3»9 
367 

»45 

24% 

75 
194 

17 
335 

>3 
"3 
123 

^3 

^5 
130 



narked with C 
m arked with N L 
•— marked with U R 
TACITUS (Emper,) 
Talent 
Tali 
Talk 

Tareniine War 
TMQUJNIUS pgiscus 
TJAQUIN the Pix>ud 
Titus TJTIUS 
Temphm 
Temple of Janus 
' of ba(uru, 



Teruncius 
Tcrminalia 

rejfera , 

Tejfera, dr tefferarum ludus2A9 
TeJr^artHs 213 



140 
ib. 

>33 

375 
249 

.M3 
% 

'v4 
4, 6 

31 
38 
4« 
ib. 

373 
93 

2iO, 213 



Teftudo 

Teutoncs 

Thalaffiut 

Theatre 

■ of Scaurus 
-ofPompey 



THEODORIC the Goth 
Thenf^t 

TffEODOSiVS 
Thracian Gladiators 
Tiara 

TIBERIUS 
Tibia 

" ■■ Dextr/t 
Imp ares 

■ ■ ^ ydis 
\ P ares 

Phrygia 
■ ^%arrana 

Siniftrs 
Tibialia 

TICRJNES 
Tirones 

TITUS (Empen) 
Toga 

alba 
— — ' Candida 

■ ■ ■ libera 
''-^^palmatM 
^"--^pi^a • 
rf'^'-^pralexts 
^m-^-^pulla 

p ur a 

'^^^.^^purpurea 
^-"^fordida 

■ virUis 
Togatx (SortofPhys) 
Togatus (oppofcd to Pal^ 

liatns 
Toralia 
Tornamenta 
Torques 



237 

'3 

?^3 

53i "^• 

44 
ib. 

li 
17 

322 

V 

192 

293 

ib. 

ib. 294 

ib. 294 

293 
-ib. 

P9 
13,14 

20 
30ft, ^c. 



ib. 
311 

io«,3»2 
ib. 

10. 
:i2 

lb. 
2^7 



309 
367 
it} 
221 



I N 1) JE X; 



TfAbed , . 313 

Trakeat£ (fort of Plays) 287 

Tragedy 286 

TR^JJN 21 

Trajan^s Pillar 53 

7ranfa£lh 136 

Triarii 1 90 

yVi^« mover e 113 

Tribes of the City 34, 133 
Tribunal • 311 

Tribunes (Junior) 183 

■■ (Senior) ib, 

■> of the People 1 15 

of the Soldiers 183, 

1 94 
Tribuni aHgufticlavli ij*5 

comitiati ib. 

drar'tt a 1 8 

•^-i laticlavii 195 



militum, confulari 
pot eft ate 119 

-rufuli , 1 95 



TribunuSj or Pr^fedfus Ce^ 

lerum 12® 

Trtbunitta poteftate donatl 116 
7r/^wJ rujiicii 133 

Urband ib. 

Tributa 234 

Triciinium 300 

Triens ' 372i 373 

Trierarchus 244 

Tripudium 68 

f oUfUmutn ib. 

• ■ ■ f onhium ib. 

Triretnis 242 

Triumph 242, 6c. 

Triumviri A. j^.JE.F.F. 121 

— — — ^capitaies ib. 

monetales ib^ 

■ * ■ no^iurril ib^ 

Triuncis 373 

3 



Trochis 


2^t 


titO J Ay or I^iw/ 7rq/i 




259> 269, 


&c; 


Trophies 


5^ 


r^^/i 


208 


Tubicines 


ib. 


Tullianum 


»4^ 


TULLUS ffOSTlLlUS 


4 


Tumuli inanesy or honor arii 


35^ 


Tufiica 3>3> 3»4i 


,&c. 


angu/ficlavid 3 1 5, 


316 




ib*, 


■ palmata 


3»4 


Tunicd talarei 


ib* 


Turmd 


19a 


Tutres mobiles 


237 


Turres ('way of drawing 




up an Army) 


ao(J 


Tutulus 


3«« 



VUdari reum 138 

yjLE^TlNlAff the^Firft 26 
the Second 27 
the Third ib* 
VALERIAN 23 

VALERIUS POPLICOLA f 
Vallum 212 

Varronian Satire 284 

VAT I CAN US, arVA 

GITANUS 33 

Veefigdles 233 

^ ^ / / 7> 5 

V elites 190 

Venatio direptioni 266 

Ventilatio 279 
^(fwttj- (throw on the dlce)249 

Verbera 143 

Vcrfura 171 

Vertere amia 278 

VESPASIAN 18, 20 

Vefpillones 340 

f^tf//*/ Virgins 77^ 78 



INDEX. 



Vejits comwalh, 


or cur- 


Vitem po/cere 


• «94 


natoria 




368 


Vites 


219 




<%«^n 


VitU 

Umbo of the Shield 


«5» 3*9 

300 


VETVRJUS MAMURIUS 27 


Vexilta 




121 




307 


VexiUarti 




194 


Unica 
Vol/ci 


373 


Via Apia 




58 


7 


Viator 




116 


Urbis Htttalis 


95 


Viattres 




120 


U/lrina 


355 


Vieefinutie 




210 


W. 




Vi£tima . 




84 


War (how declared) 


229 


J^i^imarii 




86 


Wauh.word 


209 


ViHoriatus 




37» 


Ways 


58 


VigiltM 




112 






Viginthiratus 
Vuis area 




122 


X. 






348 


XANTIPPUS 


10 


Villa fublica 




47 


XERXES 




Vincuta 




MS 






VituRaa 




106 


Y. 




Vine* 




«37 


Of the Romao Year 


86 


VIRGINU 




no 






yifceratio 




361 


Z. 




yirsLLius 




19, 2« 


ZENOBIJ 


24 


Vitit 




194 


Zyfli 


47 



SCRIP. 



SCRIP T O RES 

Qui in duodecim Tomis Thefauri Antiquitatum 
Romanarum a Magno Gr.evio congefti inve- 
niuntur. 

TO M. I. 

OC T AV. Fcrrarius dc Origlne Romanorum. 
Paulus Mr.iotiih de Civicate Romana. 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civiurn Romanoniixi. 
Onuphrius Panvinius de Civitate Romana. 
T ■ de Imperio Romano. 
Paulus Manutius de Comitiis Romanorum. 
Nicolaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum. 

"Refponfio ejufdem ad binas C. Sigonii Re- 
prehenfiones. 
Caroli Sigonii pofterior cum Nicolao Gruchio difputatio^ de bU 

nis Comitiis & lege curia ta. 
Nicolai Gruchiiad pofterioremCSigoniidifputationem refiitatio. 
Carolus Sigonius de Lege Curiata Magiftratuum &: Iroperato* 

rum, & eorum Jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 
Joannes Sarius Zamofchius de Senatu Romano. 

T O M. II. 

Paulus Manutius de Ledbus Romaiiis. 

Antoninus Auguftinus de Legibas, cum Notis Fulvii Urfini. 

Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure Italic. 

de antiquo jure Provinciarum. 
de Judiciis. 
Sibrandus Tetardus oiccamo de Judicio centumvirali. 
Francifcus Hottomanus J. C. de Magiftratibus Romanorum, 

eorumque Inftitutione. 
■ dc Senatu & Scnatus-Confulto. 



-de Formulis antiquis. 



Nicolai Rigalti, Ifmaelis Bullialdl, & Henrici Galefii, Obfcr- 

vationes dc Populis Fundis. 
Carolus Sigonius de Nominibus Romanorum. 
Onuphrius Panvinius de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 
Jofephi Caftalionis J. C. adverfus Foeminafum Prxnominum 
aUertores difputatio. 

Dc antiquis puerorum Pracnominibus. 

3Ka TOM. 



Thclaur. Grav. Catalog. 

T O M. Ill, 

Francifcus Robortellus de Proviociis Romanofum^ k earuq 
diitributione atque adminiftratione, 

De Judiciis, & omni confuetiidine caa&^ 
agendi apud Romanos. 

Juniuft Kabirius de Haftarum & Aiidionnm originp. 
rancifcus Roborrellus de Magiftratibus Imperatorum. 
» De Gradibus Honorum & Magiftratuum Romanorum. 

Guido PanciroUus de Magiftratibus Manicipalibus. 

■ De Corporibus Artificum. 

&extus Rufuy de Regionibus Urbis. 

P. Viftor de Regionibus Romae. 

Bartholomxi Marliani Urbis Romae topoeraphia, cum Notis 

ineditis Fulvii Urfmi. , 

Qnuphrii Panvinii antiquae urbis imago. 
Q. Pancirolli Urbk Romae Defcripiio, Ejufdem de quatuor 

Urbis Regionibus Commentarius. 
Alexaiidri Donati Rofha vecus ac recens, utriufque aedifidis ad 
eruditam cognitionem expofitis. 

TOM. IV, 

Famiani Nardini Roma Vetuslib. VIII. ex Italica inLatinam 

Linguam tranflati a Jacobo Tollio. 
Pftavii Falconeris, de Pyramide C. Ccftii Epulonis, Diffcrtatio. 
r Ad C^rolum Dacum V. CL. Epiftola dc latere 

ex aedificii Veteris ruderibus eruto, quuro paries ad iiilUu- 

randum Panthei Porcicuni. A. 166I9 diruerctur. 
Ifaaci Voflii de autiqua Urbis Romse Magnitudine. 
Olai Boj-richii, 5e antiqua Urbis Romx facie, Differt, compfnd. 
Sexti Julii Frontini, de Aquaeduftibus Urbis Romx, Comment, 
llaphaelis Fabretti, de Aquis & Aquacdudibiis Urbis Roma:, 

DiiTercarioDes tres. 
Johannis Chiflctci Aqua Virgo, fons Romae celcljeirinius, & 

prifca Religioue facer ; opus M. Agrippae, in veterc aniiu- 

lari gemma. 
Lucac Holftenii Commentariolus in vctereni pifturaro Nyropha:- 

urn refercntem. 
Petri Ciaconii in Columns Roftrata: Infcripcionemi a ^ con- 

jedura fuppletam, Explicatio. 
Antiquae Infcriptionis qua L. Scipionis, F. Barbati^ cxprcflu" 

eft elogium, ExpUnatio, Auftore Jacobo Sirmondo. 

JofephuK CaftaUo de Tempio Pacis ; atque ex occafionc, o& 

' Jani Gemini Tempio, hcUique Portis. , , 

r . *- ^ ^ ... Joieplju^ 



Thefaur. Cratu. Catalog. 

Jofephus Caftalio Ejafdem Explicatio ad infcriptionem Aogufti, 
qu« in bad eft Obelifci ftatuti per Sixtura V. Pont, ante 
Pertain Fiaminiam, alias Populi. 

Petri Angeli Bargxi de privatorum publicorumque aedificiorum 
Urbis Romae everforibus Epiftola. 
I .Commentarius de Obelifco. 

Jof. Caftalionis, de Columma Triumph. Imp. Antonini Com. 

JVaginenta Veftigii Vcteris Roma^, ex Lapidibus Farnefianift 
nunc primum in lucem edita, cum Notis Jo. Bellonii. 

Huic Tomo prxmittitur Livini Cruylii Defcriptio faciei vario- 
rum locorum Urbis Romae, tarn antiques quam novae, in 
XV. Tabulis aeri incifa. 

T O M. V. 

Jacobi Gutherii, de veteri jure Pont. Urbis Romae, libri quat. 
Jo. Andreae Bofii^ de Pontifice Maximo Romae Veteris, Exer* 

citatio Hiftorica. 

Ejufdem, de Ponti£catu Maximo Imperatorum 

Romanorum Exercitatio Hiftorica altera. 
Mic. Angelus Caufacus (de la Chaufle) de infig. Pontificis Max. 

Flaipipis Oialis^ Auguris, & inftrumeiito Sacriijcantium. 
Auguftini Niphi, de Auguriis, libri duo. 
Jul. Casfar Bulengerus de Sortibus. 

■ '- — De Auguriis & Auipiciis, 

-De Ominibus, 



-De Prodigiis. 

•De Terrac Motu, & Fulminibus, 



Job. Bapt. Belli Diatribade partibus Templi Auguralis. 
Johannes Pierius Valerianus de Fulminum (ignificationibu$. 
Jufti LipHi, de Vefta & Veftalibus, Syntagma. 
Ezechielis Spanhemii de Nummo Smyrnacorum, feu de Vefta 

& Prytanibus Graecorum^ Diatrioa. 
Antiqaae Tabulae Marmoreae^ foils effigie fymbolifqqe exfculp* 

tx, explication Audtore Hier. Alexandro Juniore. Acceffic 

nou abfimilis argument! expolitio figillorum Zonae veterem 

ftatuam marmoream cingentis. 
Michaelis Angeli Caufaei fieorum Simulachra, Idola, aliaeque 

Imagines aereae. 
Jo. Baprifta Hanfenii, de Jure-jurando Vetcrura, Liber. 
i?tephanus Trelierius de jfure-jurando. 
Erycii Puteani de Jure-jurando Antiquorum Schediafma, in 

quo de Puteali Libonis. 
M^rci Zuerii BiiKhornii. & aliorum. Oiiacftiones Romans. 

TQM. 
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T o Ivr. VI. 

Francifcus Bernardus Ferrarius de Veterum Acclam. k PlauTu. 

Pecrus Berthaldus de Ara. 

Benedid^us Bacchinusde Siftris^ eorumque figuris^ ac differentia. 

Cafparus Sagittarius de Januis Veterum* 

Lazarus Bayfius de Re Veftiaria. 

Odatius Ferrarius de Re Veftiaria* 

Albertus Rubenius de Re Veftiaria Veterum^ prascipuedeLa* 

to Ciavo. 
Oftayii Ferrari! A^nalefta de Re Veftiaria. 
Jo. Bapt. Donius de utraqne Paenula. 
' Bartholns Bartholinus de raenula. 
Aldus Manutius de Toga Rooianorum. 

de Tunica Rooianorum. 
■ ■ ■ de Tibiis Veterum. 

Theophilus Raynaudus de Pileo, csterifque Capitis tegmini* 

bus, tam facris quam profaois. 

TOM. VII. 
Richardus Streinnius de Gentibus & Familiis Romanorum. 
Antonius Auguftinus de Familiis Romanorum. 
Familtae Romaoac nobiliores, e Fulvit Urfmi Commentariis. 
NotitiaDignitatumutriufque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriiqw 

tempora ; & in eam G. Pancirolii J. U. D. cclebcrrimi, 

Commentarius. 
Marmor Pefanum, de Honore Biffellii. Parcrgon infcritardc 

Veterum Sellis j cura Val. Chcmeatclli J. C. Acccdit Myo- 

dia, five, de Mufcis odoris Pifanis, Epiftola. 

TOM. VIII. 
Vetus Kalendariura Romanorum, e marmore defcriptaffl; ^ 

.^Eldi^us Maffkorum ad Agrippinam. 
Petri Ciaconii Tolctani Notae in vetus Roman. Kalendarium. 
Fulvii Urfini Notae ad Kalendarium rufticum Farn(efiaruin« 
Kalendarii fragmcntum, quod vifitur in .Sdibus Capranicorom. 
Sibrandi Siccamae Comment, in Fattos Kalendares Romanorum- 
Aliud vetus Kalendarium, quod in libris antiquis praefigitur FaU 

tis Ovidii. . 

Kalendarium Romanum fuH Imp. C6nftantio Imp. Conftantim 

magni Filio, circa Ann. Chrifti 354. compofitum. 
Lambecii Notao in Kalendarium vetus. 
Thomae Dempfterl Kalendarium-Romanum. 
Dionyfii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Roiqanum, cum Orto vc- 

c^fuque Stellarum. . 
Petri Gaffcndi Kalendarium Romanum compendiole cxpafiwm. 
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Petri Violae Vicetini de veteri novaque Romanorum tempos 

rum ratione libellus. 
Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menfibus, 

ejufdem Faftorum liber. 
Joannes Lalaynautius de Anno Romano. 
M. Jacobus Chriftimanus de Kalendario Romano. 
Francifcus Robortellus Uunenfis de Menfium appellatione ex 

nominibus Impp. 
Jofephus Scaliger de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Dionyfius Peuvius de veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Samuelis Petiti E^logae Chronologies de Anno & Periodp ve- 

terum Romanorum. 
Wilhelxnus Langius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 
Erycii Puteani de Biflexto liber. 
Petrus Taffinus de vcterum Rom. Anno Saccular], ejuFque po- 

tiilimum per ludos Sxculares celebritate, eorumque Chronoh 
Erycii Puteani de Nundinis Romanis liber. 
£• Georgii Tholofani de Syntagmace Juris^ Nundinis & Mer* 

catibus. 
Joannis Baptiftas Belli Diatriba de Pharfalici ConfliAus Menfe 

&Die. 
Petri MoreOelli Philomufus, five de triplici Anflo Romano- 
rum, Menfibus eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & di- 

veriitate Diemm libri quinque. 
— — — -Alypius, five de Prifcorum Rom. Feriis liber. 
Julius Caefar Bulengerus de Tributis ac Vedtig. Populi Romani. 
Vincentii Contareni, de Frument. Roman. Largitione, liber. 
Joannis SheflFcri Agrippa liberator, five Diflert. de novis Tabulis, 
Barnabas BriiToniu^ de Ritu Nuptiarum, & Jure Connubiorum. 
Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de veteri Ritu Nupt. obfervatio. 

■ ' , de Sponfalibus, de veteri Ritu Nuptiarum, 

& Jure Macrimontorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione, 
Joannes Meurfius de Liixu Romanorum. 
•^taniilai Kobyerzykii, de Luxu Romanorum, Commentarius. 
Joachimi Joannis Mud^eri de Coronis^ Nuptiarum prxfertim, 

facris & profanis, libellus. * 

T O M. IX. 

Onuphrius Panvinius Veronenfis de Ludis Circen. cum Notis. 
Joannis Argoli J. U. D. & additamenta Nicolai Pinell J. C. 
Julius Caefar Buledgerus JuliodunenHs, Dodor Theologus, de 

Chrco Romano^ Ludifque Circenfibus, de Venatione Circi 

& Amphitheatir, ac de Thearro. 
Onuphrius Paiwinifts Veronenfis^ de Ludis SaccuUribus, liber, 

AogefiUl 
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Agefilai Marefcotti de Perfonis & Larvis, earumque apud Ve* 

teres ufu Sc origine. Syntagmation. • 
Marquardi Freheri Cecropiftromachia, antiqua Duelli Cl^idi* 

atorii Sculptura in Sardonycbe exiiofita. Cum NotisHen- 

rici Gunterii Thulemanii, J. U« Dod* 
Jufti Lipfii Saturnalium SernioDum libri duo, qui de Gladiator. 
cjufdein de Aiuphitheatro liber ; in quo forma ipfa loci 

exprefle & ratio fpedandi : Ut Sc, de Aoiphith* qux extra 

Romam funt, libcllus ; in quo format coruui aliquot 8c cypi. 
Onuphrii Panvinii de Triumpho Coniraentarius, Notis k Fi- 

guris illullratus a Joacbimo Joanne Mudero. 

T O M. X. 

Nicolai Bergieriiy de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani 

Jurisy libri quinque, 6r. ex Gallica in Latinam Lioguan 

tranflati ab Henr. Chr. Henninio« 
Henr. Chr. Henninii Notae ad Bergierium. 
Francifci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Italica in Latinam 

Linguam verfa a Ludolpho Neocoro. 
Hygini Grammatici k Polybii Megalopolitani, de Caftris Ro* 

manis, qux extant, cumNotis& Animadverfionibos Kathordi 
. Hermauni Schelii. 

Rat. Herm Schelii DiCertatio de, Sacramentis^ 
' de Cuftodia Caftrorum. ^ , 



-de Stipendio Milttari. 

-de Stipendie £queftri. 

-de Stipendio Duftorum^ 

-de Die Stipendii. 

-de Frumento & Vefte* 

-de Tributo 8c .£rario. 

-de Praeda, 

-de Vidu MiUtum« 

-de I tine re. 

-de Agmine Polybiano< 

-de Agmine Vefpafiani. 

-de Cohof tibus Legionis antique. 



C. L, SalmaGi, de re Militari Romanorum, liber. Opus M* 
humum. 

Jo. Henrici Boecleri Diflertatio de Legione Romana. 

Francifcui Robortellus Utinenfis. I. de Legionibus Romano- 
rum ex Dione, lib. 4. II. de Commodis, Pracmiis, &Donis 
Militaribus. III. de Pcenis militum, & Ignominiiii. 

Erycii Puteani, de Stipendio Militari apud Rpmanos, Syntag- 
ma ; quo modus ejus, bad€;nu$ ignoratus^ cpnftituitur. 
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Vincentii Contareni, de Militart Roman. Scipendio^ Commcht« 
Michael Angelus Cauraeus, de Signis Militaribus. 
Petri Rami, de Militia, Jalii Cacfaris, liber. 

TOM. XL 

Ezechielis Spanhemii Orbis Romamis, feu ad Conftitutionerm 

Antonini Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de 

Statu Hominum, Exercitationes duas. 
Fafti Magiftratuom Romanorum ab Urbe condita ad tempora 

Divi vefpafiani Augufti, a Stephano Vinando Pighio fupple^ 

tis Capitelinis Fragroentis reftituti« 
Defcriptio Conrulum, ex quo primi ordinati funt ; five inte- 

gri Fafti Confalares, quos Idatianos dodi viri haflefius ap» 

pellarunt, opera & ftudio Philippi Labbe. 
Tiroais Profperi, Aquitani, Chronicon integrum ab Adamo ad 

Romam captam a Genferico, Wand« R^g^« 
Fafti Confulares Anonymi, quos e codice ^&. Bibliothecae Cs- 

fareas deprompfit, & differt. illuftravit, F. Henricus Norris. 
Anonynius de Prxfe&is Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni ; ut 8c 

fragmentum Faftorum ab Anno Chrifti 205. ad 353. ex e* 

diaone .£gidii Bucherii« 
Epiftola Coninlaris in aua Collegia LXX. Confulum ab Anno 

ChriftiaoaB Ephochas aXIX, Irnperii Tiberii Augufli decimo 

quinto, ufque Annum CCXXIX^ Imperii Alexandri Sever! 

oAavum, in vulgatis Faftis hadenus perperam dercripta, cor- 

riguntur, fupplentur, & illuftrantur, AuOore, F. I^nrico 

I*>^rris Veronenfi, Auguftiniano* 
Sertorii Uriati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 
Diflertationes de Nummis Antiquis, divifac in quatuer partes, 

Audore Ludovico Savato. Lx Gallica in Latinum Linguam 

tranftulit L. Neocoru$. 
Alberti Rubenii Diflert. de Gemma Tiberiana & Auguftasa. - 

je Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 
Marquardi Freheri, Confiliarii Palatini, de Re Mbnetaria ve- 

terum Romanorum, & hodierni apud Germanos Imperii. 
Robertus Cenalis de vera Menfurarum Ponderumque Katione. 
LucaD Peti Juris Confulti, de Menfuris & Ponderibur Romanic 

& Graccis, con^his ^uas hodie Romas funt^ collatis^ Libri 

quinqoe. 
Prifciani Cxfarienfis, Rhemnii Fannii, Bedae Angli, Volttfii 

Metiani, Balbi ad Celfum, Libri de Nummis, A>nderibu$, 

Menfuris, Numeris, eorumque Notis, & de vetere compu* 

tandi^per digitos Ratione, ab Ella Vineto Santt>ne emendati^ 

ut & a J. n-ederico Gronovio. 

3 L Alexandri 
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AlexandriSenfiyFerrsrienfis, de Nommts Liber, in cpidprifu 
OnscQrum k Romanorum Pecunia ad nottri sens ratkmeiB 
rcdigitur. 

TOM. XII. 
Vmcentiuf Bu^i|5 de calido, frigido, & temperato Antiquorus 

potu, & quo modo in Dclicus oterentur. 
Jmiiu Cxi'ar Balengcrus de Convivii ; Libri quatuor. 
£rycii Puceani reUq. ConvWix prifci, turn Ritus alii, k Cenforz^ 
Andres Bacii| de Thcrmis veceriun» Liber (ingularis, 
Franciici Robortelli Laconici ; feu Sudationis, qua& adlmc vifi* 

tor in ruina Bakiearum Piianas Urbis^ exdikacio, 
Francifei Mariax Turrigii Notx ad vetuftimmamUrfiTogati, 

Ludi Pilae vitreac inTencoris, infcripdonero. 
llfarcin) Lapcnii Strenariuni Hiftoria, a prima Qrigine per di* 

verfas Keguai,,ConfuIitm, & Imperatorum Roinanonim^iiec 

Don £^coporuoi xutt% ad noftra ofque tetnpora. 
Marci Meibomii, de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 
GoDftantini Opeliide Fabrica Trireaiiun>,MeiboiBiaDa£piSoli 

per brevis ad amicoin« ^ 

liaad Voffii de Trirem. & Libornicarum conftru£t. diflertatia. 
Jaoobi PhUippi TfyyauSmi, de Donariis ac Tabetlis Votivis^ 

Uber fiDgalarift. 
Vincentii Alfaoii, de Invidia & Fafcino Vecerunif libelios* 
Joamts Sbefliiri, de Antiauorum Torquibus, Syntagma. 
MidMeKs Angeil Canfaci DifTertationes tres. 
mm L De Vafis, Bullis, Arniillis, Fibuiis^ Annullis, Clari- 

bus, Tefleris, Stylis^ Stri^ilibus, GuctiS;^ Pbialit Lacrym^* 

totiisy it de Manibos ameis voca referenubos. 
nil IL De Mitini Simulacris* 
m» III, De ^neis Antiquorum Locemi«» 
Odarii Ferrarii Dilerutio de Vetenim Lucernis Scpukbral:- 

buSy Pi6tur2 antique Sepukhri Nalbniori|in in Via Flami- 

nia, delineafas k acri incifbd, a Petro Sando Banolo; cxpji- 

catas ver o & illuiiratai a Joanne Petro Beilorio ; eib Italic' 

Lingte in Lannam vcrt'u i^jdolphui Neocorus, 
Jacobi Guiberii'de Jure Manioin^ feu de Kito^Morey bUff- 

bus prUbl FuneFi6> libri tresi , a • 

1. ■ Cfaoartius mr.jGr. ve! de Orbital toleranda ad Aoduiu 

Roberttun J. C. vr-rinyj. \ 

Petri MorefteUi Poinpa l-'eralis, five juita ^unebria Vctcrti»r 

Libri decern. ,- 

'A 

FINIS. ''•" 
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